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LIFE OF ST. NINO. 


eum 


PREFACE. 


THE text used for this translation is Sakart’hvelos Samot’ hkhe 
(edited by Gobron (Mikhail) Sabinin, S. Pbg., 1882), the 
standard collection of Lives of Georgian Saints; passages 
have also been appended from Rufinus, Moses of Chorene, and 
a MS. entitled Moktzevai Kart hiisai (i.e. the Conversion of 
Georgia). , 

Sabinin’s text has the merit of giving a connected narra- 
tive, but its slipshod style and lack of punctuation frequently 
render it obscure and misleading. 

The New Variant. The best text, as far as it goes, is 
that printed in Akhali Varianti Tem. Ninos Tzkhovrebisa, anu 
meore nates Karthiis Moktzevisa (edited by E. Thaqaishvili, 
Tiflis, 1891). Wherever this differs materially from Sabinin’s 
text its words (marked A. V.) are inserted in the notes. 

The existing MS. of this New Variant forms a part of 
the ‘ Shatberdi Collection,’ a book of miscellaneous parchments 
which formerly belonged to the monastery of Shatberdi, on 
Chorokh Pass, in the district of Clarjet’hi, and appears to 
have been written in the ninth or tenth century. With 
it are bound up three Historical Chronicles and the short 
MS. called Moktzevai Kart’blisai, all of which are now pub- 
lished. The most notable peculiarity of A.V. is that the 
narrators speak in the first person; there seems little doubt 
of its being the oldest existing MS., and it is evidently a 
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copy of a very much older (perhaps contemporary) original. 
Unfortunately it is incomplete. The order of the incidents 
differs from that in other versions, and some things are 
omitted altogether. 

Other versions. Among other MSS. may be mentioned : 

1. A copy of the Lives of the Georgian Saints, written by 
the Catholicos Arsen in the tenth century (preserved in the 
St. Petersburg Academy of Sciences). Arsen tells us he used 
oral as well as written material. 

2. The Shio Mghvime monastery’s MS., written in 1733. 

3. The Nat’hlismtzemeli (Baptist) monastery’s MS., 1713. 
These two last named are evidently taken from the same 
source, but the one is not copied from the other. 

4. Queen Mariam’s MS. (written 1636-1646) of Kart’hlis 
Tzkhovreba (the Georgian Chronicle), which was not among 
those edited by Vakhtang VI. 

5. Kart’hlis Tzkhovreba, the great Georgian Chronicle, 
edited by King Vakhtang VI (early eighteenth century), but 
collected long before his time. The text and French translation 
published by M. F. Brosset, St. Petersburg Academy of 
Sciences. 

The MS. Conversion of Georgia. The MS. Moktzevai 
Kart’hlisai (infra, pp. 61-64) gives the legend of St. Nino 
in a dry, brief manner, and carries the history down to the 
ninth century ; but the oldest part does not seem to be later 
than the seventh century. It cannot be looked upon as the 
root from which other versions have sprung, but only as part 
of a compilation of annals from pre-existing material. 

Agreement of the Versions. It will be found that the 
different versions, through about a thousand years, show no 
essential disagreement, and they are supported by the inde- 
pendent authority of Rufinus, whose work seems to have been 
first known in Georgia through Ephrem the Younger's 
translation of Theodoretus in the eleventh century. It is 
probably from Rufinus that the story of the healing of the 
youth (p. 31) is inserted; the use of the word ci/zc:, and the 
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omission of the incident in A. V., seem to suggest such an 
origin. 

Chronology. Various dates are given for the Conversion of 
Georgia: Vakhusht 317, Baronius 327, Brosset 328, Kart’hlis 
Tzkhovreba 338. The first and last of these are manifestly 
wrong. The year given in Moktzevai Kart’hlisai, 332, if 
we read ‘birth’ for ‘ascension,’ is apparently correct, and is 
confirmed by the Chronique Arménienne (i.e. a Georgian 
Chronicle which only exists in an Armenian translation of 
the twelfth century, published in French by Brosset in 
Additions et éclaircissements, Pgb. 1851). We may thus fix 
the following dates: Nino’s arrival in Georgia 324, baptism 
of King Mirian 332, Nino’s death 338. 

The Georgian Church Autocephalous. It has been 
asserted, not without authority, that the first Bishop of 
Georgia was only called John (Ioane, Iovane) because he was 
‘the Baptist,’ and that he was in reality that Eustatius who 
was patriarch of Antioch from 325 till 331, when he was 
expelled by heretics. In 1051 we find the clergy of Antioch 
claiming the patriarchate over Georgia, and about the same 
time Ephrem the Younger refers to Eustatius of Antioch as 
the first Georgian bishop. In any case it is certain that until 
the reign of Vakhtang Gorgaslan (end of fifth century) the 
Georgian Church was subject to Antioch ; Vakhtang made it 
a national Church, and it was solemnly declared autocephalous 
by the Sixth General Council. Practically, it is now swal- 
lowed up in the Russian Church, and the tomb of St. Nino, 
in the monastery of Bodbe, has been surrounded by hideous 
modern buildings, and given into the care of Russian nuns 
ignorant of the language and history of the country. 

Miscellaneous remarks. It is perhaps unnecessary to 
draw attention to the importance of Jews and women in the 
introduction of Christianity in Georgia, as in other places. 
The Jewish colonies (p. 27) seem to have been ancient, 
numerous, and prosperous; and the influence of the rabbi 
Abiat’har, who is represented as calling himself complacently 
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‘the new Paul,’ plays a large part in the story. Queen Nana 
reminds us of Helena in Byzantium, Clothilde in France, and 
other royal protectreases of Christianity. 

The information given about the pre-existing faiths, the 
imported Persian gods Armaz and Zaden, the hostile Chaldean 
It’hrujan, the Book of Nimrod, and, more especially, Gatzi 
and Gaim, or Ga, the ‘gods of the Georgian people,’ is well 
worthy of attention. So too are such scraps of folklore as 
we find on pp. 23 and 45. From the linguistic point of view 
the fragments of ‘ Branjian’ and old Persian on pp. 20 and 
21 may be recommended to the notice of philologists. A 
mere translation such as is here presented leaves the field 
open to students fitted to explain the numerous obscure points 
in the legend. 
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TEXT. 


The Conversion of King Mirian, and of all Georgia 
with hum, by our holy and blessed Mother the 
Apostle Nino. | 


Her festival is held on the fourteenth of January. 


Let us tell the story of our holy and blessed Mother, the 
enlightener of all Georgia, the apostle Nino, as she herself, 
at the time of her death, related rt to the believer Salome 
of Ujarma, daughter-in-law of King Mirian, who wrote it 
down. 

Now in those days when Saint George the Cappadocian ! 
bore witness for Christ, there was in a city of Cappadocia 
a certain ruler, pleasing unto God, called Zabulon, who set out 
for Rome to serve before King Maximian? and to carry gifts 
to him. In those same days there was in Colastra® a man 
who had two children: a son named Iobenal and a daughter, 
Sosana; and he and his wife died, leaving the brother and 
sister orphans. The children arose and set out for the holy 
‘ city Jerusalem, trusting in the hope of all Christians, the 
holy Resurrection. There they tarried; Sosana’s brother, 
Tobenal, obtained the office of steward ‘*, while she served the 
Niamphori Sarra® of Bethlehem. 

Now the Cappadocian youth Zabulon, whom we have 


* We learn from an old chronicle that St. Nino was the archmartyr 
St. George’s cousin. 

* A.V. omits the name Maximian. * A.V. ‘ Colasta.’ 

* Devtalari. In Queen Mariam’s MS. devkAalari, but in all others devtalari. 

5 A.V. ‘ miaphori Sara.’ 
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already mentioned, arrived before the king when the Branji! 
had revolted against the Romans on the field of Patalani?. 
The Lord gave power invincible to Zabulon, who went forth 
with countless hosts against the Branji and put them to 
flight, capturing their king and all his chiefs. Then he led 
them before the king (of the Romans) who decreed that they 
should all be put to death. The Branji began to weep, and 
entreated Zabulon, saying: ‘ First let us be partakers in your 
religion, and let us be led into the temple of your God ; then 
may we meet death, for we have been taken captive by thee. 
Do thus unto us, and thou shalt be guiltless of our blood, 
O hero!’ Now when Zabulon heard this, he went hastily and 
secretly to the patriarch °, and told him what they had said. 
They were baptized by Zabulon; they were led into the 
temple of God, where they partook of the sacrament of the 
body and blood of Christ, and the glory of the holy apostles 
was declared unto them. 

On the morning when they were to meet their doom, the 
Branji rose very early, and, being clothed in the garments 
of death, were led away unto the place of execution, praying 
and praising God for His baptism and sacrament which they 
had received, saying: ‘In this our death we are immortal, 
for God has esteemed us worthy to see His glory, and to 
receive the inexhaustible provision for the journey, to wit, 
the body and blood of the immortal God Christ, who is 
higher than all heights and deeper than all abysses and 
depths, who is blessed through eternity. But, alas for our 
kinsfolk, born in bitterness, inheritors of darkness!’ They 
then handed themselves over to the executioner. Now when 
Zabulon saw this, he was much moved, and wept bitterly, 
for they were as sheep led to the slaughter, and for their 
children they mourned grievously, as for lambs. Seized with 
pity for them all, Zabulon went in to the king and entreated 


1 1 Branji = Frangi (Franks). Cp. Lebeau, Hist. du Bas-Empire, i. 42-3. 
4 A.V. ‘Pikhalani.’ In other variants Pitalani. 
3 A.V. ‘he told the king and the patriarch.’ 
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him that he would pardon them. The king granted them 
their liberty. 

The Branji begged Zabulon to go with them to their land 
and teach the gospel of Christ, baptizing with water all the 
people. He hearkened to their prayer, and asked the patri- 
arch for a priest. Then he obtained leave from the king, and 
they went away joyfully. When they were within a day’s 
journey of the land of the Branji, the news that their king 
was coming in safety, with all his chiefs, travelled before 
them, and there came forth to meet them ten erist’have!: 
Khozamai, Khozaba, Zakai and Khenebagi, Timgaragi Daza- 
kai*, Gazai, Zargai, Zarda, Zamrai and T’hmonigoni®, and 
all the kingdom with them, and they met at a great deep 
river‘. The king divided the people, and placed half of 
them on each side of the river, and the priest blessed the 
water. Then all the people went down into the river and Baptism 
were washed, and rose together, and the priest® laid his hands Branji. 
upon them all. Ten days tarried they there by the river, 
and they pitched tents. The priest offered up the bloodless 
sacrifice, and the people partook of the sacrament of Christ. 
Priests instructed them in all the doctrines of Christianity. 
When Zabulon had said farewell he left them in peace, and 
went away with great gifts to Rome. 

He resolved to go to Jerusalem, and when he arrived there Zabulon 
he divided his gains among the poor, according to the com- alte 
mandment of God. He saw the steward Iobenal, who had 

1 eris-t’havi (lit. head of the people) is a governor of a province. 

4 Thus in Sabinin, but it may be da (and) Zakai, as in A.V. 

* In A.V. the names are given as follows: Kholamai, Khozabai Khladchai, 
Kheneshagi, Timgaragi, Zakai, Gzai Zargai, Zardai, Zarmai and T’hmonigoni of 
royal race. There are thus eleven names in all, but it is difficult to decide which 
of them is a double name. Queen Mariam’s MS. gets over the difficulty by 
omitting Zarmai. The MS. in the church of St. John the Baptist (Nat/hlis 
mtzemeli monastery, in Karayaz Steppe) agrees with A.V. The list in Kart’hlis 
Tzkhovreba is: Khozamoi, Khozai, Gaskhlajai (var. Gardajai), Khonemagai, 
Khingiragai (var. Khinidchragai), Zajai, Zagai, Zardai, Zamrai, T’hmoni. 

‘ Queen Mariam’s MS. and the Nat’blis mtzemeli MS. have not ghrmasa 


(deep); the former reads ghadmarea, the latter ghdamarasa (? geographical 
names, names for the river). 5 A.V. ‘ Zabulon.’ 


and 
marries 
Sosana. 


Birth of 


Nino. 
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become patriarch, and Zabulon and the patriarch became great — 


friends. Then Sara Niamphori said to the patriarch: ‘Since 
this Zabulon is father and baptizer of the Branji, a man full 
of wisdom and constant in the service of God, give him thy 
sister Sosana to wife. The advice of Sara seemed good unto 
the holy patriarch !. 

St. Nino ?, the enlightener of Georgia, was born of them. 
She was their only child, and her mother brought her up in 
the service of the poor®, When Nino was twelve years old, 
her parents sold all they had, and went away to Jerusalem. 
On reaching the holy city, Zabulon, having been blessed by 
the patriarch, left his wife. He clasped his daughter St. Nino 
to his breast, wetting her face with the torrent of tears which 
flowed from his eyes, and said: ‘My. only daughter! I leave 
thee an orphan, and confide thee to thy Father who is in 
heaven, the God of all beings, for He is the Father of orphans, 
the Judge of the widow. Fear not, my child, imitate the 
love of Mary Magdalene and of the sisters of Lazarus for 
Christ. If thou lovest Him as they loved Him, He will give 
thee all thou askest of Him.’ 

When he had spoken thus, he gave her a kiss of eternal fare- 
well, and went away beyond Jordan, with men who had become 
savage for God's sake, and who dwelt apart from the world, but 


. God the omniscient Creator knew the place of their sojourn. 


The patriarch appointed the mother of Nino to serve poor 
and infirm women, and St. Nino served the Armenian Niaphori 
of Dvini two years, reading continually of Christ’s sufferings 
on the cross, of His burial, resurrection, and garments, of His 
linen, shroud, and cross. She learned everything, for there 
had been and there was no one in Jerusalem equal to the 
Niaphori in knowledge of the ancient law and the new; she 
excelled all. The Niaphori thus instructing her said: ‘I see, 
my child, thy strength, like the strength of the lioness, whose 


1 A.V. adds: ‘ they went away to his own town Colasa’ (var. Colastra). 
* Nino is simply nonea, i.e. the nun. 
* A.V, adds ‘day and night unceasingly.’ 


a... 
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roar is louder than that of any four-footed animal, or like the 
female eagle, which, soaring in the highest air, beyond 
the male, and, with the pupil of her eye, seeing all the 
country, tiny as a pearl, stops, searches, and like lightning 
perceiving her prey—she plumes her wings and immediately 
swoops upon it. Even thus may thy life be by the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit. Now will I declare unto thee every- 
thing: When to this earth of mortal man the immortal God 
came to call in the heathen, for He Himself wished to deliver 
the world, He began to do good to the Jews, to raise the 
dead, to give sight to the blind, and healing to the sick. 
The people were envious against him, and, taking counsel 
together, they sent soldiers (? couriers!) to ask the Jews to 
come to Jerusalem quickly, saying: “Come, let us gather 
together and destroy Him.’’ Then, from all parts, came 
numerous wise men, learned in the law of Moses, who resisted 
the Holy Spirit, and Him that was the Christ they did slay. 
They crucified Him and cast lots for His raiment, and it? fell 
to the lot of a citizen of Mtzkhet’ha, in the North. The Jews 
buried Christ, and guarded and sealed His tomb, but He rose 
again, as He had said from the beginning. And they found 
the linen early in Christ’s tomb, whither Pilate and his wife 
came. When they found it, Pilate’s wife asked for the linen, 
and went away quickly to her house in Pontus, and she 
became a believer in Christ®. Some time afterwards, the 
linen came into the hands of Luke the Evangelist, who put 
it in a place known only to himeelf. 

‘ Now they did not find the shroud (sudarz), but it is said 
to have been found by Peter, who took it and kept it, but we 
know not if it has ever been discovered. The crosses are 
buried in the city of Jerusalem, though no man knows in what 
place ; when it shall please God they also shall appear.’ 


1 stratioti. 

2 A.V. ‘the cvart’hé,’ i. o. chiton, tunic or shirt. 

* This passage does not occur in Kart’hlis Tskhovreba, nor in any other 
variant, except A.V. 


Nino 
departs 
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When St. Nino heard all this from Sara the Niamphori 
she offered thanks and blessing to God, and asked: ‘ Where 
is that northern land whence the Jews came and whither 
they took the raiment of our Lord Christ?’ Sara answered : 
‘1 There is in the East, in the land of Kart’hh, a town called 
Mtzkhet’ha, near Somkhet’hi and Mt’hiulet’hi, and now it has 
become a part of the empire of the Uzhiks?, and is a land of 
idolators.’ 

Now in those days a certain woman came from Ephesus, 
to worship at the holy places, and Sara Niamphori asked 
her if Queen Elene was still in error and darkness. And the 
woman answered: ‘I am their servant, a sharer in all their 
counsels both open and secret, and I know that she has now 
a great desire for the law of Christ and baptism.’ When 
St. Nino heard this, she said to the Niamphori: ‘Send me, 
and I will go before Elene the Queen; shall not I appear in 
her presence and speak for Christ’s sake?’ The Niamphori 
told the patriarch what Nino desired and intended, and the 
patriarch, Nino’s uncle, called his niece, and placed her on the 
steps of the holy altar. He laid his holy hands upon her 
shoulders, sighed towards heaven from the depths of his 
heart, and said: ‘O Everlasting Lord God, I entreat Thine 
aid for my sister's orphan child, and I send her to preach Thy 
divinity. May she spread the good tidings of Thy Resurrec- 
tion ; wherever it pleases Thee may her course be ; may this 
wanderer become, O Christ God, a haven of rest, a leader, 
wise in speech, since she goes forth in Thy name.’ And her 
mother gave her a farewell kiss, and made the sign of the 
cross upon her ®, and thus, with prayers to God, and blessings, 
they parted. 

St. Nino set out with the woman who had come from 


1 A.V. ‘It is a mountainous land north of Somkhit’hi, ruled by the Greeks 
and Uzhiks.’ 

* Uzhike or Uses, now Osses, Ossets. Cf. Const. Porphyrog. de Adm. Imp. 
c. 37; algo Acts ii. 9 in the Georgian version. The Uzhike have also been 
deacribed as Babylonians, Huns, Circassians (Odighe, Zychi). 

* A.V. ‘gave me a cross,’ 


ee 
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Ephesus. When they arrived in the kingdom of the Romans, with the 


in the house of that woman who had travelled with her they he. 

saw a certain queen! (? royal princess), by name Riphsime, 

and her foster-mother Gaiane”. They dwelt in a nunnery 

for virgins, longing to confess Christ, and waiting for baptism 

from Jerusalem. The woman came to St. Nino, and told 

her about queen Riphsime, and when Nino heard how Riph- 

sime loved Christ, she also went to dwell with her, with the 

woman who was her fellow-pilgrim. In the same year 

St. Nino baptized Riphsime, who had longed much for this, baptizes 

and, with her, her foster-mother Gaiane and others of her Ee pheime: 

household, to the number of fifty > souls; and St. Nino lived 

in the nunnery * with them two years. 

5In those days the emperor sent forth to seek a maiden The 

good and beautiful who might be to him a worthy wife. socks to 

When the messengers arrived at the convent of virgins they Rinhy 
phsime. 

saw Riphsime, and learnt that she was akin to kings. They 

were greatly pleased with her beauty, for nowhere could be 

seen one like unto her in loveliness. They drew her fair face 

and made a portrait of her on wood, and sent it to the 

emperor. When he saw it he was exceeding glad, and, filled 

with joy, he resolved to celebrate the wedding with splendour 

and great pomp. So he hastened and sent messengers and rulers 


1 A.V. vadagi mephetha. 

* A.V. omits ‘and her foster-mother Gaiane.’ 

* A.V. ‘forty.’ * A.V. ‘house.’ 

5 A.V. omits the legend of Riphsime, from ‘In those days the emperor...’ 
down to the incident of Nino's being hidden in a briar-bush (p. 15), where it 
goes on: ‘And I was left in a briar-bush.’ A.V. substitutes the following 
passage: ‘Then the Lord looked down upon Greece, and King Constantine 
became a believer; and he confessed Christ, he and his mother and all his 
court, in the year from the beginning (4.M.) 5444, from the resurrection of 
Christ, 311 (this date is in no other variant), and all Greece received 
Christianity. In the seventh year was the holy assembly at Nicaea, and in 
the eighth year our flight from Greece—Queen Riphsime, her foster-mother 
Gaiane and fifty souls, we set out in the first month on the 15th day. And 
we came into the bounds of Somkhit’hi (Armenia) into the garden of King 
T’hrdat; there were they slain in the first month on the 3oth day, on 
a Friday ’ (this date is not found in any other variant). 


Flight of 
Riphsime 
and her 
com- 


. panions to 


Armenia. 


The em- 
peror’s 
letter to 
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to all in his kingdom, ordering them to collect gifts; with great 
rejoicing they came, at his summons, to the imperial nuptials. 

Now when those saints saw the secret cunning of the 
enemy, and the fiery darts he hastened to shoot at Christ's 
holy ones, they were afflicted, for the king was a tool of 
wrath—like the serpent which spake in Paradise, even so was 
this heathen who was given over to the profane worship of 
unclean, abominable idols. When the blessed Riphsime and 
Gaiane, and others of the nuns saw this temptation which 
had come upon them, they remembered their vows of chastity 
which they had made. Woefully they wept that the pagan 
king had learnt of the beauty of St. Riphsime from the 
picture. They inflicted severe penance on themselves, fer- 
vently praying and entreating God without ceasing; and, 
being of one mind, they secretly fied from that land—fifty 
and three souls. The fugitives arrived within the borders 
of Somkhit’hi (Armenia), at the place which is called Akhal- 
kalaki, outside which is Dvini, the royal residence (?). 

They entered into wine-presses which were built to the 


north and east, and they kept themselves by selling their — 


handiwork. 

Now when the emperor saw that St. Ripheime and others 
with her had escaped from his hands, and from his wicked 
love, he was full of bitter discontent, and sent men forth into 
all places to seek them. And the imperial envoys came 
before Trdat, king of the Somekhi (Armenians), and delivered 
to him the emperor’s letter, which was as follows :— 

‘I, the emperor, greet my beloved brother sovereign and 
friend, Trdat. Be it known to thee, my brother and ally, that 
the sect of Christians, from whom formerly we have suffered, 


is. have again insulted our majesty and outraged our kingdom. 


They serve a certain dead man who was crucified, and worship 
a piece of wood, esteeming it a glory to die for their Lord; 
they fear not the Jews, but they fear Him who was slain 
and crucified by them; they insult kings and contemn the 
gods, and they even venerate not the sun, moon and stars, 


es ee a ee oe 
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but say all was created by the Crucified; and they flee from 
the world, fathers and mothers forsaking one another, separate 
while yet living. Although I have threatened and tortured 
them they increase more and more. But it came to pass 
that I saw the portrait of one of this sect, a young maiden, 
and I resolved to take her to wife; but her heart had no 
desire even for the love of the king. She looked upon me 
as loathsome and unclean, and fled secretly from me; and 
they are come into the bounds of thy land. Therefore, be 
it known unto thee, my brother, that thou shouldst seek for 
her and find her; and let those who are with her die the 
death, for they led her into error, but as for her who is so 
fair of face, Riphsime by name, send her to me. Yet, if she 
please thee, take her for thine own, for thou canst not find in 
the world of the Ioni (? Ionians, Greeks) a fairer—and mayst 
thou be kept alive in the service of the gods.’ 

When Trdat had read this command of the emperor, he Trdat de- 
immediately made haste to search, and when he found them noel 
in the wine-presses and saw Riphsime, love's desire wounded Fphsime, 
him, and he was filled with great joy, and resolved to take 
her to wife. Riphsime would not consent to this, therefore who re- 
he martyred her, with Gaiane her foster-mother and many ae 
others with them, as is written in the book of their martyrdom ; ™*"red- 
and we know of the miracles performed at the time of their 
martyrdom in the conversion of the Armenians, and by God's 
providence King Trdat through them was converted. 

Now some of those holy women escaped, among whom was Nino 
St. Nino, who hid in a briar bush which had not yet put ang hides 
forth its flowers. And while St. Nino was thus hidden, she o dae 
saw the form of an archdeacon' descending from heaven, Her 
clad in a stole of light, holding in his hands a censer from “"°" 
which arose sweet smelling smoke, concealing the heavens ; 
and with him were many celestial beings, The souls of the 
holy martyrs were set free from their bodies, and were united 
to the host of shining ones, and together they mounted to 


1 A.V. ‘deacon.’ 
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heaven. When St. Nino saw this, she cried aloud: ‘O Lord, 
O Lord, why leavest Thou me here among asps and vipers? ’ 
Then she heard a voice from heaven saying: ‘Thou too shalt 
be led away into the kingdom of heaven before the throne 
of God at the time when this thorn which is around thee 
shall be sweet with the scent of rose-leaves!; but now arise 
and go into the land of the North where the harvest is great 
but of labourers there is none.’ 

Then St. Nino went thence, and arrived at Orbant’hi2, on 
the bounds of Somkhit’hi; and after four months—from 
March till June—she set forth and came to the mountains 
of Javakhet’hi*® [where was the great lake which is called 
P’haravan. When St. Nino reached this place, and saw the 
northern mountains in summer covered with snow, and felt 
the coldness of the air, she trembled, and spake thus: ‘O 
Lord, O Lord, receive my soul!’ She tarried there two 
days, and begged nourishment from the fishermen who fished 
in the lake. There were also shepherds there, and when they 
watched their flocks by night they called upon their gods 
Armaz and Zaden to help them, and promised them sacrifices 
when they should come before them in peace. This they 
spoke in the Armenian tongue, which St. Nino had formerly 
studied a little with Niaphora, and she spake to one of the 
shepherds, and asked him: ‘Of what village are you?’ And 
he answered, saying: ‘ We are from* Kindzari, Rabati and 
the great city of Mtzkhet’ha, where these gods reign and 
kings rule®.’ St. Nino asked them: ‘Where is that city of 

1 A.V. adds: ‘by thy means.’ 

2 A.V. ‘Uloporet’hi, where I wintered in great distress’; Kart’hlis Tzkho- 
vreba, ‘Orbant’hi’; Queen Mariam’s MS. ‘ Urbnit’hi’; Nat’hlismtzemeli MS, 
‘ Orbnit hi’; Shiomghvimeli MS, ‘ Urbnisi.’ 

5 A.V. omits ‘from March till June,’ and all the passage from ‘ where was 
the great lake’ to the words, ‘Then she set out and came to the other side’ 
(on p, 18). This passage is inserted from the Nat'hlismtzemeli and Shio- 
mghvimeli MSS. A.V. inserts after the word ‘Javakhet’hi’; ‘that I might 
learn where Mtzkhet’ha was.’ 

* Some MSS, insert ‘ Elarbini and Sap’hartzeli.’ 

5 «Ghmert’hni ghmert’hoben da mep’heni mep’hoben,’ lit. ‘ the gods act as 
gods, the kings as kings,’ 
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Mtzkhet’ha?’ They. answered her: ‘On the river flowing 
from this lake lies Mtzkhet’ ha.’ 

When St. Nino saw how terrible was the length of the 
way, and how fearful the mountains, her spirit was seized 
with trembling. She placed a great stone for a pillow, and 
slept by that river flowing from the lake. And as she slept, 
there came to her in a vision a man of exceeding tallness, 
whose hair fell down on his shoulders(?)!; and he gave 
a sealed scroll to St. Nino, saying: ‘ Bear this swiftly to where ten 
Mtzkhet’ha and give it to the heathen king.’ But St. Nino a 
began to weep, and entreated him, saying: ‘O Lord, I am pag ied 
a stranger woman and unskilled, and I know not how to vision. 
speak their tongue. How can I go into a strange land, 
among a strange péople?’ Then the man undid the book, 
on which was the seal of Jesus Christ, and in it were written, 
in the Roman tongue’, ten sayings, as on the tables of stone 
delivered to Moses, and he gave them to St. Nino to read, 
and these were the sayings: 

1, Wherever they preach this gospel, there shall they 
speak of this woman. Matt. xxvi. 13. 

2. Neither male nor female, but you are all one. Gal. iii. 28, 

3. Go ye and make disciples of all the heathen, and baptize 
them in the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. Matt. xxvii. 19. 

4. A light to shine upon the heathen, and to give glory 
to thy people Israel. Luke 11. 32. 

5. §Preach the good tidings of the kingdom of heaven 
in all the world. Mark xvi. 15. 

6. Whoever receiveth you receiveth Me, and whoever 
receiveth Me receiveth Him that sent Me. Matt. x. 40. 

7. Now Mary was greatly beloved of the Lord, so that 
He always hearkened to her truth and wisdom. 

8. Be not afraid of those who can destroy your bodies, but 
are not able to destroy your soul. Matt. x. 28. 

1 ¢¢’hma t’hmosani.,’ ® ‘enit’ha romelebrit’ha’ (? Greek). 
* Omitted in Shio Mghvime MS. 
VOL, V, PART 1. c 
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g. Jesus said to Mary Magdalene: ‘Go, O woman, and 
tell the good news to My brethren.’ John xx. 17. 

10, Whithersoever ye go, preach in the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

When St. Nino had read through these words, she began 
to pray to God, and perceived plainly that this was a vision 
from on high. And she raised her eyes to heaven and 
besought the aid of the all-preserving God, established in 
the highest.] Then she set out and came to the other side 
of the river, to the part which flows westward, where she 
met many difficulties and trials on the road, fearful wild 
beasts and many troubles, until she reached the place where 
the stream begins to flow eastward, and then she was 
consoled, for there she found travellers, with whom she 
arrived in the suburbs of the city which is called Urbnisi, 
where she saw the worship of strange gods, for they wor- 
shipped fire, stones and wood. This grieved the soul of 
St. Nino. She entered the quarter? of the Jews, with whom 
she talked in the Hebrew tongue (wherein she was skilled) ; 
and she tarried there a month and learned the habits and 
customs of that land. 

One day a great multitude of ile set forth from that 
town to the great royal city*® of Mtzkhet’ha, to buy what 
they needed, and to offer sacrifice to their god Armaz; and 
with them went St. Nino. When they reached the city of 
Mtzkhet’ha they took up their quarters near the bridge of 
the Magi’. And when St. Nino saw the magicians, fire- 
worshippers, seducers of the people, she wept for their doom, 
and mourned their strange ways. And, behold, on the 
next day there was a great noise of trumpets and shouting, 
and a fearful tumult, and people without number, like 
the flowers of the field, rushing and crowding, waited for 

+ A.V. begins again. 

* Kart/hlis Tzskhovreba: ‘ ubansa Uriat’hasa,’ into the quarter of the Jews; 
Queen Mariam’s MS., ‘baginsa Romelt’hasa,’ into the Roman quarter. 


> Kart’hlis Tzkh. ‘deda kalakad,’ to the mother-city, metropolis. 
* Pompey’s bridge, built in 65 B.c. The modern bridge is on the same site. 
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the king and queen to come forth. Then came Queen 
Nana, and after her coming the people went quietly, and 
adorned all her path, and enclosed it with hangings of 
every colour, and strewed her way with leaves of trees, and 
flowers, and all the people began to praise the king. Next 
came King Mirian, terrible and in great pomp. St. Nino 
asked a certain Jewess: ‘What is this?’ She replied: ‘It 
is their custom to go up before their god of gods, like whom 
is no other idol.’ When St. Nino heard this, she ascended 
with the people to see the idol Armaz, and the mountain- 
sides were beautified with standards and ornaments like 
flowers of the field. And St. Nino hastened up to the fortress 
of Armaz, and placed herself near the idol in a crevice of 
the rock, and noticed the incomprehensible and inexpressible 
strangeness of the rites. There was a great noise, and the 
king and all the people trembled and were afraid before 
the idol. St. Nino saw standing a man made of copper, 
whose form was clad in a golden coat of mail, and he had on 
his head a golden helmet, and his shoulder-pieces and his 
eyes were of emeralds and beryls, and he held in his hands 
a sword bright as the lightning flash, which was turned in 
his hand, and none dared touch the idol on pain of death. 
And they spake thus: ‘If here there be any who despise 
the glory of the great god Armaz, of those who agree with 
the Hebrews, who hearken not to the priests who teach sun- 
worship, or of those who adore a certain strange god and Son 
of the God of heaven—if here among us be any of these 
wicked ones, may the sword of him whom all the world 
fears strike them down!’ When they had thus spoken, they 
each, one by one, worshipped the idol with fear and trembling. 
At its mght hand was another idol, of gold, with the face of a 
man, and its name was Gatzi!, and at its left hand was an 
idol of silver, with the face of a man, and its name was 
Gaim *, which were the gods of the Kart’hlian people. 

When the blessed Nino saw this, she began to sigh 

1 Catzé in Georgian signifies ‘man.’ ? A.V. Ga (3 ya). 

C2 
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and weep tears to God, because of the error of the land 
of the North, for the light was hidden from them, and 
the rule of darkness was over them!. She saw their kings, 
with their hosts and all the princes, journeying, as it were, 
onward to be swallowed up alive in hell, for they had left 
their Creator, and worshipped gods of stone, of wood, of brass 
and ‘of copper, and these they regarded as the creators of 
all. Then St. Nino remembered those words which her 
mother’s brother Iobenal, the patriarch, had spoken to her: 
‘As a herolI send thee forth, for thou goest into a strange 
land, to those of the race of Dargevel, Zevel, Barcidul *, 
which is in the Branjian language: ‘men who are enemies 
and adversaries of God.’ She raised her eyes to heaven and 
said: ‘O Lord, by Thy great power overturn these Thine 
enemies, and by Thy great longsuffering may this people 
become wise, and all Thy foes disappear from the earth like 
dust and ashes, but do not despise man whom Thou hast made 
in Thy likeness, and for whom One of the Trinity became 
man and gave life to all in the world. Look down upon their 
race, and deliver their souls from the wicked and invisible 
ruler, the prince of darkness, and grant, O Lord God of my 
father and mother, unto me Thy handmaiden, born to serve 
Thee, that Thy salvation may be seen in all corners of Thy 
earth, that the north with the south may rejoice, and that all 
the people may worship the only God, through Jesus Christ Thy 
Son, to whom it is fitting to give glory with thanks for ever.’ 

When St. Nino had finished this prayer and praise, 
immediately God sent forth west winds and hurricanes, with 
clouds fearful and ominous to look upon, and the noisy roar 
of thunder was heard, and at the setting of the sun there 
blew a wind with a bitter, ill-smelling, noxious odour. The 
multitude, perceiving this, began hastily to run and flee 


1 The Georgian words for ‘north’ and ‘shadow’ are practically the same. 
Hence the play upon words. 

* K. Tzkh. ‘ Dargvel, Zevel, Barcadul’; A.V. ‘Dgevel, Zephel, Narca- 
dovel’; Shio Mghv. and Nat’hl. Mtz. ‘ Darbevel, Zephel, Barcadul.’ 
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towards their dwellings in the town. God gave them but Destroying 
little time, and when they were all safe at home, suddenly “* mea 
His wrath burst forth fiercely from the cruel cloud, and hail 

fell, like stones the size of two hands', piercing, hard and 

strong, on the house of the idols, and broke them in little 

pieces, and the walls were. destroyed by the ternble wind, and 

cast among the rocks?. But Nino stood unharmed, watching 

from the same place where she had stood at the beginning. 

On the next day came King Mirian, and all the people, to 
seek for their gods, but they could not find them. Therefore 
were they seized with fear and trembling, and astonishment — 
filled their minds; and many said: ‘The idols are thus 
helpless and cast down because It’hrujan, the god of the 
Chaldeans, and this our god Armaz have always been enemies, 
for Armaz made the sea go over his land, and now he is 
envious and has done thus to him.’ Some affirmed that it 
was done by that God by whose power Trdat, the king of 
Armenia, had been turned into a wild boar, and then again 
from a wild boar into a man, for what other god could have 
done such a thing as this? Since that time when King 
Trdat by the power of Christ was turned into a wild boar, 
and by the power of Christ was again turned into a man, — 
the praise and glory of Christ was no longer secretly spoken 
in Kart’hli, for in the east the grace of God began to shine. 

5 Now in that day of wrath and of the overthrow of the 


1 A.V. ‘litrisa ’—weighing one pound or nine pounds. 

* In A.V. a leaf is wanting here, down to the words ‘for in the east the 
grace of God began to shine’ (end of next paragraph). The missing passage 
is found in Shio Mghv. and Nat’bl. Mtz. MSS. 

* A.V. begins again as follows: ‘And the king said, with tears: ‘‘ Hehe 
rait’hmeboi khojat’h st’habanub rasul p’haar zad,” which is, being tranelated : 
“ Thou speakest truly, O happy queen and apostle of the Son of God.”—Now 
in that day of wrath,’ &. 

Prof. Margoliouth points out that the words added in A.V. and beginning 
Hehe ... are a transliteration of late Persian, and probably correspond to 
the following: 


s e 2s “a 2 
ap pe dry 2 oste tae ST ge col ve 
Ah, ab, thou speakest truly, fortunate lady and apostle of the Son of God. 
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idols, when the hail and cruel wind were ceased, St. Nino 
came out from her crevice in the rock, and found the beryl 
eye, which she took, and went away to the edge of the 
precipice. In that place had been in ancient times a fortress 
and a city 1, and she saw standing there a tree which is 
called brinjz* (acacia), very lofty, and fair to look upon, 
with many branches, under whose shade she set up the sign 
of the cross, and there she tarried six days, giving thanks 
and entreating God that He would look down with mercy 
and deliver that people from the error of the devils. And 
when the overthrow of the idols took place it was the fifth 
month from March—the sixth day of August, the day on 
which Christ was transfigured before the prophets and His 
disciples *. | 
As I said, St. Nino dwelt hidden under the tree. There 
came to her from the court a maiden named Shroshana, who 
when she saw St. Nino was surprised, and asked her, by 
means of a woman speaking Greek, whence she came and 
what she did. When she learnt all from St. Nino (except 
about her parentage) and how she was a captive *, Shroshana, 
sympathetic and gracious because of her being a stranger, 
with tears besought St. Nino to go home with her to the 
palace ; but St. Nino would not, and Shroshana departed. 
Three days afterwards she arose, crossed the river Kura, 
and reached the royal garden, where is now the divinely 
raised column and the church of the Catholicos. There she 
saw the little house of the keeper of the garden, and went in. 
Anastos, the keeper’s wife, met her, and graciously kissed 
her, as if she had known her and been her friend for a long 
time, She bathed her feet, anointed her with oil, and gave 
her bread and wine. St, Nino tarried with her nine months. 


' Harmozica, built by King Bartom. Strabo, xi. 3.5; Pliny, Hist. nat. 
vi. 10, 2. 

* <The tree under which King Bartom used to rest and refresh himself.’ 
Sakarth. Samot’hkhe, p. 74. 

§ A.V. ‘ Evmanuvel on Tabor showed us Himself in the image of the Father.’ 

* Cf. Rufinus. A.V. omite here all reference to parentage and captivity. 


—S ee 
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Now Anastos and her husband were childless, and were much 

grieved thereat. In sleep, St. Nino saw a vision of a man 

clothed in light, who said to her: ‘Go into the garden, and 

you will find at the foot of a cedar a little twig ready 

to sprout forth with sweet smelling flowers of many beautiful 

colours. Take the earth from that place and give it to the 

couple to eat, and they shall have a son.’ St. Nino prayed, whose wife 
and gave it to the husband and wife to eat, even as the 
angel had commanded, and there was born to them a son, 
and, afterwards, many daughters. Then they believed on 
Christ, and secretly became disciples of Nino}. 

After the nine months which St. Nino spent in the house Nino re- 

of the gardener, she found outside the walls of the city, as it shay . 
were a little tent formed of brambles, by God’s providence, 
in that place where is now the altar of the Church of the 
Samt’havarepiscopozi (Archbishop), and there she took up 
her abode and place of rest, and there she raised her cross, 
which she had formed out of vine twigs, and sat up all night 
before it to watch, and turned night into day by her unceasing 
prayers and entreaties to God. Wondering at her many 
sufferings, the couple who kept the king’s garden served her. 
Whilst she dwelt thus, St. Nino often visited the Jewish 
quarter, that she might converse in the Hebrew tongue, and 
learn the whereabouts of the Lord’s tunic (cvaré’hz), of which 
she had heard at Jerusalem from the Niamphori—how it had 
been carried away by the Jews of Mtzkhet’ha, who would 
know where it was. 

She met a certain Jew, a priest called Abiat’har, and his peat 
daughter Sidonia, and preached to them the gospel of our and are 
Lord Jesus Christ. And they accepted it, and became her core ae 
disciples, with other Jewish women, to the number of six, disciples. 
taught by St. Nino, except baptism, for at that time there 
was no priest to baptize them, and secretly they were her 
disciples. And God, by the hands of St. Nino, performed 


1 A.V. omits the rest of this chapter, substituting for it Nino’s dream of 
the birds (p. 29). 
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many wonders and cures, for, by the use of herbs, she freed 

many incurable from their ailments. 
Constan- Three years lived she thus in the city of Mtzkhet’ha, and 
papeegeger then King Mirian and his nephew, the king of: the Persians, 
ot ai , made an expedition into Greece. Constantine, the Greek 
ersians. emperor, put them to flight by the power of Christ, and 
through His cross, which was borne before all the emperor's 


armies. 


The words of Abiathar the prest, who was con- 
verted by the holy and blessed Nino’. 


Story of I, Abiat’har, became priest, chosen by lot, in that year when 

AUDA thie holy and blessed mother Nino arrived in Mtzkhet’ha. 

Hereceives After that*, I received from the Jewish priests in Antioch 

take a letter wherein were these words :— 

Festhot ‘God has broken into three parts the kingdom of Israel, 
for lo! our prophets have ceased, and those in whom the 
Spirit of God still dwelt told us that all was fulfilled We 
are scattered over all the earth, and the Romans have seized 
our land ; we do nought but weep, for the wrath of God our 
Creator is fallen upon us. Now search, therefore, the Book 
of Moses *, who described all this to us—how He who on 
earth called Himself the Son of God would be slain. And 
we have been the cause of the slaying of this Nazarene. 
Now we see how from the first our fathers have sinned 
against God and have wholly forgotten Him. Then He gave 
them into the hand of the wicked, but they turned again and 
cried aloud unto God, and He speedily saved them from their 
woes ; and thus did they do, as we know from the Scriptures, 


‘ In A.V. this chapter comes after the story of the miracle performed by 
the holy pillar (p. 41). 

* A.V. ‘letters arrived from Rome and Egypt, and from the Hebrew 
priests and scribes in Babylon.’ 

* A.V. ‘who tells us: “He who calls Himself God on the earth shal! be 
hanged on a tree.” ’ 
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even unto the seventh time. Now, since the hands of our 
fathers have been raised against the Son of the Virgin, and 
they have killed Him, God has become wroth with us. He 
has destroyed our kingdom, and has sent us away from His 
temple. Our race is altogether despised. And from those 
days three hundred years (nay, more) have passed, and He 
has not hearkened to our prayers. Therefore it seems that 
this surely is not false, but that Man was from heaven.’ 

Much more did they write unto us, concerning themselves. 
When I had heard this, I began to inquire of the woman Is con- 
Nino about this Christ: who He was, and why the Son of Nine, 
God had become man. St. Nino opened her mouth, from 
which the words flowed forth like water from a well, and 
she began to tell unto me by heart our books, even from the 
beginning, and to declare their power. And lo! she awakened 
me as from sleep, and cast light upon my stony heart, and 
made the misery of my fathers manifest unto me. I trusted 
in the new law, and believed in the words of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, who had suffered and risen again, 
and who would come a second time with glory, and who 
was, and is in truth, the expectation of the Gentiles. My 
daughter Sidonia and I became worthy to receive sprinkling 
by the water of baptism, for the cleansing from sins, which 
the prophet David had desired, and of which he could not 
partake. I heard the voice of those that chanted together 
the new law, which David also had longed to hear. And 
I became worthy to partake of the true body and blood of 
Christ, the Son of God, of the Lamb slain for the sins of the 
world, which is of a sweet savour; and in this faith, O Lord, 
may my soul pass from my body! And lo! we saw with 
our eyes many kinds of miracles performed, in Mtzkhet’ha, 
by St. Nino’. 


by 


1 A.V. adds: ‘And the house of Eliozi was in the west of the city, at the 
Gate Mogvet’hi (of the Magicians), on the river Kura; and there was their 
little cemetery, upon which St. Nino raised the cross of Christ, and one by 
one the nobles were baptized there by Jacob the priest and Prosila the arch- 


The Geor- 
gian Jews 
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The words of the same Abwathar the priest con- 
cerning the tunic (shirt) of our Lord Jesus 
Christ}. 


I, Abiat’har, relate unto you that story which I have 
heard, and which I have learnt with mine ears from my 
parents, who learnt it from epistles, and from their parents 
and grandparents. 

In those days when Herod ruled in Jerusalem, there was 


deacon. They called the place “The Nobles’ Place of Baptism,” and it was 
very well known in our days, for it stood in a plain, without other buildings. 

‘In those days the Jews of Mtskhet’ha were filled with hatred towards 
me; and they tore down the tree-fern (?) (cilamo) which stood over against the 
door of the sanctuary and adorned the place, for its branches were entwined 
over all the front of the building. 

‘ And they began to go thence, except those of the house of the Barabeans, of 
whom fifty souls were baptized, and they became inhnbitants of Mtzkhet’ha, 
and Mirian gave them a village which is called T'zikhe didi. They were great 
before the king, and were all Christians, by the grace and guidance of the 
blessed Nino.’ 

(The Barabeans are mentioned on p. 43 a8 Cabrabians.) 

1 In A.V. this chapter is headed: ‘Chapter VII, written down by the 
Hebrew woman called Sidonia, daughter of Abiat’har the priest.’ It begins: 
‘ And it came to pass that the Lord looked down with mercy on this forgotten 
northern land of the Caucasians, on the mountaineers of Somkhit’hi, on which 
mountains was spread a mist, and in the plains a vapour of error and 
ignorance. And the land was shadowed from the sight and knowledge of 
the sun of righteousness, the Son of God ; its name in truth is land of the 
shadow (cf. note I on p. 20)... . There passed until the birth of Christ 
5100 years; from His birth to His crucifixion 33 years; from the crucifixion 
until the conversion of King Constantine of Greece 311 years; fourteen years 
later our queen Nino was sent with the message of truth to the mountains 
of darkness, and the dawn arose, and then shone forth the great monarch of 
day. Such was our history, O Georgians. For we were turned from the 
light, and were inheritors of darkness. We rejoiced gaily and amassed 
treasure, but when we mourned there was no consoler; we served things 
created, and not the Creator. Our fathers (i.e. the Jews) worshipped Gebal 
and Garizin, seated on cherubim, and beside was no God, nor Moses, nor 
a sign of them, but idols of soulless stone, And in this land of Kart’hli were 
two mountains, and on them two idols, Armaz and Zaden, who stink with the 
ill odour of a thousand souls of first-born youths, whom parents sacrificed until 
now, And there were other royal idols, Gatzi and Ga, and they sacrificed to 
them a prince, whom they burned with fire, and the ashes were scattered 
about the head of the idol.’ 
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a rumour that the Persians had taken Jerusalem ',and because hear of 
, : ; . _ Christ's 
of this there was grief and mourning among the Georgian nativity. 


Jews dwelling in Mtzkhet’ha, the priests of Bodi, the scribes . 
of Codi's stream, and the translators of the law in K’hobi *. 
These were all moved to go and help those in Jerusalem. But 
after a few days another messenger arrived with the consoling 
tidings that the Persians were not come to take Jerusalem ; 
for instead of arms * they carried royal* gold, myrrh (a speedy 
healer of wounds), and sweet smelling incense. They sought 
a certain child born of the seed of David, of a virgin, and 
they found the child born of a virgin, out of season, in an 
unseemly place, as is the custom for strangers(?). And they 
came to the Babe and worshipped Him, and offered Him their 
gifts, and they ® went away in peace’. And the Georgian 
Jews heard these tidings with great joy. 


After this, thirty years passed by, and Anna® the priest Annas, the 


wrote from Jerusalem to my father Eliozi® that He to whom MS" Priest, 


the kings of Persia came bringing gifts was grown up and Elim to 


Jerusalem 


arrived at man’s estate !°,and that He called Himself the Son to be 


1 A.V. ‘that twelve kings had come to take the land.’ 

7 The Hebrew settlements mentioned in the text seem to have been the 
following: Bodi, Budi or Bodbe, in Cakhet’hi, near Signakh, the place of 
Nino’s death and burial: her nunnery there still exists. Codis tsqaro, in 
Kart’hli, a small stream running into the salt Lake Cumisi, not far from the 
Kura, below Tiflis, Coda village is on this stream. XK’hobi (in A.V. Sobi, 
but ! misprint)—K’hoba is a small town in Samtskhe, near the town and old 
fortreas of T’hmogvi, district of Akhaltzikhe. 

> A.V. ‘and provisions.’ * A.V. ‘yellow.’ 

6 A.V. ‘the kings themselves bare burdens.’ 

® A.V. ‘crossed the mountains and.’ 

7 A.V. *‘ Now fear not, O Jews; I, Herod, sought and found not that child, 
nor its mother. But now I have raised the sword against all children of two 
years and less, and have destroyed him with them.’ 

§ A.V.‘ Ansa.’ ° A.V. ‘father’s father Oziai.’ 

© A.V. ‘and was arrived with John the son of Zakaria at the river Jordan. 
There went forth all the people of Jerusalem, and with them was thy father's 


- mother’s brother Elios (? Vthos). And behold the sky thundered, and the 


earth trembled, the mountains shook, the hills sang, the sea stood still, the 
waters arose—the son of Zakaria fled, and we were all seized with fear and 
trembling; and because of the multitude of the people we were silent 
concerning this matter.’ 
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preeent at of God. ‘Come hither unto His death, which will fulfil the 
yt law of God and of Moses.’ 
Eliozi went thither; he was my father’s father, an aged 
man, and his mother was of the race of Eh the priest, and 
Eliozi had one sister. The mother of Eliozi entreated him, 
saying: ‘Go, my son, at the royal summons of the king, to 
fulfil that law, despite which they take counsel. Consort not 
with them, O my son, for He is the word of the prophets 
and the fable of the wise, and the secret hidden from the 
Jews, the light of the Gentiles and life everlasting.’ Eliozi 
of Mtzkhet’ha and Longinozi of Carsni went away, and saw 
the crucifixion of the Lord Christ. 
Eliozi’s Now when they nailed the Lord on the cross, and Hasanig! 
a, struck the nails with an iron hammer in Jerusalem, Eliozi’s 
parotid hee mother, in Mtzkhet’ha, heard the blows, and suddenly cried 
the cross, out: ‘Farewell, kingdom of the Jews, for ye have slain your 
and dies. Saviour and Deliverer, and henceforth ye shall be accounted 
enemies and murderers of your Creator! Woe is me that Iam 
not buried before His death, for mine ears shall no longer 
hear, and after this I am no longer worthy to look upon the 
light of the Gentiles and the peace of Israel.’ When she 
had uttered these words, she straightway entered into rest. 
Eliozicar- The Lord’s tunic fell by lot to the Jews of Mtzkhet’ha, 
ries Christ’® and Eliozi took it to Mtzkhet’ha. His sister received him in 
Mtzkhet’- tears, and embraced his neck ; and taking the garment of Jesus, 
given it she pressed it to her bosom, and immediately her soul passed 
sister, who from her body. Threefold was the cause of her death: bitter 
cogent grief at the slaying of Christ, sorrow for her mother’s death, 
eras and? disappointment that she had not been present with 
her brother at the crucifixion. Then there was great wonder 


and turmoil in Mtzkhet’ha, which reached even unto King 


1 A.V. ‘Pasanic’; Q. Mariam’s MS. ‘Pasang’; Shio Mghv. MS. and 
Nat’hl. Mtz. ‘Pasanig’; Kart’hl. Tzkh. and other variants, ‘Hasinig.’ All 
these are probably corruptions of the word pasenaki, i.e, royal officer for 
executing justice, executioner. 

2 A.V. ‘longing for the tunic.’ 
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Aderei'; and all the people, and their princes, and King Aderci 
himself wished for the garment. But he was seized with 
horror and alarm when he found that he could not draw it 
from her hands; so firmly and eagerly did she clasp the 
garment to her breast, that her brother Eliozi buried it with 
her. The place where she was buried God only knows’, and 
none other can tell, save that it is near unto a cedar, brought 
from Lebanon, planted and reared in Mtzkhet’ha. 

My father also told me that the mantle of Elijah, a double (?) 
garment, endued with divine power, is in that city, lying 
under the stone of the altar of strength, unfound ° until the 
appointed time. - 

St. Nino urged me to ask my father to tell me all in detail, 
to satisfy her longing to know the place where the tunic was. 
But he only said that the place of ite burial was there where 
the tongues of men sing praises to God, the place where Jacob 
saw the ladder which mounted to heaven ¢. 

5After many years the grandnephew of King Aderci, King 
Amzael*, sought the garment among the Jews, but he could 
neither find it nor learn anything of it, except what is men- 
tioned above: that it was said to be buried near a cedar of 
Lebanon, But the family of the same Eliozi, who brought 
the tunic and buried it with his sister, knew that it was to the 
east of the city, by the bridge of the Magi. 

In those days St. Nino saw three times * yea, four times, in 
sleep, a vision. She was on her knees, and, bent forward, had 
fallen into a light slumber. She saw birds with black wings 
fly down from heaven, and they entered into the river, and 


1 A.V. ‘Amazaer, but in all other variants Aderci is said to have been 
king of Kart’hli at Christ’s death. 

* A.V. ‘and my mother Nino knows, but she does not tell, for it is not yet 
time to declare it. Let this suffice for disciples of Nino and believers in 
Christ, to know that it is near the place where a cedar brought from Lebanon 
was planted in Mtzkhet’ha.’ 

* A.V, ‘incorruptible.’ 

4 ? The altar of the church at Mtzkhet’ha thus described eereeraie 

5 A.V. omits this paragraph. * a.vD. 88. 

7 A.V. ‘ twice and three times.’ 


Mirian re- 
turns from 
Greece. 


Abiat’har’s 
preaching. 
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bathed, and became pure white, and they flew into the garden 
already spoken of, and gathered the fruits and pecked the 
flowers ; and they came graciously and lovingly towards Nino 
as if she were the mistress of the garden, and gathered round 
her, singing sweetly !. 

When St. Nino told this to her disciple Sidonia (Abiat’har’s 
daughter), she answered: ‘O stranger, of foreign birth! 
captive, according to thy words! I know that by thee these 
times will be renewed, and through thy means will hear ‘the 
story. of what our fathers did; how they spilled the innocent 
blood of the Divine One, for which deed the Jews have 
become a shame, scattered to the ends of the earth, their 
kingdom destroyed, and their holy temple taken from them, 
their glory given unto a strange people. O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem! thy wings are stretched forth ?, and thou gatherest 
under thy wings every nation from the ends of the heavens. 
Behold now this woman is come, by whom will be changed 
all the law of this land.’ Then she turned to Nino and said : 
‘This thy vision announces and declares, that this place will 
be spiritually changed by thee into a garden of Paradise, 
yielding heavenly fruits for evermore.’ 

8Now when King Mirian returned from Greece, put to 
flight by King Constantine, he heard how St. Nino preached 
the gospel of Christ; for he heard it openly said that ‘the 
dwellers in the north were found in error, and he was told of 
the vine-stem cross, and of the great miracles done by her. 
Without medicine she cured those who had incurable diseases 
by the application of the cross. Her disciples also preached : 
those who had been secretly converted, to the number of 
seven women of the Jewish race: Sidonia, the daughter 
of Abiat’har, and six others, and the couple who kept the 
king’s garden, and Abiat’har the priest, that new Paul, who 


1 A.V. does not say that the birds were black, nor that they became white. 

7 A.V. ‘thy children are scattered.’ 

* A.V. from this point to the incident of Khwarai (p. 33) is very brief, 
saying little about the miracles. 
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preached the law of Christ fearlessly and unceasingly. He 
was skilled in the old law, the new law he learned from Nino; 
and even more than Nino he convinced all men and taught 
the law of truth. | 

The Jews were moved to stone Abiat’har, but King Mirian Mirian 
sent servants and hindered the Jews from killing him, for Qrisvhar 
King Mirian wished for the law of Christ, having heard of #"ut 
many miracles done by it in Greece and Armenia, and he did 
not hinder the preaching of Nino and her disciples. But the 
devil, the enemy of all true believers, warred against him ; 
and Queen Nana! was more cruel than the king, and a despiser 
of the preaching of the trae gospel of Christ. 

St. Nino prayed unceasingly in her dwelling in the bramble 
bush, and the heathen were surprised at her prayer and watch- 
ing, and it seemed strange unto them, and they began to 
question her. And she made known to them the old and 
new books, making the foolish wise, and putting into their 
hearte the love of Christ. 

Three years did she preach thus, converting many. Now Nino heals 
there was a young boy of noble birth who was very sick, and hice nu: 
his mother took him from door to door, to see if perchance 
she might find some skilled in healing, and helpful in his 
trouble. They all diligently inquired into his sickness, but 
none could cure the child, and the physicians told the woman 
that her boy could never be healed. The woman was a bitter 
heathen, hating the Christian faith, and hindering others 
from going to consult Nino; but, being in despair, she came 
and fell down before Nino, entreating her to heal the lad. 

St. Nino said: ‘That healing art which is of man I know not; 
but my God whom I serve, Christ, can cure this child, though 
all think his case hopeless.’ She placed the sick boy on the 
cloth? whereon she always prayed, and began to entreat the 
Lord; and the child was cured. She gave the astonished 


1 Sabinin says that Nana was the daughter of the Pontian general Nikator, 
and that she raised a statue of Venus in Georgia. Others say she was the 
daughter of Uliotori of Pontus. * oflici, i.e. ciliciam. 
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and joyful boy to his mother, who confessed Christ, saying : 
‘There is no God save Christ, whom Nino preaches, And 
she became St. Nino’s disciple, and went her way glorifying 
God. 
Queen Queen Nana fell sick of a sore and grievous illness which 
oe none was able to cure. All the skilled physicians exhausted 
by Nino. their medicines, and yet could do nothing ; they were power- 
legs and despairing. Then Queen Nana was told how the 
Roman captive woman, who was called Nino, had, by her 
prayers, healed many sick folk. She commanded her servants 
to bring Nino. They went and found her sitting in the 
bower under the. bramble, praying, and it was the sixth 
hour. They told her the queen’s command. (She answered:) 
‘We are not commanded to go out of our humble tent; but 
let the queen come hither to my abode, and verily she shall 
be cured by the power of Christ.’ The servants related to the 
queen what Nino had said, and she eagerly bade them prepare 
her couch and take her; and her servants bore her on her 
couch, and her son, Rev, and many people went with her. 
When they came to St. Nino’s dwelling, and placed the queen 
on the cloth, St. Nino began to pray and entreat God for 
‘a long time ; then she took her cross, and with it touched the 
queen’s head, her feet, and her shoulders, making the sign of 
the cross; and straightway she was cured, and arose restored ; 
Conversion and she believed in Christ, and said: ‘Thcre is no other God 
Dias save Christ, whom this captive woman preaches. From that 
time she became the friend of Nino, and always inquired 
and sought to know the faith of Christ; and St. Nino, and 
Abiat’har (the new Paul), and his daughter Sidonia taught her. 
And the queen became a believer, and knew the true God. 
Mirianin- The king inquired of her how she was so suddenly cured, 
qnires 19% and she told him all: how, without medicine, by the touch of 
a a cross, she was healed; and multitudes who had seen it 
confirmed the queen’s words. King Mirian was filled with 
wonder, and he began to seek the faith of Christ. Often he 
inquired of the Jew, Abiat’har, of the old and new books, and 
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he was instructed in everything. In the Book of Nebrot’hi!, Prophecy 


which King Mirian had, he found what was written about Cera ia % 
the building of the tower*. How there was a voice from Oe Nimrod. 
heaven to Nebrot’hi, saying: ‘I am Mikael, appointed by 

God to be ruler of the east. Depart from that town, for God 

protects it; but in the last days will come a Lord from heaven 

who will be despised among a despised people. The fear of 

Him will bring to nought the charms of the world; kings 

shall forsake their kingdoms and seek poverty. He will look 

upon thee in thy grief and deliver thee.’ 

Then Mirian perceived that what the old and new books King 
testified was affirmed by the Book of Nebrot’hi, and he became MS" | 
eager for the faith of Christ. But the invisible enemy warred Scriptures, 
against him, hindering the confession of Christ, strengthening 
in his heart the hope in idols and fire. The queen ceased 
not to entreat him to confess Christ; but for a year from but still 
the time of the queen’s conversion the king was undecided.” 
St. Nino taught the people unceasingly, and to none did she 
say who she was nor whence she came, but she called herself 
a captive. 

After this, there was a magician (fire-worshipper), a Persian A Persian 
prince named Khwarai*®; he was sick in mind, and beside iia ‘ 
himeelf, and nigh unto death. Now this prince was a kinsman 
of King Mirian ‘, and the king and queen begged St. Nino’s Mirian and 
help, and the king looked to her, being still undecided. He sary 
said to St. Nino: ‘By what god’s power dost thou perform at ans 
these cures? Art thou a daughter of Armaz, or a child of defence of 
Zaden? Thou art come hither from a strange land, and the aia 


graciousness of the gods is fallen upon thee; they have 


1 Nimrod. Mr. J. Rendel Harris says that in the Convent of Sinai, Cod. 
Arab. No. 456, there is a piece entitled ‘The History of Nebrod Son of 
Canaan,’ a’ ‘Ioropla NeBpwd vlot Xavady, 

2 Or rather ‘column.’ The Book of Nimrod is mentioned in Vakhtang 
Gorgaslan’s life. 

®* A.V. ‘Khuarasneuli (i.e. a native of Khorasan), Nana’s mother’s 
brother.” (Sneulé means sick.) 

4 A.V. now agrees in the main with the text followed. 
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endowed thee with the power of healing, with which thou 
mayest bring life to a strange land and be renowned for ever. 
Be as a nurse to our children in this worshipful city}, but 
speak not these strange words of the false faith of the Romans 
—say nothing of it. For, behold, the great conquering gods 
of the world ?, enlighteners and teachers of the Kart’hlians, 
Armaz and Zaden, searchers out of every hidden thing, with 
the ancient gods of our fathers, Gatzi and Gaim °, are to be 
trusted in by men. Now if thou wilt cure this prince, I shall 
enrich thee, and make thee a citizen of Mtzkhet’ha, as a 
servant of Armaz. Though by the winds and hail that beat 
upon him he was broken, nevertheless that place is immovable. 
This Armaz and the god of the Chaldeans, It’hrujan 4, have 
ever been enemies ; our god caused the sea to flow over the 
other, who has now done this. Thus is the custom of the 
conquerors of the world. Now be thou content with this my 
command.’ 

St. Nino replied: ‘O king, in the name of Christ, by the 
intercession of His Mother and all His Saints, may the God 
of heaven and earth, the Creator, send down upon thee His 
glory and greatness, and may He pour out upon thee from: the 
countless store of His mercies, aa from a furnace, one spark of 
His grace, that thou mayest know and perceive the height ° 
of the heavens, the light of the sun, the depth of the sea, the 
breadth of the earth and its foundation. And mayest thou 
know, O king, who clothes the heaven with clouds, with 
winds, and with the voice of thunder, who shakes the earth 
with His violence, and casts forth the lightning °, and sets 
the mountains on fire with His divine wrath, who causes all 
the earth to tremble (the great serpent in the seas trembles), 
even unto the destruction of all the earth, mountains and 
solid rocks. Know thou all these things; for the unseen God 

' A.V. ‘Be as one of the nurses in this honourable land.’ 
2 A.V. ‘the givers of fruits, of sun, and of rain.’ 3 A.V. ‘Ga.’ 
‘ A.V. ‘It’hroshana.’ 


§ ‘simaghle,” but A.V. has ‘ simart’hle,’ i.e. justice. 
* A.V. ‘on its path, and sends forth the fires of his wrath.’ 
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in the heavens, He is Lord of all created things, except His 
Son, who proceeded from Him into the world, appearing in 
the form of a man; He fulfilled all for which He came, and 
ascended into the heights to His Father. The everlasting 
God is high, and looks down upon the humble, and He knows 
the proud from afar. O king, His presence is near unto thee ; 
for in this city is a marvel, the garment of the Son of God; 
and they say the mantle of Elijah is also here, and many 
miracles have been revealed; and I will cure this thy prince 
only in the name of my Christ and by the cross of His 
sufferings, as it also cured Queen Nana of her great sickness.’ 
And they bronght that prince to her, and Queen Nana and heals 

came also into the garden, and they put him under the cedar. aie ae 
Nino raised her hands to the eastward, and said thrice: 
*O devil, I conjure thee to leave him, that Christ, the Son of 
God, may come in.’ And Nino wept, sighing from her soul, 
and besought the help of God for that man. Her disciples 
also were there for one day and two nights!, and suddenly 
the evil spirit went forth. The prince, and his family, and 
his people? were converted by Nino, and they glorified the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, now, always, and for 
evermore. Amen. 


Story told by the woman Sidon, who was the 
disciple of St. Nino, who saw and described 
the miraculous conversion of King Mirian, and 
how he fell at the feet of Nino to confess Christ. 
The setting up of the cross, the building of 
a church, and the miracles done therein. 


One day in sammer, in the month of July (20th day), on Se 
the Sabbath day *, [the king went forth to hunt, towards ceeea 
Mukhran. Unseen, that adversary, the devil, came unto him, a: 

A.V. ‘one day.’ 3 A.V. omits ‘ and his people.’ 

® From this point to the words: ‘Queen Nana and all the people passed 


out to meet the king’ (on p. 37), there is a hiatus in A.V., filled in from 
Nathl. Mts. and Shio. Mghv. variants. 
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and implanted in his heart the love of fire and idols, and he 
thought to massacre all the Christians, in order to do service 
to his false gods. The king said to four of his counsellors : 
‘We are not worthy before our gods, for we are idle in their 
service, and have allowed these Christian sorcerers to preach 
their faith in our land; and they perform their miracles of 
sorcery. Now my advice is this: That we destroy all these 
trusters in the cross, unless they will serve the conquering 
gods of Kart’hli. Let us see Nana, my wife, if she will 
repent, and forsake her belief in the cross, and if not, I will 
forget my love for her, and, with the others, she too shall 
be destroyed.’ His companions agreed with this counsel ; for 
they were zealous in this matter, having desired it from the 
beginning, but not daring to declare themselves openly. 

The king passed the environs of Mukhran, and went up the ~ 
high mountain T’hkhot’hi !, whence he saw Caspi and Up’hlis- 
tzikhe ; he was crossing the mountain towards the south when 
the sun was darkened, and it became like black, eternal night. 
The darkness seized upon the surroundings, and the men lost 
one another. In grief and anxiety the king was left alone. 
He wandered about on the thickly wooded mountains; then, 
fearful and trembling, he stood in one place, and hope for his 
safety forsook him. Then he bethought himself and took 
counsel in his heart: ‘Lo, I have called on my gods and 
have not found comfort. Now, can He whom Nino preaches, 
the cross and the Crucified, through hope in whom she does 
miracles, can He have power to deliver me from my grief? 
I am ina living hell, and I know not if over all the earth 
this change has taken place, and the light turned to dark- 
ness, or only on me. If this grief be for me alone, O God of 
Nino, lighten this night to me, and show me the world again, 
and I will confess Thy name. I will erect a wooden cross and 
worship it, and set up a house to pray in, and obey Nino 
and the faith of the Romans.’ 

When he had spoken thus, it became light, and the sun 

1 Thirteen miles west of Mukhran. A small church still marks the spot. 
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shone forth in his glory. Then the king dismounted from his 
horse, and, standing in that place, stretched out his bands 
towards the eastern heavens, and said: ‘ Thou art a God above 
all gods, a Lord above all lords, Thou God of whom Nino tells, 
and Thy name is to be praised by all creatures under the 
heavens and upon the earth ; for Thou hast delivered me from 
my woe and lightened my darkness. Behold, I know that 
- Thou desirest my deliverance, and I rejoice, O blessed Lord, 
to come near Thee. In this place will I set up s wooden 
cross, by which they may glorify Thy name, and may 
remember this miraculous deed for ever. So he took note 
of the place, and then departed. Now the scattered people 
saw that light, and assembled ; and the king cried out: ‘ Give 
the glory to Nino’s God, for He is God for ever, and to Him 
only is glory fitting for ever1.’] 

Queen Nana and all the people passed out to meet the king, King 
for they had heard first that he had perished and then that he Aa 
was returning in peace. They met him at Kindzara and Mtskhet- 
Ghart’ha*. And St, Nino was in her bramble bush praying 
at that hour, as was her custom at eventide, and we with her 
were fifty souls. And when the king came, the town seemed 
to shake. The king cried with a loud voice: ‘Where is that 
stranger woman, who is our mother, and whose God is my 
Deliverer?’ When he heard that she was in the bush pray- 
ing, he went towards ber with all his army, dismounted, and 
said to Nino: ‘Now am I become worthy to call upon the 
name of thy God and my Deliverer.’ So St. Nino taught him, 
and bade him worship towards the east and confess Christ rie 
the Son of God. There was trembling and weeping among Christ. 
all the people when they saw the king and queen in tears °. 

The next day King Mirian sent ambassadors to Greece, to 


1 End of hiatus in A.V. 

* Kindzara is a few milea north of Mtzkhet’ha, on the river Narecvavi, near 
its junction with the Aragva. Ghart’ha is in the same district. 

* A.V. adds: ‘for joy, and because of the wonderful miracle which had 
taken place.’ 
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King Constantine, [and a letter from Nino to Queen Elene 
telling of all the miracles performed by Christ, which had 
been done in Mtzkhet’ha to King Mirian, and entreating them 
to send priests quickly to baptize them]. And St. Nino and 
her disciples preached to the people day and night un- 
ceasingly, and showed them the true way to the kingdom of 
heaven. 


Words of the same (Sidonia) concerning the 
building of the church *. 


The people quickly adopted Christianity. Before the priests 
came, the king said to St. Nino: ‘I will hasten to build 
a house of God. Where shall it be built?’ Nino said: 
‘Wherever the prince® wishes.’ The king replied: ‘I like 
this thy bush, and there would it please me. But if it may 
not be there, let it be in the royal garden by the tall cedar 
among fruitful branches and sweet-scented flowers [* according 
to the vision which thou didst see, of black-feathered birds 
bathing in the waters, so that they became dazzlingly white, 
and, seating themselves in the trees, poured forth their sweet 
voices]. Truly this transitory garden will bring us to 
eternal life. There shall we build a house of God® for prayer, 
before the coming of the priests from Greece.’ 

Quickly he took wood, and instructed the carpenters. And 
they cut down the cedar, and from it prepared °® seven pillars 
for the church. When they had built the wooden wall, they 
set. up the pillars one by one. The biggest pillar, which was 
wonderful to look upon, was ready to be placed in the midst 
of the church, but they could not raise it. The king was 
informed of the miracle, how they could not move the column 


' A.V. omits the passage in brackets. 

2 A.V. does not make this a separate chapter. 3 A.V. ‘king.’ 
* A.V. omits this passage about Nino’s vision. 

5 A.V. adds: ‘which will stand for ever.’ 

° A.V. ‘a pillar, and on its roots they laid the foundation of the church.’ 
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into its place. Then the king came with many people, and 
they used very powerful machines, and great force, and all 
the people tried by many means to raise it, but they could 
not. The king and all the people were astonished, and said : 
‘ What can this be?’ And when evening came, the king went 
home very sad. 

St. Nino and twelve women of her disciples tarried by the Vision of 
pillar and wept. And at midnight those two mountains— rer 
Armaz and Zaden—fell, as if they had been broken off, and Drmat ond 
they stopped the rivers. The Mtcvari (Kura) rushed down 
and carried away the town, and there was a terrible soand of 
weeping and lamentation. The Aragva also descended upon 
the fortress, and there were fearful noises. The women were 
afraid and fled, but the blessed Nino cried aloud: ‘ Fear not, 
my sisters; the mountains stand there, and all the people are 
asleep. This destruction of the mountains is but a symbol, 
for the mountains of paganism are cast down in Kart’hli, and 
the rivers which are stopped are the blood of the children 
sacrificed to their idols!, which now will cease. The voice of 
lamentation is that of many devils, mourning because they 
are driven from their places by the power from on high and 
by the Cross of Christ. Turn back, therefore, and pray to God.’ 

And suddenly the sounds ceased, and there was nothing. 

St. Nino arose and stretched forth her hands and prayed to hala of 
God, saying: ‘May this matter not be hindered, which the j, foccuaiee 
king is engaged upon.’ Again, before the cock crew, a power- Mtskhet' 
fal army appeared with terrible noise at the three gates oe 
the city. They broke the gates in pieces, and the town was 
filled with Persian soldiers. There arose horror-inspiring 
cries and shrieks, and there was slaughter and shedding of 
blood everywhere. There was great wailing, and clashing 
of swords, and at this fearful sight our bodies became faint 
and our souls lost courage ; and there was much weeping for 
our kinsfolk. Suddenly there was heard a loud cry : ‘ Khuara, 
king of the Persians, and Khuarankhuaera’, king of kings, 

1 A.V. ‘to their evil spirits.’ 7 A.V. ‘Khuarankhuara.’ 
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command that every Jew be given to the edge of the sword.’ 
When I heard this and understood it, I and the ten! who 
were with me were filled with doubts, and the swordsmen 
were approaching nearer, and round about us they killed and 
slew. Then a mighty voice was heard, saying: ‘ King Mirian 
has been captured.’ Our saving guide looked round and said: 
‘I know what that ery is which now causes so much grief. 
Let us thank God. This is a sign of their destruction, of 
the life of Kart’hli and the glory of this place.’ Our wise 
leader consoled us, she was in truth our leader and blessed 
apostle. 

She (Nino) turned to one of the army, and said: ‘Where 
are the kings Khuara and Khuarankhuasra? Yesterday ye 
came forth from Sabastan; how are ye arrived so quickly? 
Ye are a great host and mighty; why have ye destroyed this 
city and given it to the sword? Go with the winds and 
breezes to the mountains and rocks of the North, for behold 
He cometh from whom ye flee. She stretched forth her 
hands and made the sign of the cross, and suddenly it all 
became invisible, and there was a great calm. The women? 
blessed Nino and glorified God. 

The pillar © When dawn was drawing nigh, the women fell asleep, but 
louly 1, Sidonia, was awake, and she stood with upraised hands. 
fixed. § Behold, a youth stood there, adorned in brilliant light, shrouded 
in fire; and he spoke some words. She fell on her face, and 

the youth put his hand to the column and raised it, and it 

stood up. And I, Sidonia, was astonished, and said: ‘O 

queen, what is this?’ She answered: ‘Bend thy head to the 

earth’; and she began to weep. A little while afterwards, 

she and I arose and went from that place. And the women 

who were without also saw the column®. And it was as if 

fire came down; and it (the column) approached its own place, 

and stood twelve cubits away from the earth, and gently, by 


1 1 Probably the meaning is that some Judas had meantime deuerted 
St. Nino. 2 A.V. ‘sisters.’ 
* A.V. ‘And the women were outside, and behold I saw the column.’ 
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degrees, settled above the place cut out for it at the root of 
the cedar. 

At daylight the king arose, heavy hearted with care, 
looked at the garden and the newly commenced church of 
which he thought so much. He saw a light, like a flash 
of lightning, rising to heaven from his garden. He began 
to run, and quickly came there, and all the multitude of his 
household and all the people of the town came, for they too 
saw the miracle. The column, shining with light, came down 
into its place, as if from heaven, and stood firm in its place, 
untouched by the hands of man. Happy the time when this 
happened! The city of Mtzkhet’ha was filled with fear and 
joy, and shed rivers of tears. The king and princes and all 
the people with deep sighs glorified God, and blessed St. Nino, 
and great miracles were done that day. | 

1First there came a Jew, blind from his birth. He Miracles 
approached the divinely raised column and immediately a egrets i 
received his sight, and glorified God. pillar: 

Then there was Amzaspani*, a youth of the court, who had Healing of 
been bedridden for eight years. His mother brought him in ai " 
faith, and placed his couch before the pillar of light, entreat- 
ing Nino: ‘ Look upon this my son who is nigh unto death ; 
for I know that the God whom thou servest and preachest 
unto us is God.’ Nino touched the column, and placed her 
hand upon the lad, saying: ‘Dost thou believe in Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, come in the flesh to give life to all the 
world®? . . . Be cured through Him, and praise Him whose 
power heals thee.’ Straightway the youth arose whole, and 
great fear seized the king and all the people. All kinds of 
sick came and were healed, until the king put a covering of 
wood round the column and bid it from sight, and even then 
the people touched the covering and were cured. The king 


1 A.V. begins a new chapter. 

2 A.V. does not give the youth’s name. 

3 A.V. inserts: ‘And the youth replied: “ Yes, queen, I believe in Jesus 
Christ, the Saviour of creatures.” Then said Nino; ’. 
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quickly set about the completion of the church in the royal 
garden. 

1When King Mirian’s ambassadors arrived before King 
Constantine and told him what had happened, the king and 
his mother, Queen Elene, were filled with gladness: first, 
because the grace of God was shining into all places, and by their 
hands all Kart’hli would be baptized ; and then they rejoiced 
because they believed that the Persians would be destroyed 
by King Mirian; and they received them with love. They 
praised and thanked God, and sent the true priest Ioane the 
bishop, and with him two priests and three deacons. King 
Constantine wrote a letter of prayer and blessing to Mirian, ’ 
thanking God, and sent him a crosg, an icon of the Saviour, 
and many gifts. Queen Elene wrote a letter of praise and 
comfort to Nino. The bishop, priests, and ambassadors arrived 
at Mtzkhet’ha. The king and all the people were filled with 
joy, for they longed to be baptized. Then Mirian immediately 
sent forth a command that all the erist’havs (governors of 
provinces), spasadars (generals), and all the persons in his 
kingdom should be called before him ; and they all came in 
great haste to the town. 

The king was baptized under the hand of St. Nino, and, 
afterwards, the queen and their children under the hands of 
the priests and deacons. They blessed the river Mtevari 
(Kura), and the bishop prepared a place near the gate of 
the bridge of the Magicians, where was the house of Elioz 
the priest, and there the illustrious people were baptized, and 
they called that spot Mt’havart’h Sanat’hlo (the place of 
baptism of the princes). Lower down on the same river, in 
two places, the two priests and the deacons baptized the 
people. The people struggled one with another; quickly 
they entreated the monks, each to be first baptized, so strong 
was their desire to be baptized, for they had heard the preach- 


1 A.V. omits to the end of the chapter, only saying: ‘Then came the 
ambassadors from Greece with the chief of the priests, priests and deacons, 
and began to baptize, as is written above.’ 
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ing of Nino, how she had said: ‘ None who are not baptized 
will find that light eternal.’ Therefore they were all in 
great haste to be baptized. So they all received baptism, 
and the majority in Kart’hli, except the Mt’hiulians (moun- 
taineers) of Caucasus; the light was shed upon them, but 
they lay obstinately in darkness for some time. There were 
the Jews of Mtzkhet’ha, also, who were not baptized, except 
the Cabrabians ', of whom were baptized fifty souls, and they 
became true Christians; for this they became great before . 
the king, and he gave them a village which they call 7zikhe 
didi (the great stronghold). P’heroz, the son-in-law of King 
Mirian, did not receive baptism, nor his people, but they were 
obedient to King Mirian’s temporal power. 

Then King Mimnan sent Bishop Ioane, and men of power Mirian 
with him, to King Constantine, and begged for a piece of gmete- 
the wood of life which at that time had appeared to the nts 
servant and lover of Christ, Queen Elene. He also asked that priests. 
many priests might be sent into all the towns and places to 
baptize the people, so that soon every soul in Kart’hli might 
be baptized; he also asked for masons to build churches. 
When they arrived before the Emperor Constantine, he gave 
them gladly of the wood of life: those beams to which the 
feet of the Lord were nailed, and the nails for the hands. He 
sent also priests and many masons. 

King Constantine built in his kingdom a holy church, Constan- 
a holy temple, and gave very great treasure to Bishop Ioane, {7°"™*, 
and commanded that wherever he first came in Kart’hli, built. 
there they should build churches in his name, that this gift 
might be possessed in the bounds of Kart’hli. The bishop 
went away, and with him the ambassadors. When they 
arrived at the place which is called Erushet’hi*, the car- 

? Kart’hl. Tzkh. ‘Barabians.’ Said to be descendants of Barabbas. 

2 Erushet’hi was a district, with a river of the saine uame, at the head 
waters of the Kura. The village or fortress of Erushet’hi is close to Naka- 
lakevi, ‘od était une ville, aujourd’bui simple bourg. La fut batie une belle 


église & coupole, par un envoyé du grand Constantin, aux frais de l’empereur.’ 
Wakhoucht, Descr. géogr. p. 105; Bergé and Bakradze, Zapiski, p. 110; Hist. 
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penters stopped there to build the church; they put the 
treasure there, and the nails by which the Lord’s hands 
were pierced. Then they went on and came to Manglis! 
and began to build a church, and there they placed the beams 
to which the Lord’s feet were nailed. And King Miran 
was displeased that they did not come first to the royal city, 
but had begun to build churches in other towns and places, 
and had left the relics there. But St. Nino came to him and 
said: ‘O king, be not angry; for wherever they go they 
spread abroad the name of God; and in this city is there not 
the glorious garment of the Lord ?’ 

The king took Abiat’har and many Jews with him, and 
inquired of them concerning the tunic; and they told him 
all that which is written above. Then King Mirian raised 
his hand, and said: ‘ Blessed art Thou, O Jesus, Son of the 
living God; for from the beginning Thou didst desire to 
deliver us from the devil and the dark place. Therefore was 
Thy holy garment brought from Thy holy city Jerusalem by 
those Hebrews, deniers of Thy divinity, and of a race unknown 
to us,’ 

The king and all the city went forward firmly in Christianity. 
The carpenters began to build a church on the outskirts of 
the city, on the dwelling of St. Nino, where the bramble was, 
and where now is tke bishop’s church. And St. Nino said: 
‘ Blessed is our Lord Jesus Christ, and the Father of our Lord, 
who hath sent down His holy Word from the high heavens, 
even from His mighty throne, that He might descend to the 
base earth, born indeed of the seed of David, of a virgin pure 
and holy ; for it was agreeable to Him to give life to us. He 


de la Géorgie, t. i. pp. 121, 195. At Cumurdo, still nearer the source of the 
Kura, is another church said to have been built by Constantine’s envoys. 
Bergé and Bakradze, Zap. p. 8§; Wakhoucht, pp. 99, 101, 103; Brosset, 
Voy. archéol. IL Rapp. p. 166, IV Rapp. p. 6. 

1 Manglis church is about twenty-five miles west of Tiflis. Vide Bergé and 
Bakradze, p. 93; Wakhoucht, Deser. géogr. p. 171.—‘ Cette dglise n’a jamais 
été ruinée. Au midi de la vofite est représenté Mahomet sor un lion; on dit 
que c’est pour cela que les musulmans |’ont respectée.’ 
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hath enlightened all beneath the heavens, so that they might 
become believers. He was born as man, He, the Light of 
all, the Image of God; and, as a servant of the law, He was 
baptized with water and with the Spirit; He was crucified 
and buried, and rose the third day, ascended into heaven unto 
His Father, and again He cometh with glory. Unto whom 
is fitting all glory, with the Father and the Holy Spirit, now, 
always, and for ever.’ 


The Raising of the Honourable Cross’. 


When the king and queen, with their children and all the A miracu- 
people, were baptized, there stood, on the top of an inaccessible sau 
rock, a tree, exceedingly beautiful, and of a sweet smell. It 
was a wonder-working tree, for beasts wounded by arrows 
came to it, and when they ate of its leaves, or of the seed 
fallen to the ground, they were healed, even if they came 
wounded unto death. 

This seemed a great miracle to these sometime pagans, 
and they told Bishop Ioane about the tree. The bishop 
said: ‘Lo! in truth, from the beginning this land hath 
been set apart by God for His service. This tree has been 
planted by God for this present time, for even now has the 
grace of God shone forth on Kart’hli, and from this tree shall 
be made the worshipful cross which all the multitudes of 
Kart’hli shall worship.’ And Rev, the king’s son, and the is cut 
bishop, and many of the people went and cut down the tree, een 
and took it, with its branches, and ten times ten men carried 
it, covered with its branches and leaves, into the town. The 
people gathered together to see it, because of its greenness 
and leafiness in the days of summer? when every other tree 
was dry. Its leaves had not fallen, and it was pleasant to the 


1 A.V. adds ‘written by Jacob’ (the priest). In A.V. Jacob writes in the 
first person. 

2 All the other MSS. except Kart’hl. Tzkh. read ‘ winter,’ which the con- 
text shows to be correct. 
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smell and fair to look upon. They set the tree up on its root, 
at the southern door of the church, where the breezes wafted 
abroad ite fragrant odour and opened the leaves; the sight of 
it was beautiful, as we are told that the tree planted in Eden 
was fair. It was felled on the twenty-fifth of March, on 
a Friday, and the tree stood there thirty-seven days, and its 
leaves did not change colour ; it was as if it stood from the 
root to the topmost branch in a stream, until all the trees of 
the forest were clad in foliage, and the fruit trees were in 
bloom. Then on the first of May they made the (three) 
crosses, and on the seventh they raised them, under the pro- 
tection | of the king, with rejoicing, and by the will of all the 
people of the city, who were in the church. _ 

Now all the people of the city saw in all those days that 
a fiery cross came down from heaven upon it; round about 
was, as it were, a crown of stars, and the cross of fire rested 
upon the church until daylight ; and when daylight came, two 
of the stars separated from the others—one went to the east 
and one to the west, and the brightest went gently towards 
the place, near the stream, beyond Aragva, and stood on that 
rocky hill where was the rivulet which had sprung from the 
tears of St. Nino ?, and thence it mounted to heaven: 

Thus all the people many times saw God’s salvation, and 
they began to inquire of the blessed Nino, saying: ‘ What 
meaneth this, that shining stars have come forth, and one is 
gone to the east, even to the mountains of Cakhet’hi, and the 
other to the west, to the neighbourhood of this city??’ 
St. Nino answered: ‘When it is seen where they shine on 
those mountains, there let them erect two crosses to Christ.’ 
The king did thus, and they watched the highest mountains ‘ 
one after the other. This happened upon a Friday, and on 
Saturday at dawn the same miracle happened as _ before. 

1 ¢ didebit’ha,’ to the glory, is perhaps a mistake for ‘dadebit'ha,’ which is 
found in MSS., but of. p. 47, ‘to the glury of the king.’ 

* The brook is called Dzudzus Tsqaro, and there is a small church there. 


7 A.V. ‘to the bounds of thy kingdom.’ 
‘ A.V. ‘continually for ten days,’ 


: eae a 
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Next day they went to the west, where they stood on the 
mountain of Kvabt’ha T’havi (Head of Caves). They told 
the king how that star came forth from the others, rose, and 
stood over one spot on Mount Thkhot’hi!, in the pass of 
Caspi, and then became quite invisible. In the same manner, 
those sent to the Cakhet’hian Mountains returned and told 
how they had seen the star move thither, and stand above the 
village of Budi, in the region of Cakhet’hi?. 

St. Nino commanded them, saying: ‘Take two of these Crosses are 
crosses, and raise one in T’hkhot’hi, where God showed His amie 
power, and give one to Salome, the handmaiden of Chnist, to via 
be erected in the town of Ujarma®. As for the village of 
Budi in Cakhet’hi, it should not be preferred before the royal 
city, for there are many people. Budi also shall see the grace 
of God.’ And they did even as the queen* commanded: they 
raised the wonder-working, holy cross by human hands in 
Mtzkhet’ha, and they went below that hillock to the stream, 
where they passed the night praying to God, and the blessed 
Nino mingled her tears with the brook, and there were cures 
and great miracles performed. 

Next day she and the king, queen, and princes, and a great 
multitude of people, went up on to the rock and knelt on those | 
stones and wept®, until the mountains re-echoed with their 
voices. Then St. Nino laid her hand on a stone, and said to 
the bishop: ‘Come, for it befits thee to bless this stone. And 
he did so, and there they raised the cross to the glory of the 
king. The countless multitude bent and worshipped the cross, 
and confessed the Crucified to be the true Son of the living 
God, and believed in the great triune God. And the great® 


1 A.V. gives the name of the spot as Qrgvi. 

2 Bodbe in Cakhet’hi, near the town of Kisiq (Signakh), also spelt Bodi and 
Budi. 

> Ujarma, formerly a fortified city, residence of the Cakhet’hian kings, now 
a village, on the river Iora in Cakhet’hi, said to have been built by Saurmag 
(237-162 B.C.). 

$ A.V. ‘St. Nino’; the saint is often addressed as Queen (v. infra). 

5 A.V. ‘men, women, and children.’ © didni, but in A.V. dedant—women. 
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chiefs did not go away from the holy church, the pillar of 
light and the life-giving cross, for they saw there wonderful 
miracles and unceasing cures', And on Easter Sunday, King 


1 A.V. adds here: ‘Then St. Nino left the city of Mtzkhet’ha, and went to 
the mountaineers, to carry the gospel to men in the form of wild beasta, and 
to cast down their idols, But Abiat’har, the Jewish priest, was left here—he 
who was a second Paul, who ceaselessly, day and night, preached Christ and 
His glory, until the flight of the Jews.’ 

A.V. then begins a new chapter: ‘ The Raising of the Honourable Cross tn 
Mizkhet’ha and the second vision. 

‘And when the whole land of Kart’hli was converted to Christianity, the 
priests who had come from Greece took counsel about the raising of the sign of 
the cross; and they said to King Mirian: “It is fitting to erect the divine 
sign of the cross.” And this advice seemed good to the king and to all the 
people, and joyfully they received the word and teaching of the priesta. 
King Mirian ordered wood for the cross. Carpenters came and cut down 
a sweet-smelling tree, and the king commanded the cross to be made. The 
priests taught them the form of the cross; and when it was made, the car- 
penters came and told King Mirian: ‘‘We made it according to what the 
priests told us.” The king arose joyfully, and all the people saw the form of 
the cross, and they wondered greatly, and glorified God. , 

‘ At that time the king bethought himself and remembered how that day, 
when it became dark on the mountain, he saw the light of great brilliancy in 
the form of a croes. Then he told the priests and all the people of the sight, 
and how the sign of the cross dispelled the darkness before his eyes. When 
the people heard the king’s stury, more and more firmly they believed on 
Jesus Christ and in the sign of His crogs, and all gladly, of one accord, 
worshipped it and glorified God. Then the king counselled all the people 
that they should erect the form of the crogs in several places, and commanded 
that each should be where it seemed right, and not where they chose. At 
that time King Mirian prayed, saying: ‘‘O Lord Jesus Christ, in whom we 
believe through this captive, and have been taught by these Thy priesta— 
who didst humble Thyself, and in Thy humility didst clothe Thyself in the 
image of slaves, who didst descend from the blessed bosom of the Father, 
who didst leave for our sake the throne, majesty, and power, and entered the 
womb of a Holy Virgin, and then wert crucified by Pontius (Ponfoveli) Pilate, 
buried in the heart of the earth, and on the third day didst rise, fulfilling all 
that was spoken of by the prophets, ascendedst into heaven, and sittest at the 
right hand of the Father, and again art to come to judge the quick and 
the dead—Thou hast left us the sign of Thy cross, for the destruction of the 
unseen machinations of the enemy ; Thou hast miraculously brought us into 
Thy fear that we might escape from the devi], by whom we were enchained 
to our ruin, But now, O God, O God our Saviour, vouchsafe to show the 
place in which the sign of Thy crogs shall be set up, that it may be 
manifest to those who hate us, and that they may be ashamed; for Thou, 
O Lord, art our helper and our consolation.” And at twilight that night, 
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Mirian and all Mtzkhet’ha offered sacrifice, That day they 
instituted the service of the! cross at Easter, which all Kart hli 
obeerves unto this day. 

And some time afterwards, after Pentecost,on a Wednesday, Appear- 


they saw a miracle, very wonderful: lo! a pillar of light, in ee 
the form of a cross, stood upon the cross *, and twelve stars in oe 
a crown round about; and the cross on the hill gave forth stars. 


a sweet perfume, and all saw the wonder. Many heathens 
were converted and baptized that day *, and the Christians 
were strengthened in their faith, and glorified God. 


They saw another wonder of the cross: how a fire stood irae 
upon it, seven ‘ times brighter than the sun®. It rested there ara 


like a spark from a furnace, and the angels of God ascended ao 
and descended. And the hill on which stood the cross ® shook 
very much, and when the miracle ceased the trembling ceased. 
When the people saw that miracle they were all greatly 
astonished, and more and more they glorified God. These 
wonders were performed from year to year, and all the people 


the angel of the Lord stood, in a vision, before King Mirien, and showed him 
@ hill on the river Aragva, near Mtzkhet’ha, and said to him: ‘This is the 
place chosen by God; there shall ye raise the sign of the cross.” And at 
dawn, King Mirian told the priests of his vision of the angel, and his words, 
and the hill which he showed him. When they heard of the vision and saw 
the place, the hill pleased all the people. With rejoicing and songs of praise, 
all the chiefs took the cross, with one accord, and set it up on the hill near 
Mizkhet’ha, towards the east, on Easter Sunday. And when they raised the 
sign of the cross in the land of Kart’hli, suddenly all the idols in the boundaries 
of the country were cast down and broken, and the altars destroyed. When 
they saw this wondrous deed and miracle which had been performed by the 
power of the sign of the cross, they were yet more astonished, and glorified 
God, and worshipped the honourable cross gladly.’ 

1 A.V. ‘ victorious.’ 

® A.V. ‘and twelve angels encircled it as a crown.’ 

> A.V. ‘and they built churches.’ ‘ A.V. ‘three,’ 

* A.V. ‘and like a flame it burned on the head of the cross.’ 

© A.V. ‘rejoiced greatly, and all the earth shook; and from mountains, 
hills, and ravines a sweet-smelling mist arose to heaven, and the rocks 
crumbled away. And the strong perfume spread oveg all the land... and 
loud voices were heard, and all the people, perceiving the sound of the songs, 
were afraid, and marvelled much, With fear and trembling they worshipped 
the honourable croes, and with great rejoicing glorified God.’ 
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saw them with fear and trembling, and came to worship 
devoutly. 

In those days, Rev, the king’s son, had a little son who 
was sick, and nigh unto death; and it was his only ehild. 
He took him and placed him before the holy cross, and with 
tears entreated it, saying: ‘If thou wilt give me this my 
child alive, I will build a canopy for thee to dwell in.’ And 
straightway, in that place, his child was healed, and he led 
him away sound and restored to life. Then he came to fulfil 
his vow; and with great joy and zeal Rev, the king’s son ?, 
raised the canopy, and from year to year he came and fulfilled 
his promise of sacrifice; and in consequence of this, sick folk 
came all the more, and they were cured, and with gladness 
they glorified the holy cross of Christ. 

There was a certain young man who was blind in both 
eyes. He sat ® down before the croes of Christ, and after seven 
days he received his sight, and glorified the precious cross. 

Then there was a woman always afflicted by evil spirite, 
which had taken away her mind and strength for eight years ; 
and she rent her clothes. They brought her and laid her 
before the cross, and after twelve days she was cured, and 
walked away glorifying God and worshipping the holy cross. 

Again, there was a little boy, and he suddenly fell down 
dead *. His mother took him and put his dead * body before 
the cross. From morning until eventide she prayed weeping 
before the cross. Others came unto her and said: ‘Take him 
away, woman, and bury him, for he is dead ; grieve no more.’ 
She did not lose hope, but wept more and more piteously, 
and prayed. When evening came, the child was restored to 
life, and opened his eyes, and after seven ® days his mother led 
him home cured and revived, and glorified God. 

When they saw the miraculous healing power of the holy 


cross, many childless people came and begged that they 


might have children, and the request of many was granted ; 


1 A.V. ‘a God-fearing man.’ 7 A.V. ‘Rev's son.’ 
3 A.V. ‘ fell.’ * A.V. ‘ exhausted.’ 5 A.V. ‘ three.’ 
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and they offered sacrifiee and thanks. And not only those 
who came thither received healing, but those who from afar 
entreated the aid of the holy cross also received favour im- 
mediately’, And it helped those who were in battle, so that 
they overcame their foes, and they came quickly to offer thanks. 

Many pagans in distress were cured by the cross, and 
many were baptized, and with gladness glonfied God ; many 
kinds of diseases were healed by the power of the honourable 
cross, many with divers sufferings came to beg healing and 
were at once cured there, even unto this day?, and they 
glorified the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, to whom 
is glory now, always, and for ever. 


The Letter which was written by the Patriarch of 
Rome and the King of the Branji to Nino, to 
the King, and to all the Karthlian folk. 


In those days there came a letter from the holy Patriarch 
of Rome to Nino, to the king, and to all the Kart/hlian folk. 
He sent a Bran) deacon to bring his praise and blessing, and 
to entreat of the blessed Nino her prayers and grace. The 
deacon brought also a letter from the king of the Branji to 
Nino, saying, that as her father had baptized all the Branji, 
a deed known to all in Jerusalem and Constantinople, so she 
had enlightened all Kart’hli with the sun of mghteousness. 
Therefore he had written this welcome letter, as he had learnt 
of the wonders performed among them, and of the column, 
and the bramble bush and its power of healing. The deacon 
of the Branji saw and heard of the miracles of the pillar, 
which had been done in Mtzkhet’ha, and glorifled God. He 
took with him letters, and departed. 


1 A.V. ‘If any one called upon the holy cross of Mtzkhet’ha in the stress of 
battle, the cross immediately became his helper against his enemies.’ 

2 A.V. ‘Theee have been described for the glory of God and of the 
honourable crose, and that we may all worship the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, now and for evermore. Amen.’ 


E 2 


Mirian’s 
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Then the king said to St. Nino and the bishop: ‘I will 


naa, convert the Mt’hiulians at the edge of the sword, and make my 


son-in-law, P’heroz, a servant of God and a worshipper of the 
honourable cross.’ Nino answered: ‘It is not commanded by 
God to raise the sword, but to show the way of truth by the 
gospel, and by the honourable cross which leadeth unto ever- 
lasting life. May God’s grace enlighten the darkness of their 
hearts.’ And St. Nino (and Bishop Ioane)! departed. And 
the king took with him an erist’hav (governor of province), 
and they came to Tsubeni?, and summoned the Mt’hiulians, 
those men in the shape of wild beasts, the Dchart’halians‘, 
P’hkhovians®, Gudamaqrians °, and they preached the Gospel of 
Christian truth unto them, leading to eternal life, but they did 
not wish to be baptized ; then the king’s erist’hav turned the 
sword upon them, and forcibly cast down the idols. They 
turned away from that place and went to Zhalet’hi’, and 
preached to the Ertso T’hianet’hians *, who received the 
gospel and were baptized. But: the P’hkhovians left their 
land, and came into T’hushet’hi ®, and there were other moun- 
taineers who were not converted. The king laid heavy taxes 
on those who did not wish to be baptized; therefore they banded 
themselves together and wandered about. Some of them at 
last were converted by St. Abibos Necreseli ', the bishop, and 
some of them have remained heathens until this day. 


® 


2 A.V. omits ‘and Bishop Ioane.’ 

2 Kart’h). Tzkh. ‘Tsorbani’ (f). The place referred to is probably Tsobeni, 
about seven miles east of the Aragva and fifteen miles above Mtzkhet’ha. 

* Mthiulet’hi (i.e. ‘the highlands’) is a district above the junction of the 
Gudamagari and Aragva. 

* Dchart’hali, river and mountain west of the Aragva, south of Mt’hiulet’hi. 

& Ancient name of the P’hshavs and Khevsurs, who dwell on the White 
Aragva, east of Mt’hiulet’hi and Gudamagari and north of T’hianet’hi. 

* At the source of the Black Aragva. 

™ Zhalet’hi, or Zhaliet’hi, on the river Iori in T’hianet’hi. 

® i.e, Lesser Thianet’hi, south of T’hianet’hi and east of Saguramo. 

® To the extreme north of Cakhet’hi, 

10 Abibos, bishop of Necresi, was one of the Syrian Fathers, who came to 
Georgia about the middle of the sixth century. 
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Then St. Nino went into Cakhet’hi, and rested in Cat- St. Nino 
saret’hi and converted the people. Afterwards she passed Sate 
into the village of Kwel, and called together the Cakhet’hian 
princes. They had not heard of the faith of Christ and the 
baptism of the king; with joy they received her teaching, 
and were converted and baptized by Jacob the priest. Thence 
she went to Bodi, and there came unto her Suji!, the Queen of converts 
Cakhet’hi, and with her a great multitude of chiefs, warriors, on 
and women-slaves. She told them of the secret (holy sacra- 
ment) of Christ, and with sweet words taught them the true 
faith. She related the miracles which had happened through 
the column of fire, of which they had not heard before. With 
joy they received the teaching of St. Nino, and the queen was 
baptized with all her chiefs and handmaidens. 

When the blessed Nino had thus fulfilled her work and 
preaching, she knew that the time when her spirit would pass 
from her body was drawing nigh. She wrote a letter to St. Nino’s 
King Mirian, and gave it to the Cakhet’hian queen: Suji. Mice 
She wrote thus: 

‘To the servant of Jesus Christ, the faithful believer in the 
Holy Trinity, the ally of holy kings, King Mirian.— May God 
rain down the dew of His grace from above upon thee and all 
the palace, and on the camp of thy people, and may the 
cross of Christ and the mediation of His most holy Mother 
guard you. Lo, I have passed through many lands, and they 
have received the gospel of Christ, and been turned from 
their sins and baptized, and do worship God the Creator. 

Now shouldst thou be joyful, for in thy days God has looked 
down upon His creatures, and the light of His wisdom has 
shone forth upon them. Hold fast unto the true faith, that 
with Him thou mayest reign for ever in the kingdom of 
heaven. My days upon earth are fulfilled, and I am passing 
from life to go the way of my fathers. Worthy of mention 
among the holy ones of God is Queen Suji, for she became 
a believer in the true Christ, and cast down the idols and con- 


1 A.V. does not mention Suji. 


Queen Suji 
sets out 
with the 
letter and 
arrives at 
Mtzkhet’- 


ha, 


miracu- 
lously 
crosses the 
Aragva. 
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verted the people to the service of God, and called her brother 
and her daughter, also Artereon, a chieftain, and taught them 
the true faith, and all in Budi have been baptized in the 
name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. Now 
send unto me the holy chief of the fathers, that he may 
give me provision for my soul’s eternal journey, for my time 
is nigh.’ 

Queen Suji took Nino’s letter, and, moved by desire to do 
homage to the life-giving pillar, set out in haste. All that 
long journey she walked barefouted, and her tears watered 
the ground. When they arrived opposite the pillar of life, 
they saw that the river Aragva had increased greatly, and 
none of the warriors could cross; when they descended, they 
were turned back, hindered by the impetuosity of the volame 
of water. But as Peter walked to the Lord upon the water, 
so was it with that woman, full of faith in Christ, and desire 
for the life-giving cross, and with confidence like a grain 
of mustard seed. She crossed herself and leaped down, as 
upon @ steed. On the other side was Bishop Ioane, with 
all the people, and when she entered the stream the waters 
fled back and she passed dry-footed. The king and the 
chief bishop met her in fear and wonder, and they went 
into the church to the pillar of life, and prayed with fervent 


_ tears. She offered, as a sacrifice, herself, her children, and 


Mirian 
and others 
go to 
Bodbe to 
St. Nino's 
deathbed. 


all her servants, and the little town of Bart’hiani, and the 
great village of Budi; and she rejoiced in spirit. Then 
Queen Suji drew forth the letter of the blessed Nino and 
gave it to the king, and he read it aloud, weeping bitterly. 
They sent Bishop Ioane to bring her, but St. Nino did 
not choose to come. So the king, Queen Nana, and many 
of the people set out and came to her. The people assem- 
bled in innumerable multitudes, and they saw the face of 
Nino, which was like that of an angel from heaven. They 
tore the hem of her garment and took it and kissed it with 
faith ; and all those seated around passionately prayed, with 
tears pouring from their eyes because of the departure of 
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their leader and benefactress and the healer of the sick. 
Salome Ujarmoeli (ie. of Ujarma) and Peruzhavri Sivneli 
(i.e. of Sion) and the erist’have (governors).and mé’havars 
(chiefs, lords) inquired of her, saying: ‘Who art thon, 
whence art thou, and wherefore didst thou come into this 
land to give us life? Where wert thou brought up, O queen? 
Tell us of thy life, for thou hast spoken of captivity, O divine 
freer of captives. Thou hast taught us concerning the 
prophets who came before the Son of God, and then of the 
twelve apostles, but God has sent none to us save thee, and 
all that thou sayest of thyself is that thou art a captive or 
a stranger. | 


Then Nino began to speak, and said: ‘ Daughters of the St. Nino 


faith 1, queens near to my heart, ye see the faith and love 
which those first women bare to Christ, and yet ye wish to 
know of my hie, the life of a poor handmaiden! But I shall 
tell you; for now my days are fulfilled, and I am about to 
fall asleep for ever in the sleep of my mother. Bring writing 
materials that ye may write down my poor, unworthy life, ao 
that your children may hear of your faith, and how I was 
received by you, and the divine miracles which ye have seen.’ 
Salome Ujarmoeli and Peruzhavri Sivneli quickly brought 
writing materials, and she told them all her pure and blessed 
life as we have written it above, and they wrote it down. 
She entreated the king that the priest Jacob might be bishop 
after Ioane. 

Bishop Ioane offered sacrifice to the Lord, and St. Nino 
partook of the body and blood of Christ which was to serve 
her for the journey to eternity. Then she gave her soul 
into the hands of God, and passed into everlasting righteous- 
ness (January 14). Thus, adorned with apostolic grace, shin- 
ing in her pure life, beautiful by her many labours, bearing 
the gift of many works, she presented herself before the Holy 
Trinity, taking, as an offering, many peoples, and the suffer- 
ings borne in this world. She ascended to heaven in the 


! A.V. ‘near to God, my queens.’ 


tells the 


story of 
her life. 


Death of 
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twenty-fifth year from her entry into Georgia, three hundred 
and thirty-eight years from the death of Christ, and from 
the beginning of the world five thousand seven hundred and 
thirty-eight. 


The inhabitants of Mtzkhet’ha and Ujarma and all Kart’hli 
were deeply moved by her death, and a great multitude of 
people came, and crowded together to touch the skirt of her 
garment. By force, the king put an end to the uproar, and 
commanded that her body should be taken away and interred 
near the pillar of life. When they were about to lift her 
body, their hands became powerless and! they could not 


Her burial move her. Then they understood, and buried her in that 


at Bodbe. 


Constan- 
tine sends 
Prince 
Bakar 
with a 
letter to 
Mirian. 


place, in Cakhet’hi, in the village of Budi. The saint her- 
self had begged the king, in her modesty, that she might be 
buried there, for the place was humble. But the king and 
all the nobles grieved to bury her there; yet, in order to fulfil 
her will and desire, they did so. And they built a church 
and appointed a bishop over it, in honour of the holy, blessed 
enlightener of Kart’hli, Cakhet’hi, and Heret’hi*, the thrice 
divinely blessed, noble Nino. 

When the divinely enlightened King Mirian had done this, 
he strengthened all Kart’hli and Heret’hi in the faith of the 
triune God, without beginning or end, the Creator of all; and 
they were thoroughly confirmed in their belief. 

The Emperor Constantine, who held as a hostage Mirian’s 
son Bakar, sent him home with many gifts, and wrote: 

‘I, Constantine the king, absolute sovereign, a new servant 
of the kingdom of heaven, formerly a captive of the devil, 
but delivered by the Creator, I write to thee, King Mirian, 
the divinely enlightened, like me newly planted in the faith. 
Peace be unto thee, and the joy of those who know the 
Trinity, the infinite God, the creating God of all. It is no 
longer needful for me to have a hostage of thee, for it suffices 


1 A.V. ‘two hundred men could not move the couch on which she lay.’ 
* A province south of Cakhet’hi. 
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to have between us as mediator Christ, the Son of God, 
existent from all eternity, who became man for our salva- 
tion, and His honourable cross which is given to us as 
a guide. By faith in it, and by the mediation of God the 
Creator, let us be in brotherly love one to another. I give 
unto thee thy son; see him and rejoice, and may the angel 
of peace coming from God be with you. May the Creator 
God always drive the wicked devil from your land.’ 

When Prince Bakar and the messenger from the Emperor 
Constantine came to Mtzkhet’ha, King Mirian and Queen 
Nana were filled with joy, and thanked God for all the gifts 
He had bestowed on them. King Mirian finished the cathe- 
dral, and consecrated it with great solemnity in the twenty- 
fifth year from his conversion. Rev, his son, died; he was 
son-in-law of T’hrdat, king of the Armenians, who had given 
him the kingdom in his own life.: They buried Rev in the 
tomb which he himself had built. In the same year King Death of 
Mirian fell sick, and was nigh unto death. He said to his ea 
son Bakar and his wife Nana: ‘I do not pass hence as 
I came, and I thank the bounteous God, Creator of heaven 
and earth, who delivered me from the mouth of hell when 
I was a captive of the devil, and esteems me worthy to sit 
with Him on His nght hand. Thou, Nana, in due time 
after my death, divide our royal treasure into two parts, and 
give (half of) it for the burial-place of Nino our enlightener, 
so that the spot may never be disturbed, for it is not a royal 
city, but a poor place; also tell the bishop to glorify the place, 
for it is worthy of honour.’ 

And he said to his son: ‘My son, my darkness has been 
turned into light, and death into life. To thee I give the 
crown of my realm. May God, the Creator of heaven and 
earth, strengthen thee in perfect faith. Obey all the 
commands of the Son of God, and rest entirely upon them 
and upon the name of Christ. Death will become life to 
thee. . . . Wherever thou findest those fire-worshippers and 
idols, burn them with fire, and cause them to drink the 


“ Coronation 
of Bakar. 
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cinders?. And teach thy children the same, for I know 
that in the Caucasians idolatry will be extirpated. Put thy 
heart into this matter, and pray unto the Son of God born 
in the first times, who became man and suffered for our 
salvation, and lead before thee the bonourable cross to con- 
quer thine enemies, for even so do true believers. Honour 
the divinely raised pillar, and let all thy hopes be towards it ; 
and mayest thou fall asleep in the faith of the holy Trinity.’ 

They caused the cross of St. Nino to be brought, the cross 
which she had at first, and hung the royal crown upon it, 
and led forward Bakar and made the sign of the cross on 
his head, and took the crown from the cross and put it on 
his head. And King Mirian died, and they buried him in 
the Upper Church, by the southern corner of the pillar in 
which is a piece of the divinely raised column. Next year, 
Queen Nana died, and was buried to the west of the pillar, 
in the same place as King Mirian. 

Bakar, Mirian's son, was king, and he was a believer, like 
his father. He converted very many of the people of Caucasus 
whom his father had not been able to turn to the true faith. 


Rufinus, ‘ Ecclesiastical History,’ Bk. II, ch. vi, in 
Migne’s ‘ Patrologia,’ t. xar. 480-482 (the fol- 
louing from ‘Auctores Hist. Eccl. Basiliae,’ 
1544, pp. 225-226). 


Per idem tempus etiam Iberorum gens, quae sub axe 
Pontico jacet, verbi Dei foedera et fidem futuri susceperat 
regni. Sed huius tanti boni praestitit causam mulier quaedam 
captiva, quae apud eos reperta, cum fidelem et sobriam satis 
ac pudicam duceret vitam, totisque diebus ac noctibus obsecra- 
tiones Deo pervigiles exhiberet, in admiratione esse ipsa rei 
novitas barbaris coepit et quid hoc sibi velit, curiosius per- 

* Mr. Conybeare says it is a common trait in the wars of the Christian 


Armenians with Persinn fire-worshippers for the latter, if conquered, to be 
made to drink the cinders mixed with water. 
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quirebant. Ila, ut res erat, simpliciter Christam se Deum 
hoc ritu colere fatebatur. Nihil ex hoc amplius barbari 
praeter novitatem nominis mirabantur. Verum (ut fieri 
solet) ipsa perseverantia curiositatem quandam mulierculis 
inferebat, si quid emolumenti ex tanta devotione caperetur. 
Moris apud eos esse dicitur, ut si parvulus aegrotet, circum- 
feratur a matre per singulas domus, quo scilicet si quis experti 
aliquid remedii noverit, conferat laboranti. Cumque mulier 
quaedam parvulum suum per omnes circumtulieset ex more, 
nec aliquid remedii, canctas domos lustrando, cepisset, venit 
etiam ad captivam, ut si quid sciret, ostenderet. Ila se 
humani quidem remedii nibil scire testatur, Deum tamen 
suum Christum quem colebat, dare ei desperatam ab homini- 
bus posse salutem confirmat. Cumque cilicio suo parvalum 
superposuisset, atque ipsa desuper orationem fudisset ad Domi- 
num, sanum matri reddidit infantem. Sermo defertur ad 
plures, factique fama magnifici usque ad aures reginae perla- 
bitur. Quae dolore quodam gravissimo corporis afflicta, in 
desperatione maxima erat. Rogat ad se captivam deduci. 
Illa ire abnuit, ne praesumere amplius aliquid quam sexus 
sineret videretur. Ipsam se regina deferri ad captivae cellulam 
jubet. Quam similiter supra cilicium suum positam, invocato 
Christi nomine, continuo post precem, sanam et alacrem fecit 
exsurgere: Christumque esse Deum, Dei summi Filium, 
qui esalutem hanc contulerit, docet: eumque quem sibi 
auctorem suae sciret esse incolumitatis et vitae, commonet 
invocandum. Ipsum namque esse, qui et regibus regna 
distribuat et mortalibus vitam. At illa cum laetitia domum 
regressa, marito percontanti causam tam subitae sanitatis 
aperait, quique cum pro salute conjugis laetus, mulieri 
mounera deferri juberet, illa: horum, inquit, o rex nihil captiva 
dignatur: aurum despicit, argentum respuit, jejunio quasi 
cibo pascitur: hoc solum ei muneris dabimus, si eum, qui me 
illa invocante sanavit, Christum Deum colamus. Ad hoc 
tunc rex segnior fuit et interim distulit, saepias licet ab 
uxore commonitus, donec accidif quadam die venante eo in 
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silvis cum comitibus suis, obscurari densissimis tenebris diem, 
et per tetrae noctis horrorem luce subducta, caecis iter gressi- 
bus denegari. Alius alio diversi ex comitibus oberrant: ipse 
solus densissima obscuritate circumdatus, quid ageret, quo se 
verteret nesciebat: cum repente anxios salutis desperatione 
animos cogitatio talis ascendit. Si vere Deus est Christus 
ille, quem uxori suae captiva praedixerat, nunc se de his 
tenebris liberet, ut ipsam ex hoc omissis omnibus coleret. 
Illico ut haec nondum verbo, sed sola mente devoverat, reddita 
mundo dies, regem ad urbem perducit incolumem. Quique 
reginae rem protinus ut gesta est pandit. Evocari jam jamque 
captivam et colendi ritum ut sibi tradat, exposcit: neque se 
ultra alium Deum quam Christum veneraturum esse confirmat. 
Adest captiva, edocet Deum Christum: supplicandi mtum 
venerandique modum, inquantam de his aperire feminae fas 
erat, pandit. Fabricari tamen Ecclesiam monet, formamque 
describit. Igitur rex totius gentis populo convocato, rem ab 
initio quae erga se ac reginam gesta fuerat, exponit fidemque 
edocet et nondum initiatus in sacris fit suae gentis apostolus. 
Credunt viri per regem, feminae per reginam: cunctisque 
idem volentibus Ecclesia extruitur instanter: et elevato jam 
perniciter murorum ambitu, tempus erat quo columnae collo- 
cari deberent. Cumque erecta prima vel secunda, ventum 
fuisset ad tertiam, consumtis omnibus machinis et boum 
hominumque viribus cum media jam in obliquum fuisset 
erecta et pars reliqua nullis machinis erigeretur, repetitis 
secundo et tertio ac saepius viribus, ne loco quidem moveri 
attritis omnibus potuit. Admiratio erat totius populi, regis 
animositas hebescebat: quid fieri deberet, omnes simul latebat. 
Sed cum interventu noctis, omnes abecessissent, cunctique 
mortales et ipsa opera cessarent, captiva sola in oratione 
pernoctans mansit intrinsecus: cum ecce matutinus et anxius 
cum suis omnibus ingrediens rex, vidit columnam, quam tot 
machinae ac tot populi movere non quiverant, erectam et supra 
basim suam librate suspensam, nec tamen superpositam, sed 
quantum unius pedis spatio in aere pendentem! Tune vero 
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omnis populi contuentes et magnificantes Deum, veram esse 
regis fidem et captivae religionem praesentis miraculi testimonio 
perhibebant. Et ecce mirantibus adhuc et stupentibus cunctis, 
in oculis eorum sensim supra basim suam, nullo contingente, 
columna deposita, summa cum libratione consedit. Post hoc 
reliquus numerus columnarum tanta facilitate suspensus est, 
ut omnes quae superfuerant, ipsa die locarentur, Postea vero 
quam Ecclesia magnifice constructa est, et populi et fidem Dei 
maiore ardore sitiebant, captivae monitis ad imperatorem 
Constantinum totius gentis legatio mittitur: res gesta ex- 
ponitur: sacerdotes mittere oratur, qui caeptum erga se Dei 
munus explerent. Quibus ile cum omni gaudio ex honore 
transmissis, multo amplius ex hoc laetatus est, quam si 
incognitas Romano imperio gentes et regna ignota junxisset. 
Haec nobis ita gesta, fidelissimus vir Bacurius, gentis ipsius 
rez, et apud nos Domesticorum comes (cut summa erat cura et 
religionis et veritatis) exposuit cum nobiscum Palaestini tune 
limitis Duw in Hierosolymis satis unanimiter degeret. 


Passage relating to Nino in the MS. entitled ‘ The 
Conversion of Georgia’ (Moktzevar Kart’hlisan). 


... Ten years after [the adoption of Christianity by 
Constantine], Elene went to Jerusalem to seek the honour- 
able cross; and in the fourteenth year, a certain woman, 
Evadagi!, by name Rip’hsime, fled from the king, for some 
reason, with her foster-mother. And there was with her a 
certain beautiful captive woman called Nino, of whom Queen 
Elene inquired concerning her affairs, and she was a Roman 
princess. She went on her way, performing many miracles 
of healing, and she arrived in Greece and instructed the 
Princess Rip'hsime. 

When Rip’hsime, Gaine, Nino, and certain others with 
them, had crossed the sea in flight, they came into the bounds 


1 The word Evadagi has not been qxplained. There are many obscure 
passages in the MS. 
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of Somkhit’hi (Armenia), the realm of King T’hrdat, and 
were martyred there. Bat Nino escaped; and, crossing the 
mountains to the northward, came to the river Mtcuari (Kura). 
She followed it and came to Mtzkhet’ha, a great city, the 
royal residence. She was there three years, praying secretly 
in a place covered with bramble bushes. She made a cross of 
vine-stems, and tarried there and prayed. And that place was 
without the walls. In the place where the brambles were the 
altar of the Upper Church (Zemo ecclesia) now stands. 

In the fourth year she began to preach the God Christ and 
His faith, saying that ‘this land of the north was found in 
error. In the sixth year she caused the king's wife, Nana, 
to believe, she being sick, and in the seventh year the king 
was converted to Christ by a miracle. Immediately he built 
the Lower Church in the royal garden, the erection of which 
he himself directed. 

When they had built the church, he sent an ambassador, 
and a letter from Nino, to Constantine, king of Greece, asking 
for priests; they came quickly. The king sent Bishop Ioane, 
two priests, a deacon, a letter from Queen Elene, an icon of 
the Saviour, and the wood of life for Nino. When they 
arrived, King Mirean, the queen, and all their household 
received baptism. They asked for a tree that they might 
make a cross... .! 

2(Then the king commanded Abiat’har, and many Jews 
with him, to come before him; and he inquired of them con- 
cerning the tunic, and they told him all that is written above. 
And King Miran raised his hands, saying: ‘ Blessed art 
Thou, O Lord Jesus Christ, Son of the Living God, for] Thou 
wishest to save us and deliver us from the devil and his 
dark place, since Thy garment was brought by these Hebrews 
from the holy city Jerusalem to this city of a strange race, 
for our fathers ruled in this city at Thy crucifixion. And 


1 Here there is a leaf wanting in the MS. 

3 The passage within brackets is filled in from Kart’hl. Tzkh. That which 
follows, to the end of Nino's prayer, is the same, almost word for word, and 
has evidently been taken from the same MS. 
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the king and all Kart’hli betook themselves right speedily to 
Christianity. 

Then the blessed woman Nino said: ‘ Blessed is God, the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who sent His holy Word 
from high heaven, Himself coming from His throne of might, 
to lowly earth ; without doubt born in a body, of the seed 
of David, born of a woman alone, holy and pure, who was 
pleasing to Him; and thus He took upon Him our life. He 
enlightened every being beneath the heavens, and they more 
readily became believers in Him because He was born as 
a man. He was worshipped as God; He was baptized, as 
a servant of the law, with water and with earth. He wit- 
nessed for, and glorified the Father and the Holy Ghost on 
high ; He was crucified, buried, and rose again. He mounted 
into the heights to His Father, and is to come again with 
glory. To Him praise is fitting. Amen.’ 

When she had spoken thus, she took with her Jacob the 
priest, who had come from Greece, and an erist’hav, and went 
away to Tsoben, and called the Mt’heulians, Dchart’halians, 
P’hkhovians, and Tsilcanians, and preached the faith of Christ ; 
but they would not receive it. The ertst’kav raised his sword 
a little, and with fear they gave up their idols to be broken. 
They passed to Ertsu1, and tarried in Zhalet’hi, in the village 
of Edem, and baptized the Ertsu-T’hianians. And the 
Quarians heard this, and fled to T’hoshet’hi, but were at last 
subdued, King T’hrdat? baptizing them. 

And she became frail, and set out for Mtzkhet’ha. And 
when she arrived in Ctoet’ha, in the village which 1s called 
Bodini, she could go no farther. And there came forth from 
the city of Uzharma, Rev, the king’s son, and Salomé, his 
wife, and his daughter, to watch over her. The king and 
his wife, Nana, sent Jovane, the archbishop, to see her and 
bring her back. But she did not wish to go*, and entreated 


? Ertso, a small district east of Saguramo. Zhalet’hi is in Ertso. 

2 1 Mirdat ITI, of Georgia, brother of Bacur (a.D. 364-379). 

* Kart’hl. Tzkh.: ‘But St. Nino set out to go to Ran, in order to convert 
P"heroz, and when she approached the village of Budi in Cakhet’hi, she 
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that after him Jacob the priest should be appointed. And 
she gave to him the letter written by Queen Helene, who 
wrote to Nino as queen, apostle, and evangelist. She gave 
the wood of life to Queen Nana. And Jovane gave Nino of 
the body and blood of Christ, and she took the provision for 
her soul’s journey, and committed her spirit into the hands 
of God, in the .fifteenth year from her arrival in Kart’hli, 
from the ascension of Christ three hundred and thirty- 
eight years, from the beginning five thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-eight’. 

Then the two cities, Mtzkhet’ha and Uzharma, and all the 
land of Kart’hli grieved because of her death. They came 
and buried her body, clad with power, in that place, even in 
Budi, a village of Ckhoet’hi. King Mirean and all the 
people went and built the Upper Church (Zemo ecclesia) of 
stone. Four years passed, and King Mirean died, and was 
buried on the north side of the central southern column. In 
that column is a piece of the pillar of life. In the second 
year Queen Nana died, and was buried to the west of the 
same pillar as King Mirean. 

And Bacur, the son of Rev*, was appointed king; and 
Bishop Iovane died, and thé priest Jacob, who had come from 
the same place, was appointed archbishop. 

Twenty-three years from the raising of the honourable 
cross, Rev made a canopy and a tomb in the Lower Church 
(Kvemo ecclesia). And Rev died *, and was buried with his 
wife. In the tenth year after this, Bacur began to build the 
church of Tsilcani, and thirty-five years afterwards he died, 
and was buried in the Lower Church... . 
wtayed there some days; and the people of Cakhet’hi came unto her, inquiring 
of her, and she taught many.’ 

! ? Evidently for ‘ ascension’ we should read ‘ birth.’ 

3 Kart’hl, Tzkh. ‘ Bakar, or Bahkar, the son of Mirian.’ 

* In Kart’hl. Tzkh., Rev’s death takes place before Mirian’s. Kart’hl. 
Tzkh. says: ‘From the conversion of King Mirian, in the twenty-fifth year 
(Chronique armén. ‘thirty-fifth’) died his son Rev, son-in-law of T’hrdat, 


king of the Armenians, who gave him his kingdom in his life. He (Rev) was 
buried in a sepulchre which he himself had built.’ 
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PASSAGE RELATING TO NINO IN THE ARMENIAN 
History or Moses or CHORENE (CH. LXXXVI1). 


... A certain woman named Nuné, one of the scattered 
companions of St. Riphsime, came in her flight to the land 
of the Iberians, to their royal city Mtzkhet’ha, By her strict _ 
life she gained the gift of healing, through which she healed 
many that were afflicted, and among others the wife of 
Mikhran, ruler of Iberia. And when Mikhran asked her by 
what power she did these wonders, he received from her the 
knowledge of the gospel of Christ, © 

At that time it happened that Mikhran went to the chase: 
in rough country he lost himself in the mountains in dull 
weather, but not in consequence of a vision, for it is said: 
‘Darkness He calls forth with His voice’ (Job xxxviii. 34), 
and in another place: ‘He darkens the day into night’ 
(Amos v. 8). Such was the darkness with which Mikhran 
was engirt, and it was to him the cause of everlasting 
light: for in his terror he remembered what had been said of 
Terdat, who was struck by God when he was preparing for 
the chase; Mikhran bethought ‘himself: the same thing 
might happen to him. Fear-stricken he prayed that the 
air might be cleared, and that he might return in peace, 
promising to worship Nuné. His prayer was heard, and he 
fulfilled his promise. 

Then the blessed Nuné demanded faithful men, whom she 
sent to St. Gregory to ask what he would have her do, seeing 
that the Iberians had willingly accepted the preaching of the 
gospel. And she received his command to destroy the idols, 
following his example, and to raise the sign of the honourable 
cross, until that day when the Lord should give a pastor to 
govern them. She immediately cast down the image of the 
thunderer Aramazd, which stood outside the city, separated 
therefrom by a great river (Kura). The people were wont 
at early morn to worship from their housetops that image 
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aloft before their eyes; those that wished to offer him 
sacrifice, crossed the river and fulfilled the immolation before 
the temples. 

The satraps of the city arose and said: ‘Whom shall we 
worship instead of the idols?’ They were told that they 
should worship ‘the sign of the cross of Christ.’ This 
they made, and set it up to the east of the city on a fair hill, 
which was aleo sepatated from the city by a small river 
(Aragva). In the morning, according to their custom, people 
worshipped it from their housetops. But when they went 
up to the hill and saw a piece of wood, roughly hewn, many 
said, with contempt, that all their forests were full of such 
wood, and then went away. But God in His goodness looked 
down on their error. He sent from the heavens a pillar of 
eloud, and all the hill was filled with fragrance: a melodious 
voice sounded, of many singers of psalms, and there appeared 
a light with a representation of the cross, of the size and 
shape of the cross of wood: twelve stars stood over the 
wooden cross; all believed and worshipped. And from that 
time many were healed by that cross. 

But the blessed Nuné set forth, to instruct with her pure 
lips the other regions of Iberia: she went about everywhere 
in @ dress of exceeding simplicity, having nothing superfluous, 
a stranger to the world and all that belongs to it, or rather 
nailed to the cross, exercising her life in continual death, 
confessing by her word the divine Word, and crowned with 
her readiness as with a bloody crown; we make bold to say 
that she, having become an apostle, preached, beginning from 
the Kekharchians (in Greater Armenia), at the gates of the 
Alans (? Ossets—Dariel Pass) and Kasbians', even unto 
the bounds of the Maskuts (Massagetae), as thou mayest 
learn from Agathangelos. 


1 Kast of Cakhet’hi. Cf. Strabo, iv. 5. 
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THE ARMENIAN VERSION OF DJOUANSHER 


TRANSLATED BY F. C. CoNYBEARE. 


PREFATORY NOTE. 


In Armenian is preserved a history of the Georgians ascribed 
to one Djouanshér. That it is a translation of a Georgian 
writer's work, the occurrence in it of Georgian forms and 
idioms proves, and it was made not later than the thirteenth 
century, for it is quoted in the history of Stephanos Ourbelian, 
who lived in the time of Gregory Anavarzi towards the end 
of that century. : 

In chapter xvi (p. 104 of the San Lazaro edition of 1884) 
this work contains a notice which reveals to us the Georgian 
sources used. The following is the passage: ‘And this brief 
history was found in the time of confusion, and was placed in 
the book which is called The Kharthiis (or Qarthlis) Tzkhorepa ', 
that is, The History of the Karthi. And Djouanshér found it, 
written up to the time of King Wakhthang. And Djouanshér 
himeelf continued it up to the present time, and entrusted the 
(record) of events to those who saw and fell in with him (or 
them) in his time.’ 

In spite of the obscurity of the last sentence, it is clear 
from the above that the Armenian is a translation of 
Djouanshér; and as the notice follows immediately after the 
narrative of the martyrdom of King Artchil IJ, who reigned 
from 688-718, the Georgian original was a document of 
considerable antiquity. Within that original, however, was 
included a narrative of still earlier date which Djouanshér 
merely continued up to his own day. The redaction of this 


1 See Miss Wardrop’s preface, p. 4. 
F 2 
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earlier narrative belonged to the reign of Wakhthang, and 
was therefore not later than 483 a. D. 

To this earlier nucleus of Djouanshér’s work belongs the 
episode of the conversion of Iberia by St. Nouna, which I now 
translate; and we are probably entitled to assume that the 
Armenian represents a form of the text as it was written 
down before the end of the fifth century. The general 
impression left on one’s mind, after confronting the Armenian 
document with the Georgian as translated by Miss Wardrop, 
is, that the latter has been handed down with great fidelity. 

In this connexion it is well to draw the reader's attention 
to the following points. 

1. The marginal numbers inset of my translation of the 
Armenian show at a glance the correspondence page by page 
of Djouanshér’s narrative with Miss Wardrop’s translation. A 
glance at them shows that Djouanshér’s narrative was shorter 
in form and more compact than the existing Georgian text. 
And this remains certain, even if we admit, as we must, that 
the Armenian translator considerably abridged his original. 

2. The structure of the original document is best preserved 
in the Armenian. Thus its opening words make it clear, that, 
when Nino had been three years only in Mtzkhet’ha, she 
communicated to Salome the narrative of her previous life, 
pp- 1-23. 

At the close of this narrative the right transition to 
Abiathar’s narrative is provided by the Armenian alone in 
Nino’s closing words :—‘ And if thou ask thou shalt learn 
from Abiathar the truth.’ 

Abiathar at once begins his story. It continues as far as 
p. 29, ‘by the bridge of the Magi.’ Here the Armenian 
quite rightly pufs the episode of the Jews’ desiring to stone 
Abiathar at the conclusion of his story, which he may have 
repeated to Salome in the Jewish quarter of Mtzkhet’ha. 

But the Georgian text is dislocated at this point, and 
defers this episode to p. 31, interpolating it in the middle of 
the continued narrative of Nino’s missionary activity. 

That narrative, which rightly speaks of Nino in the third 
person, continues as far as p. 54, that is, up to the saint’s 
death-bed scene. And here the Armenian, more clearly than 
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the Georgian, which is confused, relates the genesis of Nino’s 
early travel-document. The bystanders ask Nino for informa- 
tion of her early days, and Nino replies: ‘I have related it 
to the ears of Salome. ... Have paper and ink brought and 
write it down from her lips.’ 

The document that was so written down is chapter viii of 
Djouanshér, pp. 1-23 of Miss Wardrop’s translation. In it 
Nino tells her story in the first person according to the oldest 
Georgian MS. (A.V.), and also according to Djouanshér’s form 
of narrative. This characteristic trait of the travel-document 
is lost or obscured in the later Georgian texts. 

3. The Armenian helps to bring out the rather primitive, 
and perhaps Montanist, cast of Nino's Christianity, which 
doubtless was also the original type of belief introduced into 
Georgia. For the Armenian often omits traits of the more 
elaborate and developed Christianity established in the fourth 
century which the Georgian contains, and vice versa, inter- 
polates other similar traits which the Georgian omite. In 
such cases the Georgian and Armenian, as it were, cancel each 
other ; and we may infer that these traits of a later stage of 
ecclesiastical development did not stand in the original acts. 
I give examples: on p. 20 the Armenian omits the dogmatic 
references to the Trinity in Nino’s prayer. On the other 
hand, in p. 23 the Armenian introduces a similar reference 
from which the Georgian text is free. So on pp. 47 and 56 
the Georgian has the phrases ‘the great triune God,’ and ‘ the 
Trinity, the infinite God.’ In the corresponding paseages of 
the Armenian these dogmatic expressions are absent. In 
Pp. 34, on the other hand, the Armenian is more dogmatic than 
the Georgian ; also in p. 31: ‘My God Jesus, King eternal.’ 

Again in p. 25 we have the phrase: ‘the Son of the 
Virgin.’ In the corresponding Armenian this: ‘the poor son 
of a woman in distress.’ So on p. 44 the Georgian has ‘ born 
indeed of the seed of David, of a virgin pure and holy’; where 
the Armenian has the unusual phrase, ‘from an only-begotten 
mother was born the only-begotten God.’ The two phrases 
at least discount each other; and the inference is that later 
than the fourth or fifth century Georgian scribes retouched 
the story dogmatically in one way and in one set of passages ; 
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while in Djouanshér’s and the Armenian tradition it was 
retouched in another way and in a different set of passages. 

But both the Georgian documents and the Armenian agree 
on the following pointe: that Jesus was ‘the heavenly man,’ 
p. 25 (reinforced by the Armenian in p. 30); who ‘ when he 
had reached man’s estate called himself the Son of God,’ 
p. 27. Both witnesses also lay stress on the baptism of Jesus, 
p- 45, and this evidently figured as an article in Nino's creed. 
It was an incident of vital importance in the Ebionite view 
of Jesus Christ, yet one of which later dogmatic systems lost 
sight. Lastly, both sources insist that Jesus Christ ‘came 
in the flesh,’ p. 41; and this was the position usually urged 
against the primitive error of the Docetae and Manicheans. — 

The Armenian makes it less clear that Nino herself baptized ; 
for it omits the very suspicious proviso ‘except baptism’ con- 
tained in the Georgian on p. 23—a proviso which at once 
suggests to a reader familiar with ecclesiastical documents 
that she did baptize. The Armenian also ignores the express 
statement which survives in p. 42 of the Georgian that Nino 
baptized the king Mirian. 

It algo refers twice, pp. 38 and 39, to Nino's twelve disciples, 
where the Georgian only notices them once. More than one 
heresiarch was accused of profanity for choosing just that 
number of apostles to aid in the work of propagandism. The 
assumption by Abiathar upon his conversion of the name Paul 
is made clearer in the Armenian than in the corresponding 
Georgian, pp. 30 and 33. It reminds us of the similar custom 
which prevailed among the Paulicians, and was also not 
unknown among orthodox believers. 

Lastly, it is noticeable that the Armenian text, up to nearly 
the end of chapter x (=p. 40), calls the saint Nouni; but for 
the rest of the narrative calls her Ninau or Niné. Perhaps this 
change of spelling implies a new documentary stratum in the 
Georgian original which underlay the Armenian. In general 
I have kept all differences of spelling of the Armenian text. 
The name Niophor on p. 10 appears to be the Greek vewxdpos, 
mediatized through a Syriac document in which 9 was con- 
fused with 9. If so, the original acts were written in Syriac. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Ar that time’ the blessed lady Nouni, the mother of the , 


Wirg * (i.e. Iberians), came to Mtzkhet’ha, and was there three 
years’, And the queen of the Wirg, Solomoni (? Solomé), 
asked her whence she was. And Nouni told her thus :— 

The original report about me was that once on a time the 
race of Brandji were at war with Rome; and a certain man, 


Zabulon by name, a Cappedocian, conquered them by the, 


might of Christ, and took captive the king and his army. 
And they, astonished, asked for the grace of baptism, which 
he bestowed on them, and dismissed them to their country 
illuminated in Christ. 

Zabulon himself also went with them and made the race of , 
the Brandji Christian. And he came to the king and received © 
from him many presente, then went off to Jerusalem to honour 
the holy places. And there he found two orphans who were 
come from Klastrat after the death of their parents, who were 
Christians. The name of one was Houbnal (i.e. Juvenal), 
and of his sister Susan, who was servant to Niaphor*‘ of 
Bethlehem. And Zabulon took Susan to himself to wife, and 
departed to the city of Klastatas. And I was born of them. 

And when I was twelve years old they came to Jerusalem. 
And my father went away into the wilderness, entrusting me 
to God and to the grace of Chnist, that I might devote myself 
in virginity to the heavenly bridegroom. And I entered the 
house of Niophor of Armenian race from the city of Dwin, 

' The last event chronicled was the successful war of Constantine with 
Mihran, king of Iberia, at the conclusion of which Constantine took Bahgqar, 
Mihran’s son, as a hostage, and Trdat, king of Armenia, gave his daughter 
Béoun (after marriage called Solomé) to Mihran’s son. The chaptering of the 
Armenian is that of the printed text of Djouanshér. 

3 Wirq was the Armenian name for the Georgians. The final g marks the 
plaral and the correspondence with Ibers is clear. The Georgians in Tura 
knew the Armenians as the Somkhuri, the Hellenes or Heathens as Thearmarths 
and the Greek tongue as Berdznuls. 


3 Nino had been three years in Mtzkhet’ha when she told her story to 
Salome. The text has amise= ‘months,’ which I correct to am" ‘years.’ See 
23). 
: ye spelt Niophor. Whether this person was male or female does not 
appear in the Armenian. It is only clear therefrom that there was ane person 
of the name and not two, and that he (or she) came from Dwin, the old 
Christian centre of Armenia, on the Araxes near Artaxata, 
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and I served him (or her) two years, and was continually being 
informed about the economy of Christ our God, and of how 
he died (Zit. how was the end), and of where are the grave- 
clothes of our Lord. And they taught me that the things 
written by the prophet were fulfilled in the Lord, and that he 

11 was crucified and rose, and went up into heaven, and is to 
come again. And the clothes the wife of Pilate asked for (or 
sought), and believed in Christ; and departed into Pontus to 
her home. And after a time it fell to Luke the Evangelist, 
and he knows what he did with them. And as to the napkin, 
Peter, they say, took it with him; and the seamless tunic 
reached the shady (i.e. Northern) land, and lies in the city of 
Mtzkhet’ha. But the Lord’s cross lies buried in Jerusalem, 
and is revealed whenever he desires. 

12 And I having heard all this went to the Patriarch, and he 

13 blessed me. And I departed to Rome, that peradventure 
I might win there some share in the grace of Christ. And 
having set my face sure to the living hope, I found the Wang 
(Le. resthouse) of Paul, in which lived virgins, 300 souls. 

14 And there trials beset us, and we came to Armenia. And the 
Caesar sent a letter to Trdat ; and search was made, and they 
found us in the troughs of the wine-press. And the king 

15 after much trouble failed in his efforts to induce the betrothed 
of Christ Hnpsima to wed him; and resorting to the sword 
he massacred of us thirty-seven souls. And the rest were 
scattered ; but I remained beneath rose trees, which were not 
yet in blossom. And raising my eyes aloft I saw the souls of 
the saints passing to heaven. And their commander was 
a priest; with a fiery host he went to meet them, having in 
his hand a censer; and with the smell of the incense was 
the whole world filled. And having censed the saints, he 
returned with them, and they passed in behind the veil. 

16 But I cried unto the Lord saying: Wherefore hast thou 
left me here, my Lord Jesus? And he answered me: Fear 
thou not, for thou shalt go up to the eame place as thy sisters. 
But do thou rise up and go to the region of the north, where 
is much harvest to reap, but where labourer is not. And after 
a little time yonder bush covered with thorns doth bourgeon 
and blossom with roses. 
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And I rose up and came to Ourbani of the Armenians, 
and I wintered there; and in the month of June I came to 
the mountain of Dshavakheth. And reaching the lake of 
Pharhnav, I saw there men fishing in the lake, and shepherds 
on the edge of the lake. And I heard that they swore! by 
Aramazd and by Zadén. For I was acquainted with the 
tongue of the Armenians, having learned it in the house of 
Niophor of Dwin. And I asked them whence they were, and 
they said, from Darb, from Lrban, from Saphoursli, from 
Qintseri, from Rhapaten of Mtzkhet’ha, where gods are glori- 
fied and kings do rule. And this river which runs out of the 
lake goes thither. And I retired alone and laid down my 17 
head and slept. And there was given to me a book in the 
Roman tongue, sealed with a seal. And the writing of the 
seal was the name of Jesus Christ. And the man who gave 
me the letter said to me: Arise, go and preach whatsoever is 
written therein. And I said to him: Who am I, a woman 
ignorant and weak? But he said to me: In the grace of 
Christianity and in the land of life, which is the heavenly 
(= &yw) Jerusalem, there is neither male nor female. And 
weakness and ignorance is not spoken of, for Christ is the 
strength of God and the wisdom of God. And Mariam 
Magdalene announced the resurrection of Christ to the 
apostles and to many others; and there was no shame to 
her for speaking nor to them for listening. And I opened 
the book, and there was in it writ in brief all the power of the 
gospel, comprised in ten sentences (/:. words) ?. 

And I, having read and understood it, arose and prayed to 18 
the Lord ; and I followed the river from the direction of the 
west, until the water turned to the east. And I reached 
Ourbnis, and was there one month; and then I came with 
merchants to Mtzkhet’ha. And on the day of the feast of 
Aramazd I followed the king and all the people; and I saw 19 
there a man clad in copper cuirass and casque of gold, adorned 
with two eyes, one an emerald and the other a beryl, having 

1 T.e. made their vows to those gods. All this part of the acts of Nino is 
astonishingly correct in its topography and, so far as we can check them, in its 
other allusions. 


2 The Armenian omits the ten sentences. It was such a manual as a 
Montanist prophetess might have carried about with her. 
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a sword in his hand like a lightning-flash, and he moved it, 
striking fear into the crowd. And they were trembling and 
saying : Woe unto us, if we have been amiss in sacrifice or 
have sinned in words with Jew or with Magi, for we shall die 
at the hand of Aramazd. And there stood on his right hand 
a gold image named Gatzi, and on bis left the silver image 
called Gayim. 

And I remembered the saying of Houbnal the patriarch of 
Jerusalem, who said to me, Thou shalt reach a land of men at 
war with the true God. And I heaved a sigh and wept, and 
petitioned of God mercy on the erring, and said: God of my 
father and mother, visit thy wrath on these demon-possessed 
images, and destroy them, that they may know thee, the only 
true God. And there was on a sudden a violent wind, and 
a voice of thunder, and shootings forth of thunderbolts, and 
hail of the weight of a litre; and a stench horrible and foul, 
and dense thick gloom, which made the images invisible. 
And the crowd was dispersed, and entered into hiding. And 
on the second day the king and all the people went forth, and 
sought to find the reason of what had happened. Then said 
some: The God of the Chaldaeans Throudjan! and our 
Aramazd are enemies from the beginning. And once on 
a time our God destroyed him with water, and now he has 
taken his revenge. But some said what was true, that, the 
great God who smote the king of the Armenians, and after- 
wards healed him along with all Hayastan (i.e. Armenia), he 
has wrought this wonder. 

And I found the eye of beryl and came under the tree 
Bantschi, which they call the shelter of King Bartom ; 
and I prayed there for six days. And on the great day 
of the transfiguration of the Lord, when the Lord showed 
the image of the Father to the chief apostles and prophets, 
there came to me a royal person, Shoushan by name, and 
seerng me she marvelled. And she brought an interpreter 
that spoke the Roman tongue and asked me questions, pitying 


1 We recognize the name Xisuathrus used by Berosus. But whether the 
Georgian deepoils Eusebius’ chronicon or preserves the independent local 
tradition which Berosus preserves ia not olear. I should conjecture that 
the Book of Nimrod is the proximate Georgian source. 
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me as a stranger. And she wished to lead me to the palace. 
But I did not go with her; but I went thence and found 
a woman called Anastou, who was wife of the man who took 
care of the royal garden, and she received me gladly. And 
I was in their house nine months. 

And they had no child, and were for that reason in great 23 
sorrow. And a luminous man said to me: Go into the 
garden, and from the root of a cedar! sapling by the rose- 
bushes thou shalt take earth, and give it to them to eat in 
the name of the Lord, and he will give them offspring. And 
I did eo; and I gave it them in the name of Jesus Christ 
the God of Sabaoth, who came in lowliness and is to come 
again in his glory to judge the world according to ite deserts. 
And they listened and believed in Christ, and received the 
child promised. 

And I went forth from their honse; and outside the wall 
in a grove of tamarisks made myself a station. And there 
T abode three years, and having fashioned a cross I worshipped 
before it the holy Trinity by day and night. And day by 
day I would repair to the Jews, because of their tongue, and 
to gain information of the Lord’s tunic. And the priest 
Abiathar and his daughter Sidonia believed in the advent of 
Christ, and six Jewish women with her. And if thou ask 
thou shalt learn from Abiathar the truth. 

And having heard all this, the wise queen wondered and 24 
believed in what she said. And when she heard of the great 
marvels which occurred to her father Trdat, she was all the 
more strengthened in the faith and glorified God in his 
infinite glory. 


CHAPTER IX. 


But the priest Abiathar told his story in the hearing of all 
in words of the following tenor :— 

In the year in which the holy Nouni came to Mtzkhet‘ha, 
I was priest by lot of my race. And there was brought me 
a writing from Antioch from the Jews there, to the effect 
that the kingdom was rent in three, and that Romans, 


1 The Armenian word more properly signifies a ‘ pine’ sapling. 
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Greeks and Armenians rule us. And that. our prophete are 
silenced and our temple is demolished. And this we know 
from the Scriptures, that, when our fathers sinned, God was 
angry and gave them over to captivity. And when they 
beheld their tribulation, they repented, and cried out to the 
Lord in prayer; and God was appeased and allowed them 
25 to return and had mercy on them. And seven times this 
happened in the days of old. But since when our sires 
crucified the eon of a poor (or the poor son of a) woman in 
distress, named Christ, there are now 300 years that the 
wrath of the Lord is increased upon us; and we cry out to 
him early and late, and he gives us no answer, nor is appeased 
towards us. Whence it is mght to understand that he is the 
Son of God, foreshadowed by the Law and the Prophets. 
And do thou look and examine in thy wisdom out of thine 
acquaintance with Scripture, to see how all the things written 
have been fulfilled, and that that man was truly from heaven. 
Now I was in great sorrow for many days, and then on 
examining the Scriptures I found that the time signified by 
Daniel reached its sum under Augustus Caesar of the Romans. 
And while I was engaged in this I saw the holy Nouni, and 
was informed and heard from her lips the words of the 
writings of our prophets, and the character of his economy 
in detail and order, all things from the birth until the ascen- 
sion into heaven. And I believed in sooth that he was the 
hope of the Gentiles and the salvation of my people Israel. 
And behold we became worthy, I and my seed, of the water 
of Niebazi, which is of Bethlehem, which David longed for, 
but did not attaim to. And the Lord remembered us according 
to his pleasure in his people, and visited us in his salvation ; 
and we dwelled in the house of the Lord, that we might 
eternally praise the Lord. For the holy David blessed us ; 
and may God vouchsafe to me to see yet other marvels and 
blessings in the city by the hand of the holy lady Nouni. 
26 And his hearers were glad and said to Abiathar: What- 


1 Niebact is unintelligible. It is evidently a transcription of the word 
embazsa which here stands in the Georgian text. The Armenian translator 
mistook it for a proper name. It = ‘of baptism,’ or ‘ of the font,’ being in 
turn a transcription of the word éufacs. 
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ever thou knowest about this, tell unto us. And he said to 
them :— 

We have-heard from our fathers,—what their fathers had 
related to them,—that in the days of King Herod there 27 
came a rumour to the Jews of Mtzkhet’ha, that kings from 
among the Persians had come and taken Jerusalem ; and the 
priests of Bouday and Kodi, the Tslarian scribes and Canaanite 
Interpreters set out in headlong flight eastwards, and all the 
Jews took to mourning. But after a few days tidings were 
noised abroad that the Persians in Jerusalem were not come 
for war, but to do homage to a son of a virgin, born of the 
seed of David, having as their guide from heaven a star 
reasonable and wise. Whom having found in the wilderness 
they glorified him as God. For instead of arms they had 
offerings with them, kingly gold and myrth of healing and 
frankincense to offer to God. And having offered these to 
the child they went their way. And having heard the matter 
the race of the Jews rejoiced with great joy. And after thirty 
years a letter came from Jerusalem from Annas the priest to 
the father of my mother, Elios, that the child Jesus presented 
by the Magi having become a man called himself Son of God. 
Come ye who are able that we may execute on him the law of 28 
Moses, slaying him. 

And Elios the priest departed being skilled in the law, of 
the family of Eliazar, of the stock of the house of Heli. And 
he had a mother of the same stock, who charged him, saying: 
Have no share, my son, in the counsels of the Jews. For he 
is the message of the prophets and the hidden meaning of the 
law and the word of the living God. There set out with him 
also Lounkianus of Karsni, and they came and arrived on the 
day of the crucifixion. And when the executioner drove in 
the nails he startled the mother of Ilios because of the 
prophecy therein, and she said: Unto the peace of the 
Gentiles, yonder the king of Israel, Saviour of the world. 
And three times, Woe unto you, slayers of your maker! But 
pity thou us, Lord our God. 

And then she rested (i.e. died) having believed in Christ 
in that hour. 

But the seamless tunic fell by lot to the Jews of Mtzkhet’ha ; 
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and Ilios brought and bore it to his house. And his sister 
went out to meet him, and taking (the garment) kissed it and 
laid it on her bosom; and gave up her spirit, having three 
reasons from Christ, the death of the Lord, and her mother’s 
death, and her brother’s accord with the Jews. 

And Adrik was king of the Georgians, and on hearing of 
it wondered ; yet did not wish to keep for himeelf the tunic 
of one dead. And they kept it beneath the cedar tree of 
which the original shoot had been brought from Lebanon. 
And lo, the house of Ilios, which lies west of the bridge of 
the Magi}, 

When all the Jews heard this, they were ashamed in them- 
selves, and designed to stone him; because being expert in 
his wisdom he truly proved from the Old Testament the 
divinity of Christ to be glorified with Father and with Spirit. 
And the king having heard the uproar of the Jews bore 
hardly on them, and bade them not to hinder that preaching 
in his land. For he had heard of the wonders which had 
occurred in Armenia and in Rome. 


CHAPTER X. 


Then Saint Nouni ventured boldly by means of her dis- 
ciples who believed to disseminate the faith of Christ by 
divers signs, which she wrought with the figured cross. And 
she saw three times in her light sleeping on her knees flocks 
of black-hued birds descend into the river and issue up again 
out of it having become white and go into the garden, where 
they browsed on its flowers. And they would cull a little 
therefrom and give it to the master of the flower-garden. 
And she related her dream to Abiathar’s daughter, and she 
sald: O new-comer and sojourner, that makest (us) heirs of 
the garden and tree of life, thine are the good-tidings of our 
fathers and the work of the heavenly man Jesus and of his 
innocent blood. But do thou, Jerusalem, spread out thy 
wings, and gather together those who have won a portion 
in the heavenly one; with whom thou wilt also muster us 


1 The Armenian has Mogthz, which is the Georgian gen. pl. 
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by the hand of this holy woman, who makes of this spot 
a garden of delight. 


So Saint Nouni increased in self-denial and in continual 31 


prayer, and the Gentiles marvelled at her endurance. 

In those days a certain woman was going around with her 
child that was ill with an incurable disease, in hope of finding 
some one to save the child by device of drugs. And she was 
herself of evil life and a blasphemer of Christ, and she kept 
back many from the preaching of Nouni. Yet when she was 
at an end of all other means, she took and cast the child 
before Saint Nouni. And the Saint said: Human art of 
healing I have not, but only my Christ, maker of things 
visible and invisible. And she laid the child on her mattress 
and signed it with the cross, saying: My God Jesus, King 
eternal, heal this child in the name of thy power, that the 
Gentiles may know that thou art the giver of life to the race 
of men, who are verily thy creatures ; and owe to thee worship 
and honour and glory everlasting, Amen. 

And having said this she gave the child healed and beauti- 32 
fied and full of joy to the woman. And she said: There is 
no God, except thyeelf, O Christ, lord and ruler of life and 
death. She departed gladly and told it to all. Then she 
returned to Nouni and departed not from her. 

In those days the queen Nana fell into an incurable sick- 
ness ; and all who were skilled in the art of healing confessed 
their defeat, saying, It is impossible that this sickness should 
be healed by man. And they told the queen about Nouni, 
and she sent to have her brought to her. And they went 
and found her at prayer in the thicket of the grove of tama- 


_ risks before the cross. And they told her the queen’s message. 


But she said to them: In this hour I let not my heart decline 
from my Lord. If she desire it, she will come to us. And 
the royal lady having heard said, Take me up and carry me to 
her. There went forth after her a great multitude of men 
and women, and they took and laid her on Nouni’s mattress. - 
And she prayed for long and laid her cross upon her square- 
ways, and in that hour she sat up having been healed. And 
she arose from the place and went to her house, glorifying 
Christ God, along with all the multitude. And thenceforth 
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she was a disciple of the truth and learned the laws of Christ 
from Saint Nouni and from Abiathar the priest, who also 
was called Paul in his believing. 

33 But the king Mibran was full of wonder, and asked of 
Paul, how God became man, and what were these teachings 
and the name of Christianity. And he told him as best he 
could everything in order. And Mihran had a book which 
told all about the race of Nebrowth}, and the building of 
Qalené; and he had it brought before him, and having read 
it, he found in it the following passage :— 

When they began to build the tower and city Qalené, 
there came a voice from on high, which said: I am Miqayel 
(i.e. Michael), ruler of the eastern parts. Abandon that which 
ye build, for God will destroy it. Nathless in the last 
times cometh the king heavenly; and he fulfilleth that for 
which ye long. And they behold the undespised despised 
among the peoples, and his love driveth out the fair-seeming 
of the world. For kings forsake their kingdoms and love 
poverty, and not that glory which thou seekest,O Nebrowth. 

And having read this, the king fell into deep thought, and 
marvelled that the inner and outer books testify of Christ. 
But he could not forsake the ancestral cult to which he was 
accustomed—the sun and fire, and Aramazd and other idols. 

In those days a Magian kinsman of the king fell sick; and 
Mihran said to Saint Nouni: Thou art a daughter of Aramazd 
or else the seed of Zadén, who have brought thee hither as 
a stranger and voucheafed to thee power of healing, that thou 

34 mayest glorify thyself. Now therefore work the cure of this 
my familiar friend by their name, nor make thyself a mis- 
taken reciter of the faith of the Iaones. For although 
Throudjan, the god of the Persians, with cloud and hail hath 
routed and carried them away, yet the place is sure; and such 
war is a habit of the world-swayers. Nay there remain also 
the old gods of our fathers, Gayim and Gatzim, and they are 

! The Book of Nimrod is more than once referred to in the letter of Paul 
of Taron against Theophistus the Greek; this letter is a monument of the 
eleventh century, at which time this apocryph still circulated among Armenians ; 
in whose literature or in the Georgian it may yet be discovered. Mr. Rendel 


Harris states that in an Arabic MS. of Mount Sinai, No. 435, is contained 
‘The history of Nimrod.’ This is probably the apocryph in question. 
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the shooters forth of the sun’s rays, and the givers of rain, 
and those that cause the works of the field to bear fruit. 

The saint made answer and said: I am a captive woman, 
a creature and a worshipper of the invisible and unknown 
godhead of Father and Son and Holy Spirit, that is creator 
of heaven and earth. Who because of his great mercy, 
giveth life to the despisers of himself and nurture and honour, 
even as unto thyself. For he hath given to thee mind and 
words, for thee to know the height of heaven and the posi- 
tions of the stars and the depth of the sea and the breadth of 
the earth ; and through these things shalt thou know him 
who governs and adjusts them. And I declare to thee that 
the infinite (lit. unreachable) greatness that robes the heaven 
with vapours and thunders with the voice of the winds and 
by means of the great leviathan! shakes the whole earth, He 35 
came down from the heights above in lowliness, and took on 
himself our nature. He accomplished the period of thirty 
and three years. And by a senseless race he was rejected and 
crucified, of his own will and not under constraint. And on 
the third day he arose and ascended into heaven. And he 
sent preachers into the world, to believe in his name and 
live in the worship of God, forsaking vain idols. This is the 
gospel which I preach to thee, that thou mayest believe, if 
I should work aught, that it is by his name. And there lies 
hidden here a raiment of his; and as they say the sheepskin 
mantle of Elias who saw God is here. And that you may 
clearly learn what I say, bring to me the magus of Khorasan, 
the enemy of the truth. And he shall deny his heresy and in 
faith profess whatever I give him to say. 

And when they had brought him to her there in the garden, 
below the cedar tree, she turned him to the west? and made him 
say three times: I renounce thee, Satan. And then she turned 
him to the east and made him say: I throw myself on thee, 
holy Trinity, and I turn my face to thee, O crucified God. 

And Nouni wept and traced on him the figure of the 
_ Lord’s cross. And there went forth from him the evil spirit 


1 Arm. kitos, i.e. xiy7ros. 
? This detail, absent in the Georgian, is surely an addition of the Armenian 
translator. 
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like smoke. And the man was made whole of the demon and 
of his sufferings, and believed in Christ with all his house- 
hold. And the onlookers glorified the Father and the Son 
and the Holy Spirit, for ever and ever, Amen. 

After this the king went out to hunt towards Mukh- 
nam. ... 

(The episode which follows is told almost exactly as in 
pp: 35 foll. I only give the more important differences of the 
text page by page.) 

36 §=6P. 36. Omit words ‘ Let us see Nana... be destroyed.’ 
Ibid. For ‘ whence he saw’ Arm. has ‘that they might 

see.” 

Ibid. ‘ The darkness seized.’] Arm. ‘ Panic fell on them.’ 
Ibid. ‘Lo, I have called’. ..] The Arm. has the prayer thus: 
‘Jesus Christ, God of Nouni, win me to thee as thy 

servant and rescue my soul from hell. For my gods have not 
been able to help me; and I believe that thou art able, and 
thine is day and night. O crucified Lord, with thy cross 
make me alive. For I think that this darkness is not over 
all, but over us alone who after the advent of the light do 
still love darkness. 

And when he had said this the sun beamed forth with 
a bright sky. And his soldiers found him. And dismounting 
they fell on their faces and worshipped the crucified one, 
saying: Thou art God.’... 

37. +~‘P. 37,1. 7 from foot of page. ‘He went towards...’] Arm. 
has: ‘They went to her and fell down and worshipped her. 
But she took them firmly, raised them up and turned them 
towards the east.’ 

P. 37, last line. ‘The next day ...’] Arm. has as follows: 

‘Then Saint Nouni writes before (them) a letter to Helena 
the royal lady of Rome, and Mihran to the great Constantine, 

38 saying: The Lord hath visited the house of the Wirq in his 
great pity. So do ye send us priests to give us life by water 
and Spirit. But Saint Nouni herself did not rest from 
preaching along with twelve women, who were ever with her. 
And after that the king bethought him of building a church, 
before the priests should come. And they went into the 
garden and cut down the cedar tree, and fashioned out of it 
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six pillars, and they laid the foundations and raised aloft the 
six pillars. But the seventh, which was biggest of all, they 
could not move from its place, in spite of their numbers and 
of the contrivances of machines, until sunset. And then 39 
they left it and went away in great wonder. But Saint 
Nouni with the twelve remained there for the night and 
prayed with tears. And at midnight there was panic and 
shocks and thunderings, as if the two mountains Armaz 
and Zadé were crumbling, and the two rivers, the Kour and 
Arag, were committing havoc and being turned back on the 
city and fortress. And the women with Nouni were affrighted 
and began to flee. But the saint said: Fear not, for this 1s 
delusion and not real. For the mountains stand firm, and 
the rivers run in their courses, and in peace sleep the men of 
the city. But disbelief that was massive as a mountain hath 
truly crumbled ; and the blood of children offered to the idols 
is forthwith turned back. That is what the rivers signify. 
And the voices of lamentation are the foul demons that led 
astray now mourning their. destruction. And having said 
this she exhorted them to diligence, but herself poured out 
fountains of tears. And before it was yet cock-crow, there 
was a turmoil and noise of shouting, as if a heavy force were 
investing the city and took it and overthrew it; and as if 
the command were given in a voice of power, saying: Khora 
the sovereign of the Persians gives you the command, and 
the king of kings Khorakhosrow commandeth. Ye Jews, 40 
away with you, scatter and die not. And again (was heard 
a voice): Mihran the sovereign is slain. 

But the blessed lady spread her arms out and said: Depart 
ye into outer darkness. Lo, the crucified one, your slayer, is 
come. Go ye unto the region of the north. And in that 
very hour they disappeared. And close upon dawn appeared 
a youth all fiery, hidden in unapproachable light, who spoke 
unto Saint Nina (sc) three words. And then he went to the 
pillar and raised it aloft. 

And a certain woman, Sidina! by name, saw it all, for she 
had gone out to Ninau, and she said: What is this, holy 


1 Sidonia is elsewhere the spelling used. It is impossible to say whether the 
variations of spelling of proper names observable in the Armenian, and kept by 
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dame. But she answered: Hold thy peace and pray. And 
lo, they saw the pillar enkindled with light. Gently it came 
4t down into the (place) cut away at its root. 

And at daybreak came the sovereign and a great crowd 
along with him ; and they saw that the pillar had shot up, and 
had come without (work of) hand, and was fixed firm upon its 
basis. And they lifted up their voices and gave glory to God. 

And on that day were many miracles wrought in that 
place. For there was a Jew blind from birth. They brought 
him near the column, and his eyes were instantly opened. 
And then one of the princes, Hamazaspuni, eight years old, 
a paralytic, was brought by his mother and laid before the 
pillar on his mattress, and she prayed Ninau for the salvation 
of the child. And she stretched out her hand to the column, 
then laid it on the child, and said: Jesus Christ, who camest 
in the flesh for the salvation of the world, help this child. 
And at once the child arose and stood upon its feet. And all 

' the multitude who saw this gave praise to God ; and fear fell 
upon all. And the king made a covering for the pillar, and 
43 they completed the church, building it to the glory of God. 


CHAPTER XI. 


But the emperor Constantine, when he saw the messengers 
of Mihran, was delighted at the conversion of the Wirq to 
Christ, the more so because he trusted that they had for 
good broken off their alliance with the Persians. Likewise 
also the royal lady Helena. And they glorified God, and 
sent a bishop called John, and two priests and three deacons, 
and a cross with them and a saving picture. And they came 
and illumined with baptism the king and his wife and 
children and famous men, in a place which is called Moktha, 
and the place was called the Light-giving of the headmen. 

43 And all the Wirg were baptized, except the Mthevouli! and 
me in translating, is due to the Georgian original or simply to the Armenian 
tradition. Ifthey stood in the former they might be held to indicate a transla- 
tion from a language like Syriac or Hebrew, in which the vowels were not 
expressed. 

' The Georgian has ‘the Mthiuli in the Caucasus,’ which is probably the 
right text. 
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the Kowkas and the Jews in Mtzkhet’he. But of the Barab- 
beans were baptized fifty men; and the king loved them and 
gave them Diditzikhé. But Pheroz, who had the house of 
Rhana as far as Partav, who was son-in-law of Mihran 
hearkened not to the word of life. And Mihran sent John 
(Hovhannés) the bishop and a leading man with him to Con- 
stantine, and asked for a great number of priests and a piece 
of the cross of the Lord and for stone-cutters to build 
churches. And he sent all he asked for and the board of the 
feet of the Lord, and the nails of the hands, along with 
furniture and treasure to expend, in order that in his name 
they might build a church in the land of Kharthli. 

And the bishop came to the country of Oushéth and laid 44 
the foundation of a church, and there placed the nails and 
left there builders and treasure. And they went on to 
Manklis, and there he laid the foundation of a church, and 
there placed the holy board. And the king heard, and was 
grieved at their placing the pieces elsewhere than in his 
royal city, and at the envoys not coming there first. But 
Saint Ninau said: Take it not amiss, O king, for in all 
places it is meet to sow the name of the Lord. And here 
there is preserved great holiness and a memorial of the Lord, 
the holy tunic. And the king heard from Abiathar all the 
description of the tunic, and glorified Christ saying: Blessed 
is the Lord God, who rescued it from his hated enemies the 
Jews and bestowed it on us aliens afar off in his mercy. 

And then the stone-cutters began on the coming of the 
bishop to build a church outside the city, where is now the 
bishop’s house. And Saint Ninau spoke at the beginning of 
the work as follows :— 

Distributor of glory, Christ, Son of God; thou didst come 
in thy fullness and power to the race of David. And from 45 
an only-begotten mother wast born the only-begotten God, 
Light of all, image of the Father, who as in need thereof 
didst receive baptism by water and by Spirit, wast crucified 
and buried in the heart of the earth, didst rise on the third 
day, ascendedst into heaven, and comest to judge the quick 
and the dead. Do thou become shelter and rampart of all 
who have hoped in thee ; and to thee praise for ever, Amen. 
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And some related in that same hour to the bishop that at 
the foot of a little hill there is a beautiful and fragrant tree ; 
and by the same are healed fawns wounded by the huntemen, 
when they strip off and eat its leaves or fruit. And he said 
to them: Verily this land is ever cared for by the Lord even 
before it knew him. And the bishop took Réw the king’s son 
and went and cut down the tree, branches and all, and brought 
it into the city, on the 25th of March on a Friday. And it 
was covered with leaves. And they set it up at the door of the 
46 church, and for thirty and seven days it kept from withering 
as if it grew from its own root. And on the first of May they 
fashioned three crosses. One of them they set up. And in 
full view of all the people, there came down from heaven a 
luminous cross, crowned with stars, and invested the wooden one 
till the dawn of the morrow. And then two stars came forth, 
one flying eastwards, and one westwards. And Saint Ninau 
said: Go ye up into high places and find out whither the 
47 stars go. And they went up and saw that the one star shone 
on the top of the mountain Thkhothi, which runs out to 
Kasb, and the other in the land of Kakhethi in Daba. And 
they took the two crosses, and set them up in the places 
which the Lord pointed out by the glancing stars. But the 
chief cross they set up on a rock, which lies opposite the city. 
48 And they ordained the day of the great Zadik as the feast of 
49 the cross for all the house of Kharthli, eight days. And 
after the days, again the cross gleamed with light and burst 
out aflame on the fourth day of the week, having on its head 
a wreath of twelve stars. And at sight of these wonders all 
the heathen turned to the Lord and were baptized ; and being 
strengthened in the faith gave praise to God out of reverence 
for the holy cross. For like carbuncles in ores, angels of God 
hovered round the cross and went up over it. 

In those days the son of Réw ... .’ (The Armenian con- 
tinues in agreement with the Georsian as ee above, 
with the following exceptions) : 

P. 50. ‘ Raised the canopy ’] ‘raised a marble canopy.’ 

Ibid. ‘And in consequence . . . cross of Christ’] omit. 

P. 51. ‘ And it helped .. . always and for ever’] omit. 

Ibid. ‘In those days,’ &c.] The Armenian is as follows: 
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‘In those days the emperor Constantine sent a deacon, who 
had a letter from the race of Branji, who had been illumined 
by her father. For they heard that among Armenians and 
Wirq there beamed forth the sun of nghteousness with 
effulgent sheen, and ‘that mighty works of God were mani- 
fested among them. ...’ 

P, 52. ‘Nino answered,’ &c,] Armenian runs thus : 52 

But Saint Nouni hindered them, saying: The Lord came 
not with sword and bow, but with cross and gospel. And 
the bishop and Ninau went off, and the king with them, to 
Tsrbin, to Dsharthal, to Thkhela, to Tslkasn, to GéramaAr. 
But they received not the word of the Lord. And they went 
down to Jaléth and to Ertsoyth and preached there. And 
they heard and were baptized. And the Phkhatziq left their 
land and went to Thoshéth. And many of the mountaineers 
remain to this day in idolatry. And Saint Ninau went off 53 
into the land of Rana to preach to Pheroz, and tarried hard 
by the-marches of Koukhethi and there fell ill. And Réw, 
son of the king, and Solomé his wife, who were in Oudjarma, 
came to see her. And the king heard and sent the bishop to 54 
bring her to Mtzkhet’ha, but she would not come. Then 55 
went to her the king and his wife, and Peloujawr Siunetzi, and 
a number of congregations, and they sat round her and wept. 

But she looked up to heaven with unwavering eyes, full of 
joy. Then the queens said to her: Holy mother, as we 
heard from thee, the Son of God had multitudes of prophets, 
and his were also twelve apostles and seventy-two disciples, 
and of them not one was sent to us, but only thyself, holy 
dame. Now then tell us the details of thy birth and thy 
nurture [with us]. And the Saint said to them :— 

Since ye would be informed about the suffering handmaid 
of Christ, who henceforth calls me to himself and to my 
mother unto eternity; and I have related it into the ears of 
Solomé, daughter of the king of Armenia, a short sketch of my 
coming hither: have brought papers and ink’, and write it 

1 In the Armenian Quariés yev melan, that is chartas and péAay. These 
words were used in Armenia in the tenth century to signify writing material. 
Even if the same words had stood in the Georgian text of Djouanshér they 


would not neceasarily imply that that text was a translation from Greek. The 
use of the Latin names for the months points rather to a Latin original, 
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down from her lips. And as for the rest ye know it of your- 
selves, since ye have heard and seen it. And may the peace 
of the Lord be with you. And I commit unto you Jacob the 
priest, who shall be bishop after John by the call of the Spirit. 

And after that she caused the bishop John to offer the 
sacrifice and she communicated in the holy sacrament. And 
having entrusted herself to the heavenly king, she ended her 
life in Christ. And she was buried in the same place in the 

56 332nd year of the ascension of the Lord, and from the 
departure of Adam from the garden in the 5832nd year, in 
the fifteenth year after her entry into Qarthl. 

But the emperor Constantine wrote a letter to Mihran, 
and released his son Bahqar, who was with him as a hostage. 
And he said: 

I Constantine Autocrat, new servant of Jesus Christ, by him 
liberated from the captivity of Satan, have sent to thee Mihran, 

57 king of the Wirq, thy son. For our Lord will be a guarantee 
between us for thy remaining loyal and obedient to us. And 
he doth drive out the scheming Dev from thy marches. 

So Mihran held great rejoicings with Nana the mother of 
the child and with all the land to the glory of God... 

After that he finished the church of the bishopric and filled 
it with ornaments. And in those days died Réw his son, 
having lived thirty-four years. And in the same year King 
Mihbran fell sick; and called his son, and, after placing the 
crown on the cross, he then took it thence and placed it on 
his head, enjoining upon him piety and the ordinances of 
religion. And he said to his wife: Go thou, and dwell in the 
tomb of the holy Nouni, and there live. And build a church 
and honour the spot, and distribute our goods to the poor, 
dividing them in twain. And behold I go whence I came. 
And I thank God who hath turned my darkness into light 
and death into life and left into right. And do ye be diligent 
and destroy the idols which remain. And the Lord Almighty 
shall be with you. And having said this he slept. And in 
the third year after him the queen Nana went to her repose 
in the Lord. 
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PREFACE. 


THE material which is given and discussed in the following 
pages is the result of a visit which Mr. G. A. Wathen and 
myself paid to Mount Athos in the summer of 1899. This 
_ visit was undertaken primarily to photograph a MS, of the 
LXX for the use of the Cambridge editors, and secondarily 
to inspect and study New Testament and Patristic MSS. 
For these purposes grants were made by the Trustees of the 
Revision Surplus Fund at Oxford and of the Hort Fund 
at Cambridge, to whose liberality I owe a deep debt of 
gratitude, as I also do to the private generosity of the 
Regius and Margaret Professors of Theology at Oxford and 
of Mr. Conybeare. 

Our trip was exceedingly enjoyable, and we were able to 
do a considerable amount of work, thanks to the kindness of 
His Holiness the Patriarch of Constantinople and of the 
Kowédrns of the monks, who gave us letters of commendation. 
We also received great hospitality and help from the 
governing bodies of the monasteries at which we stayed, 
especially valuable to us being that of Father Chrysostom of 
the Laura, who most liberally lent us books of reference from 
his private library and assisted us on many occasions by his 
great knowledge of the beautiful MSS. which are under his 
charge. 

H 2 
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We were much impressed by the number and beauty of the 
MSS. which we saw at the Laura. To find that there are 
still more than 200 MSS. of the Gospels uncatalogued by 
Gregory and uncollated, 120 of them being vellum MSS. 
earlier than the fifteenth century, is a surprise, and this 
feeling is increased if it be remembered that there is also 
a similar, though not quite so great a mass of MSS. of 
patristic literature which we were unable, for lack of time, 
even to take down from their shelves. It is a pity that the 
catalogue of the Laura made by Father Chrysostom is not 
accessible in the West, as though still unfinished it is very 
accurate and valuable. Lambros’ catalogue does not, and 
probably never will, include the Laura library. 

Next to the Laura in importance come the libraries at 
Ivéron and Pantocrator. Ivéron is especially enriched by 
a collection of Georgian MSS., some of which we photo- 
graphed for Mr. Conybeare. — 

We were much assisted at Ivéron by the kindness of the 
Cambridge University Press, which had given us the sheets 
of the then unpublished second volume of the catalogue of 
Spyr. P. Lambros. 

Vatopédi, the next in value, has a large and well-arranged 
library, but the excessive care which the monks bestow upon 
it renders it difficult to study adequately the nature of its 
contents. 

We also visited the monasteries of St. Dionysius, St. Gre- 
gory, and St. Panteleemon (Russico) and the Russian skete of 
St. Andrew. All these monasteries have libraries, and the 
MSS. which we saw are noted and described in the catalogue 
on p. 170. But none of them approach the Laura collection 
of MSS. in value, and at St. Dionysius and St. Gregory work 
is not easy. The Russian monasteries have naturally not 
the wealth of MSS. possessed by the old Greek foundations, 
but they are delightfully hospitable and anxious to help 
the traveller in every possible way, and one of the most 
pleasant evenings which we enjoyed on the mountain was 
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spent on the balcony of Russico, chatting with Father 
Cyprian, and watching the last rays of the sun just catch 
the top of Olympos nearly 100 miles away. 


The following pages contain with introductory remarks :— 
1. Description of codex ¥. 
11, The text of codex ¥ in St. Mark. 
111, A collation of codex ¥ in St. Luke and St. John and 
in the Epistle to the Colossians. 
Iv. A collation of codex 1071. 
v. Some chapters of a codex of the Acta Pilati. 
vi. A fragment of the Acta Thomae. 
vu. A catalogue and description of the Biblical MSS. which 
we examined. | 
It is hoped that the last item (in which the great kindness 
of Dr. Gregory has enabled me to print the numbers which 
he intends to use for the new MSS.), especially so far as it 
refers to the library of the Laura, may be useful to scholars 


visiting Mount Athos until a final and complete catalogue 
be issued. 
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I, DESCRIPTION OF CODEX VY. 


Codex © was first seen by Dr. C. R, Gregory on August 
26, 1886, but he was unable to do more than describe it and 
glance through it. The description and notes which he 
gives are as follows :— 


Athous Laurae 

yp; saec. VIII vel IX, 21 em x15-3 cm, membr, foil. 261, 
col. t (15 em x 8-7 cm), ll. 31; litterarum altitudo -0175; 
litterae maiores nigrae; atramentum suffuscum; litterae 
supra lineas; capp-tab; Amm (Mc 233: 16,8), Eus, lect ; 
mus in lect eccles, subecriptiones simplices; fasciculi a—j 
desunt ; fasciculus k> habet nonnisi septem folia, sed nihil 
textus deest ; fasciculo ultimo ja exciderunt folia primum et 
octavum : 

‘continet Me 9,5 cat poof plav—finem Le Io | Act | 1.2 Pe 
Tac 1.2.3 Io Iud Rom—Philem Hebr—8, 11 xat od p> | folium 
excidit | Hebr 9,19 2d pwvedwo—subscr Hebr. 


Mo 16,8 égoBotvro dp: # 
IIdvra 82 ra wapnyyeApéva roto wept rov 
nérpov ovvrduwo. éfyyetsav: Mera 
Aé ratra. xai atria to epdyn and dvaroAfo 
kal péxpt dvocewo eLamdéorerey 30 avrav 
rd tepoy kal &pOaproy xijpvyya rijo alw 
vlov owrnplac dunv: 
éorw xal ratra depdueva 
pera 1d epoBotyto ydp. 
’"Avaordo 8@ x. r. A. usque ad versum 20 
et sub finem evayyéAtoy xara pdpxoy. 
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In codice nostro Marci evangelium eodem fere modo 
finitur qui e codice L notissimus est; id vero interest quod 
nihil adnotationis ante wdyra -3@ noster interponit, quod 
antiquiorem sibi vindicare fontem videretur, nisi fortasse 
vocabula épdyn, péxpt, duny seriorem textus conformationem 
testarentur. Vix est quod dicam f (réX0c) post époBobrro 
yap: lectionis ecclesiasticae neque vero ipsius evangelii finem 
indicare. ‘Tituli pariter atque subscriptiones libroram prorsus 
simplices sunt; sub finem tamen evangelii Iohannis additur: 
evayyeAtoTray tecodpay Oeior Adyor ypadérrec, Ge Anjéw ox ov 
tév mévwy. Lectorem non latebit Iacobum post epistulam 
Petri alteram stare, neque id casu, nam desinit Act liber 
fasc. x¢", fol. 8 recto, et x1 Petr incipit eodem folio verso. 
Toh 7,53—8,11 deest. Act 20,28 legit codex rof xuplov. 1 Io 
5,7-8 deest. 1 Tim 3,16 dedc épavepsén. 

Perlustravi die 26 mensis Augusti anni 1886. Spero fore 
ut codicem accuratius excutere possim. 


Since 1886 it has been seen but not studied by Dr. Rendel 
Harris in 1892 when he was inspecting the LXX MSS. in 
the monasteries of Mount Athos, and by a German scholar, 
whose name I have unfortunately forgotten, who has left 
a note in the visitors’ book at the Laura to the effect that 
all the MSS, are of the ordinary type except B 52 and 
a few others which resemble the KIT fathily. He has not 
noted that B 52 is cod. ¥. Probably the MS. has also been 
seen by various other visitors, but it does not appear to have 
been studied. 

So far as description goes there is nothing to add to 
Dr. Gregory’s account beyond the fact that ¥ i now 
numbered 172 (B 52) in the Laura catalogue, and I trust 
that that echolar will not regard as impertinent an expression 
of admiration for the general accuracy of his summary 
descriptions, in cases where he is speaking from his own 
knowledge. 

Probably few would dissent from Dr. Gregory's opinion 
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that the MS. is of the eighth or ninth century, though 
perhaps the former date is somewhat the more probable. 

Mr. Wathen and myself photographed all that remains of 
the Gospels, not touching the Acts or Epistles because we 
understood that Herr Lic. von der Goltz and Dr. Wobbermin 
had collated these for Dr. von Soden, and had found the 
text ordinary. Mr. Wathen, in order to be satisfied as to 
the correctness of this judgement, collated the Epistle to the 
Colossians. 

The collation of these photographs, which are now in the - 
Bodleian Library (MS. Gr. Bibl. f. 2) shows that in the 
Gospels cod. presents an interesting and valuable text in 
Mark, and an ordinary text though with some interesting 
variants in Luke and John. It has therefore been thought 
best to treat these two parts separately and to print the 
text of Mark in full, with an introductory analysis of the 
important readings it contains, but the text of Luke and 
John in the form of a collation with the Textus Receptus. 
Mr. Wathen’s collation of the Epistle to the Colossians is 
also printed in the latter way. 
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IY. TEXT OF COD. Y IN ST. MARK. 


In attempting to analyse the text of a MS. of the gospel 
the critic is met at the outset with some difficulty in choosing 
a standard of comparison. 

In many ways the best standard is the Textus Receptus as 
it represents a late and popular text, deviation from, and not 
agreement with which is important. But owing to the 
peculiarly mixed character of this text its use is sometimes 
misleading, and it is therefore advisable to use a purer text 
which is ‘ truer to type,’ and less mixed in character. This is 
especially the case when the MS. which has to be analysed 
appears to possess a good and early text. 

I propose therefore in the following pages to use the text 
of Westcott and Hort as a standard of comparison, because 
whether it be the true text or not it certainly is constructed 
on such principles as to present a uniform type throughout, 
and I shall also give a short list of readings compared with 
the Textus Receptus, the importance of which would otherwise 
be obscured by the method adopted. I propose to draw 
a distinction which is arbitrary but convenient between 
readings found in the Textus Receptus and those which are 
not, because a reading which is found in the Textus Receptus, 
even though there be early authority for it, may have come 
into the text of any given MS. at a late period owing to the 
wide prevalence of that form of text. 


The classification, then, will be as follows :— 
1, Readings where cod. ¥ agrees with the Textus Receptus. 
2. Readings where cod. Y has a text for which the oldest 
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authority seems to be either D or the Old Latin 
version and which is not in the Textus Receptus or in 
the Old Syriac. 

8. Readings shared with the Old Syriac against D, the 
Old Latin, and the Textus Receptus. 

4. Readings found in both the Old Latin and Old Syriac 
but not in the Textus Receptus. 

5. Readings found in a small group of Uncials of which 
LA are the most prominent members. 

6. Readings in which cod. ¥ supports WH in following 
a small group of Greek MSS. including B. 

7. Peculiar readings. 


The authorities which are quoted for the readings men- 
tioned are for the most part taken from Tischendorf's critical 
edition, but they have been added to in places from Mrs. 
Lewis’ translation of the Sinaitic palimpsest! and a few 
other editions of MSS. which were not accessible to Tischen- 
dorf. It should also be noticed that Gregory's notation of 
minuscules has been adopted throughout, and that therefore 
the following MSS. appear under a different symbol to that 
employed by Tischendorf. 


472 = 0 482 = p** 

475 = fe | 565 = a (WH’s 81) 
477 =" 84 evgst = y*™ 

478 = ker 


1. Readings iw cod. ¥ agreeing with the Textus 
Receptus, merely orthographical variants being 
neglected. 

Maro IX 7 post vedéAns add. Néyovra c. ADL(A) 1 13-69—-124-— 
346 28 33 al.;- lat-vet do. 18 dy pro day c. CDLN dc. 23 
Svwvacas murrevoa c. ADN al. pl.; abcfial. syrr (pesh-hl) 24 ante 
cifis add. xaic. ADN &c. 29 post rpoceryg add. xai vycreig c. Neb 


+I am deeply indebted to Mr. W.C, Allen for very kindly revising my 
references to this authority. 
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ACDL al. omn. exc, N*etca B; k 80 sraperopevovro c. codd omn. 
exc. B*D 42 post rurrevovtwv add. eis évué c. BLN ec. 

X 6 post airois add, 6 @edsc. ADN al, pler.; lattsyrr 21 coe 
pro ce c. DN al. pler.; Clem 25 «iced Oety pro SueAGeiy c. NANA 
al. pler.; latt 84 post droxrevovow add. airov c. ACN; lat-vet 


boh pesh; Orig 85 Svoc. SDL dc. —- 3865 aire posterius 
om. c. AN al. pler.; bikcfq 40 post ehuvipw add. pov 
c. min pauc.; syrr (sin-pesh) aeth 

XI 8 post elrare add. & c. NCDL de. 15 ante dyopaLovras 
add. rovs c. DA al. pl.; Origbis 23 post aire add. & dav ely 
c. AN al. pler.; akq 80 ante ’Iwdvvov om, 1d c. NY'IIX de. 

XII 9 post ri add. ctv c. NCDA éc. 87 vids ante avrod 
c. NAX de. 

XIII 81 od py rape\Owow c. ACDA do. 82 post dyyeAo 


add. oi c. ACA ée. 

XIV 9 post ciayyé\ov add. rodro c. ACA al. pl. ; 1q sah boh pesh 
21 jv post xadov c. NACD ke. 22 post \aBwy add. 6 ‘Incois 
c. Neto LA de. 80 pe post drapvycy c. ANX co. 38 
cloéXOyre c. NOCLA do. 44 dwaydyere c. ACNA dc. —58_post 
ouvépxovra: add. air c. BN de. 60 ante pécov add. +5 c. DM 
al.mu.; boh 71 duview pro duvwae. NCA de. 72 om. eifisc. 
ACA al. pler.; sah boh syr-sin. 

XV 6 dvrep yrowro ©. NECN dc. 8 dvaBonous 12 elrev 
pro Zeye c. ADN dc. 28 6 prods cc. ACLA de. 40 i post 
als c. ACDA ée. 45 cipa pro wrapa c. ACA latt 46 pvy- 
pel pro pynpars c. ACDLA de. . 

XVI 17 xapaxodovPjoa c. AD™PPIA ko. 20 add. dgyyv c. 
CLA é&e. 


It is only necessary to make two observations on this list. 
(a) Very nearly all these readings are attested by authorities 
of such age and character as to show that they were in use at 
a very early period. (8) They are wonderfully few in reality, 
as the Textus Receptus differs in about 480 places from the 
text of WH. in these chapters, and therefore one would on 
@ priori principles have been inclined to expect more than 
forty-two such readings in a MS. which belongs to: co 
comparatively late a period as the eighth century. 7 
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2. Readings found in either D or the Old Latin, 
but not in Textus Receptus, or in the Old Syriac}. 


IX 123 xparos pro rparov c. Det Ne Aer N, 482 1071 30 76e- 
Aov pro nOerey c. a bk 49 dvadwOyoera pro dXi dducOnoerat 
cf. k omnia autem substantia consumitur 

X 6 ante ri tvrodi add, Muvoys c.D; kcfg,; Clem 24 texvia 
pro réxva c, AN, 1-118-209 700 al. pauc.; ab ff, f 

XI 14 ddyy pro pdyuc. DV, 1 13-69-346 al. pauc.; Orighls 
17 dri om. c. DC, 69 472 478; akiq ff,, arm-codd, aeth 21 éf- 
pavOy c. DLAN, 1-118-209 33 700 al. pauc. Orig 

XII 88 reprocdrepa pro wepradrepov of. k meliora (nec aliunde 
repert. forma pluralis) 

XIII 14 éoryxis pro écryxéra c. D, 28 20 6 Oeds hoe 
loco pro xipus c. ck ff,; Promiss 

XIV 7 routy pro roujoa D*A, al. pauc. 20 A¢ye: pro elrey 


c. D, 565 700; k 86 rovro ante ro rorypiov c. DN, 1-118— 
209; aq; Hil 65 xpodiyrevoov Hiv c. FY; kef 


XV 29 ova om. c. N@ LAG; dk 
XVI 3 dwo pro é& c. DC, al. pawe.; Eus-dem Serv-Ant 
9 rdyra 8 x.7. A. 0. L4"p, 274m8; k, syr-hl-mg boh-cod aeth-codd 


3. Readings found in the Old Syriac but not in 
the best Uncials, the Old Latin, D,. or the Textus 
Receptus. Those readings which are found in a few 
secondary Greek MSS. as well as the Old Syriac 


are included in this lrst. 


X 39 rAéyourw pro elroy c. syr-sin 40 post ciwvipuv add. 
pov Cc. min pauc.; syrr(sin-pesh) aeth 47 ‘Incot om. c. L, al. pauc.; 
i mt syr-sin; Clem Orig 

XI 27 xpoo7APov air} pro épxovras mpds abrov C. syr-sin 

XII 1 post wepdbyxey add. aire c. C°N, 28 565 syrr (sin-hl ¢ 
obed.) sah arm; Orig 

XIII 11 mpocpererare pro wpopepysvare c. syr-sin sed syr-sin 
peAcrare potius quam tpocpeAcrare transferre videtur 
.{ XV 26 yeypappévy pro excyeypappévy c. syr-sin 
; . “! It is of course impossible to be quite certain in the case of small variants, 
especially those which bear on a question of order, whether a reading is in 
the Old Syriao or not. 
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4. Readings found in both the Old Latin (or D) 
and the Old Synac, but not in the Textus Receptus. 


XI 6 post elrey add. airois c. DM®, 1-118—-209 13-69-124 
565 700 al. paue.; syrr (sin-pesh) latt sah boh 

XII 18 xpos airév Sad8ovxato: hoc ordine c. D, 28 106; bilg ff, 
8, &, syr-sin 87 ras pro ibe c. B*M* 1-118—209 33 13-69— 
346-543 28 565 al. pauc.; b sab syr-sin 

KIV 41 dréye om. c.k syr-sin (sed k add. ‘et post pusillum 
excitavit illos et dixit iam ora dc.’ et syr-sin add. ‘The hour is 
come, the end is at hand.’ 52 édpvye yuuvds hoc ordine c. LA, 
184 evgst; k dc sah boh.? syrr (sin-pesh) aeth sed sin‘ Fled from 
them naked.’ 54 HeodovGe pro yxodovOnce c. G, 1-118-209 
13-69—124-346-543 565 7oo k cd sah boh syrr (sin-pesh) 
66 xdrw om.c. DI, 69 472 565 al. pauc.; ac ff, q syr-sin (codex 
deficit sed e spatio non habuisse xdrw videtur) sah boh; Eus-dem 

XV 8 add. airés 8 oddtv drexpivaro c. ANU 13-69—-124-346— 
543 33 131 al. pauc. ; ac syrr (sin-hl) arm sah-ming aeth; Orig 


5. Readings found in a small group of MSS. of 
which LA (the latter being of this type only wm 
St. Mark) are the most consistently present followed 
by x* x° C 33 boh. 


IX 21 ef of pro ds c. NeC*LA, 33 61™8 565 48 «is ro rip 
7d daBecrov om. c. NLA, 240 244 255 700; pesh pers 

X 24 elev pro déya. c. A, 565 1071 27 wavra yap duvara 
mapa TG Ge om. c. A, 1-209 69 157 al; 1 arm-zoh; Clem 

XI 18 jxovoy pro jxovoavc. A eferAjocorvro c. NMA 299 al°; 
c vg boh 29 xéyw tpiv épd c. LA (N°) 38; boh 

XII 81 4 devrépa c. A 84 ef post Bacircias c. NA 

XIII 4 ratra pédAry hoe ordine c. L 82 ovre pro ovdé c. L 

XIV 27 dtacxopwricOjcovra ra wpoBarac. AA = 8A Aeyew pro 
Néye. c. AEGH 44 dy gay c. LAN 54 ante paxp. om. drd- 
c. LA 60 ori pro ric. L | 

XV 18 avrov dordlLer Ga c. A 


A reading which I am inclined to suspect may belong to 
the same family as that indicated by this group of MSS. but 
which lacks the necessary evidence to prove the point is:— 

XI 1 xai Byaviay om. c. 184 evgst; sah 
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6. Readings where WH.’s text 13 based on a small 
group of uncials (not exceeding three in number) 
which 1s now increased by cod. ¥. 


IX 9 & pro azo c. BD, 33 475 477 38 édn pro dwrexpibn 
‘$e c. NBA; boh pesh 47 cé totw... coi éorw pro c. SB 

X 7 xai rpooKoAX. mpos r. yuv. om.c. SB syr-sin 48 evgstgo 29 
épy pro dwoxp. elrevc. SBA boh 47 Nafapyvis pro Nalwpaios 
c. BLA, 1-118—209; latt; Orig 

XII 38 ris om. 1° c. BUX al. paue. 

XIII 2 droxpeis om. c. NBL, 33 al. pauc.; e sah-boh-syrr (sin- 
pesh) 6 roddoi sine yap c. NBL; aeth 8 erovra: Arpoi sine 
cai c. NCBL, 28; boh syr-sin 9 yap om. c. BL boh arm aeth 
15 xaraBdrw sine addtt. c. NBL; ck boh sah pesh 

XIV 8 airy om. c. NBL 1-209* 13-69-346 28 565; a1 boh bhl 
85 émxreyvc. NBL boh 47 drdpwv c. NBD, 1~118—209; hl-mg 
68 xai ddréxrwp Epovnce om.' c. MBL, 17 evgst; c boh syr-sin 

XV 14 érofyoe xaxdy c. BCA, 565 49 evgst al? 24 crav- 
povow c. BL; cd ff, kl vg syrr sah aeth go 


The following reading in cod. ¥ is not found in any MS. 
but is placed in the margin of WH. e contectura. 
XIV 49 éxpareire of. B expare. 


7. Besides these elements there are a few readings 
in cod. VY which are apparently not found elsewhere. 
The list of those which are not obviously accidental 
blunders 1s as follows :— 


IX 20 xai idwv airov 76 wvedpa om. 28 xar iSiay ante cis 
olxoy 81 dvéuwr pro dvOpwrwv 84 écutrycay pro écurrev 
837 madiwy trav rowvrwv hoc ordine 41 dy om. 

X17 ri rowmoas pro ri roujow wva, 29 én airois pro édy 6 


"Incods 89 'Incods om. 

XI 9 &eyou pro expafov 28 Néyovres pro xat Aéyourw 

XII 6 ante drécredrev add, xai 37 add. év rvevpart 88 
ante doracpovs add. {ryrovvrwv 44 ante crov add, xai 

XTIT 1 cai exropevopévwv airav ard pro exropevopévou atrov éx 
SiSdoxare om, 


1 i, e. ¥ agrees in the details of the Denial of St. Peter with B; boh syr-sin. 
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XIV 1 Fy 88 7a dlvpa xai rd waoyxa, 12 cor pro iva pdyys 
27 ante rardféw add. ort 47 dpyuptos Kasada 56 xara. 
Tov inoov Pro Kar avrov 61 ciAcynpévov pro ebdoyrrod 


XV 2 ante drroxpHeis om. 5 52 4l airp 1° om. 


Some of these look like genuine variants, others are clearly 
due to palaeographical causes. Obvious instances of purely 
transcriptional corruption which can be explained on palaeo- 
graphical grounds are the following :— 

IX 81 dvdpov due to a misreading of dywy, the almost invariable 
way of writing dvOpuruyv. 

X 20 én atrois which, curiously enough, is explained by 
another unsupported reading found only in 8, é¢y airé 5 ‘Inoois, 
which if written in the usual manner would be én airé 6 is 

XIV 47 Ka:dda which seems to be due to the combined effect 
of a knowledge of the high priest’s name and the recurrence of 
the same letters in the next words—xail ddeirAe. 

It is also probable that the omission in IX 20 is due to 
the scribe’s eye skipping over a complete line, the lines being 
arranged thus :— 

HVEFKAY QUTOV TTIpOC auUTOV 
kat sav auTov To nva 


evduc cuvesnapatey auTov 
If this be so it probably also explains the reading in 
IX 28, where the lines would be arranged thus :— 
KGL ELGEABOVTOC aAuUTOU 
€lC OlKOV OL PaeHTAL avTOU 
KOT lOlaV ETHpWTwWV GUTOV 
Here the scribe would seem to have been affected by the 
recurring avrov and to have mixed up the lines. Other 
places in which this explanation may possibly be right are 
X 238 and XIV 56. In the former case the arrangement of 


lines would be :— 
€lc THY BaoltAELay TOU 6U 


EloeAcucovTat or de 
but that this is the explanation is rendered much lees likely 
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by the fact that Clement of Alexandria has got the passage 
with the same transposition as cod. . 

In the latter ¢ase xara rod "Incod takes the place of xar’ 
avrod. Perhaps this is merely an accident, but if the length 
of line suggested be right, the arrangement of the archetype 
would have been something like :— 


kara Tou (U MapTuptav 
€lc TO BavaTwoaL aUTOV 
Kt OUY HUPILGKOV TTOA 
Aot rap ewevdopaptupouv 
KATO QUTOU KOL tod al 


and it is possible that the scribe’s eye confused the first and 
last xara. 

Of course none of these four cases of suggested dime-error 
are certain, but their evidence is cumulative, and is made 
much stronger if one remembers that these are the only cases 
in cod. Y of serious omissions or transpositions which have no 
support in other MSS., that such mistakes are generally due 
to dime-error, and that they can all without undue mani- 
pulation be explained with varying degrees of probability as 
due to /sne-errore made by a scribe who was using an arche- 
type in which the average length of line was about nineteen 
to twenty-two letters. 

There is therefore at least a presumption in favour of the 
theory that cod, Y is copied from a MS. which contained 
nineteen to twenty-two letters in each line. 


KATA MAPKON. 


IX6 ...xal Moof pilav cal “HAla play. od ydp foe rl dnoxpiO7, 
7 ExpoBot ydp éydvovro. kat éyévero vedédn emoxid(ovoa adrois, 
kat dyévero urd éx tijs vepédAns A€yovoa Ofrds eorw 5 vids pov 
86 dyamnrds, dxovere adrod. xal édmwa mepiBrevdueros odxére 
9 ovddva Wor el pi toy "Incoty pdvoy ped éavrdv. Kat xaraBai- 
vovrwy aitéy éx rod dpovs duecrelAaro atrois Wa pydevt & Bow 
dinyjowvrat, el ph Stay b vids rod dvOpdmov ex vexpdy dvaorh. 
10 xal roy Adyoy éxpdrnoay mpds Eavrods cu (ntodvres rl éorw Td i 
11 éx vexp@v dvaorivat. xal énnpdrwv adriv Adyovres “Ore 79, 
1a Adyovow of ypappareis Sr ‘HAlay def édXOciy mpGrov ; 6 8e Edy * 
avrots “HAlas @\@ay apGros doxariotdver amdvyta, cat wos 
yéypanrat émt roy vidy rob dvOpamov tva woAAd abn kat 
13 éfovdernO7 ; GAAG Adyw tyiv Sri wal ‘HAlas @djAvdev, xal 
énolncay éy avrg mavra boa 7OeAov, Kabas yéypantrat én’ airdv. 
14 Kat érAddvres pds rovs padnras Bov dyAov woAdy TeEpt avrovs * 
15 Kal ypapparets ov(nrodyras mpds airdéy. xal ebOds mas 6 dyAos 
l3dvres airdy e£ebapBnOnoay, xal mpootpéxovres jomd(ovro abrév. 
kal eanpétnoev abrovs Tl oulyretre mpds atrovs ; nat dmexplOn 
air els ex rod dxdov Addoxade, fveyxa tov vidy pou mpos aé, 7% 
18 éyovra mvedua Gdadov’ xal drov ay atréy xaraddBn pyoce 
airdy, xat adpier xal rplles rovs d3dvras cat gmpalveras’ xal eta 
19 rots pabyrats cov tva abrdv éxBdAwouw, xat ox toxvoav, 6 82 
dmoxpOels abrots Adyer °D yeved amortos, Ews wére mpds dpas 
20 Zcopar; Ews andre dvéfouae tay; pépere abrdv mpds pe. xal 
iWveyxay abrov mpds abrdv. ev6ds ovv Eonapatey airdy, kal meray 
arémt ris yns éxvdiero adpl(wrv. xal emnpdtrncey tov tarépa 


16 
17 


At the top of f. 1° & A ray ynoredy and dp in put in the margin opposite 
&ddoxare, v. 17, and # is put in the text, but above the line, after dvacrhoera: 
V. 31. 
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airod, IIdcos xpdvos éorly 2€ of rotro yéyover airg ; 6 de cizer 22 
"Ex nadid0ev’ xat rodAdats Kal els sip abroy EBadev xal els Sara 
Yva dtoAddon airdy' GAN’ ef re d0vp, BoyjOnooy huiv onrayxnobels 
ef’ jas. 6 3 "Inoots etzey atro Td ef d¥vaca motedoat, 23 
ndvra dupaTa TH wioTevovTt. Kai evOis xpdfas bd maTnp Tov 24 
sadlov édeyey Tlioretw’ BonOnudy pov ty amiorlg. ldav dé 6 35 
"Incots Sri émovytpéxes 6 dyAos énerlunoey TE wvedpaTt Te 
dxabdprp Adyev air@ Td GAadov cal xoddy avetpa, eye 
emrdoow oo, eed\Oe @€ adbrod xal pnxérs eloddrAOns els atrov. 
kat xpdfas xal woAAd omapdéas éfpAOer’ xal éyévero Goel vexpds 26 
dare rovs woAAovs Adyew Sri dndbaver. 6 82 "Incots xparjoas a7 

5B ris xewpds abtod Fyepey adrdy, cal dvéorn. «al eloedOdvros 28 
avrod xar’ idlay els ofxoy of padnrat atrod éxnpdrwy aitov “Ore 
Hmets ovx novynOnuey éxBadrety aird; Kal elxey avtois Totro 29 
To yévos ev obderi duvarar efedOey ef uh ev apocevyy Kat 
vynortelg. 

a KaxetOev é£edOdyres tapenopevovto ba ris Tadvvalas, cai o¥K 30 
Wiedov tva ris ye’ edl3acxey yap Tots pabyrds abrod xai 31 
ékeyey avrois Ste “O vids roi avOpdémov wapadldora els yxelpas 
dvdpwy, xal droxrevotow airov, cat dxoxravOels pera tpeis 
npépas dvartycerat. of 3% Hyvdoun 7d pia, cal poBodvro atrép 32 
enepwricat. 

* Kai 7A0ev eis Kagapvaovp. Kai év r7j olklg yevdpevos éanpdra 33 

se atrovs Tl év ry dd@ duedoylCerOe; of 3% eordmnocay, mpds 34 

B adAtAous ydp duedéxOnoay ey tT 60@ rls pelCwy. xat xadloas 35 
épdvncey rovs diesexa Kat Adyes airots ET ris OéAec apGros 
eivat Eotat mavtrey écyaros xal mdvtwy dudxovos. Kal AaBay 36 
naslov Errnoev atrd ey péow aitév xal évayxadtoduevos abtd 

i elmev adrois “Os ay ty trav raidlwy tév rowtrav défyrat éxi 37 

= TP Svdparl pov, eve ddxerar’ nal ds dy eue déxnrat, ox Cpe 

5€ Séxerar GAAG Toy drootelAaurd pe. "Edn aire 6 38 

7 Todvyns Addoxade, Baydy twa ev to Svduarl cov datpdrna 
éxBdAAovra, kal éxwAvopen aitdy, Ste ovx dxodrovbel Hpyiv. - 6 3% 39 
"Incots elmey Mi xwdvere atrév, ovdels ydp gotw eat re 


81. dyéyov] The writing seems rather fainter, and perhaps the word was 
partially sponged out. It is impossible to be certain from the photograph. 
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- dvdpari pov bs ob woujoe: dvpapu Kal dujoerat 1axv KaxoAoygoai 
40 pe’ 3s yap obk forw Kab? judy, datp iuay éorly. “Os yap -~ " 
41 orice: tas sorjpioy Baros éy dvdpart Sri Xpicros dor, duiy © 
42 Adyw syiv ore ob py awordon roy piodoy adtod. Kat ds dy + 

oxarsarlon gva trav pixpéy téy morevdvrwy els enue xaddy 

dorw avr@ madrov el weplkertrat ptdros dvixds wept roy TpdynAov 
43 avrod cal BéBAnra: els rv OdAaccay. Kal éay oxardadrlon oe 7 . 

xelp cov, andxowov atryy’ caddy éoriy oe xvdAdy eloedOciy els 

45 THY (why 7 300 yxelpas Exovta amedbeiy els rh» yéevvav. kat 

édy 6 movs cov oxavdartil(n ce, axdxowoy airdy’ xaddy éotly ce 
eloedOeiy els ry (wiy xwAddy f Tovs d¥0 wdédas éxovra BAnOijvas 

47 els thy yéevvav. al édv 6 dpbadpds cov oxavdarl{y oe, ExBadre 

atréy’ caddy oé éoriy pordpOarpor eloedOeiy els thy Bacirelay 

48 rod Geod 7 d00 dpOadpors Exovra BAnOiva els yéevvay, tov 6 
49 oxdrAn€ adray od rerevrg xal Td wip a’réy ov cBéryvTa’ zas 
§0 yap trupt dAioOnoerat kal waca Ovola dvadwOjoetrar, Kadrdv 18 ef 

dAas* édy 32 1d Gras dvadov yévnra, év the ard dpricere ; 
éxere dy éavrois dda, xal elpnvevere ey GAArAots. 

X Kal éxeidey dvactds épyeras els ra Spia ris lovdalas cat wépay ey 

Tod ‘lopddvov, xal ovxopevovras méAw dyAor pds airdv, kal as 
2 «lobe: mdAw e@lSacxey avrovs. Kal xpocedddvres Papioain 
exnpdray atrov el Eeoriy dvdpt yuvaixa dohicat, metpd(ovres 
3avrdy. 6 32 dwoxpidels cixevy avrois Th duty évere(Aaro Mavojs ; 

4 of 8% elroy “Enérpeyey Mavoijs BiBAloy amootaclov ypdyat xai 

5 atoAtoa. 6 3¢ ‘Inaods eixev avrois TIpds rnv oxAnpoxapbdlay 

6 tua éypayer tuiy Mwvors thy évroAjy ratrny’ dro be dpxijs 

y xtlrews dpoev xat OnAv exolnoey atrots 6 eds’ Evexey rovrov 

g xatadelpe: &vOpwaos tov awarépa avrod xai tiv pntépa, xal 

9 covras of dv0 els odpxa play’ dore ovxérs eloiy d¥0 dAAA pla 
10 cdpf & oty 5 Oeds ovvdlevéev GvOpwmros ph ywprlérw. Kal els @ 
ar Thy olxlay wéAw of pabntal rept rovrov emnpérwy airdy. Kat a 

Adyes abrois “Os ay axodvon thy yuvaixa airod Kal yapion 

12 GAAny potxarat, Hh Tavryny cal ey abrh dnodvcaca roy dydpa abrijs 

yaunjon &AAov potxGrat. 


£ in most MSS. is given to v. 44. 
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Kal mpoodpepor aire wa:dla (va atray Syyrav of 38 padyral 13 
éxerlunoay atrois. lav 3@ 6 "Incots syavdxrnoey xal elxey 14 
avrois “Agere ra matdla EpxecOat apds pe, py KwAvere adrd, 
trav yap rootrey érrly 4 Bacrela rod Oeod. duny Ady tyiy, 15 


bs ay pi) d€Eqrar thy Baorrelay rod Geos as saidlov, ob un 


wld 


Pn 


B 


Bb 


mM 


elr€dOn els atryy. xai évayxadiodpevos aira xatnvAdyes ridels 16 
Tas xetpas én’ atrd. 

Kat éxaopevozévov abrod els d3dv xpocdpapon efs xal yorute= 17 
tThoas avrdv émnpdra a’rdy Addoxade dyadé, rl roujoas Cony 
aldvioy xAnpovopyjow; 6 8% “Incots elxev atte Ti pe Adyes 18 
dyabdr ; obdels dyabds ef ut els 6 eds. rds évrodAds otdas My 19 
govetons, Mi) porxedons, Mi} cAdyns, M7) Wevdopaprupyons, Tha 
toy warépa cov Kat Thy pyntépa. 6 8% En avtg Addoxare, radra 20 
mavra épvdagtduny éx vedrnros pov. 6 8& "Inaots éuBAdpas ar 
air jydmmoev atréy xal elxney aire “Ev cot torepet’ tnaye Soa 
éxers MANO Kal 8ds Trexois, Kal E£ets Onoavpdy ey odpave, xat 
depo adxodovde por. 6 8 orvyvdcas ent te Adyp annrAOeD 32 
AvTovpevos, Hv yap Exwy xrijpara ToAAd. Kat sepi- 23 
BAewdpevos 6 "Inaots Adyes rots paOnrats atrod Ilés dvoxdAms 
of ra xpjpara éxovres eloedevoovra els thy Baorrelay rod Geod. 
of 32 padnrai @OayBodvro emt rots Acyots atrov. 6 82 Incots 24 
aédw anoxpbels elnev avrots Texvla, nds dbaKxoAcy éorw els Thy 
Bacwrelay tot Beod elaedOciv’ etxondrepdy éotw xdundoy da 35 
Tpupadtas padpldos eloeAOety  mAovotoy els rv BaciAclay rod 
Geod eloedOetv. of 38 meptoods efenAocovro Aéyovres mpds 326 
aurdy Kal rls ddvarar cwOfvar; euBrAdpas adtois 6 "Incobs 27 
Ayes Tlapa avOpdrois ddvvaroy GAN’ ob Tapa eg. "Hp- 28 
€aro Adyew 6 érpos atr@ "Idod jets ddijxaney wdyra cal 
nKodovdjcapéey cot. Edy airois "Apuhy Adyw duty, oddels Corw a9 
ds Adijxey olxlas 7) adeAgorts 7 AdeAhas 4} aarépa 7 pyrépa 7 
yuvaixa 7 Téxva Evexev euod cal Evexey tod ebayyeAtov, edy pt) 30 
AGBn ExarovratAaclova viv dy TP xaipG rovre@ olxlas cat ddeAHods 
cal ddeAdas cat pnrdpas cal réxva Kal dypods pera diwypdy, cat 


17. wai 2° is very faint, and seems to have been sponged aut. 24. A 
contemporary hand has written in the margin rots wero.Odras tat xphpaciy. 
29. bat +4 dypods written below the line perhaps by the firet hand. 
80. réxva] + xal yuvaikxas in the margin, perhaps written by the first hand. 
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31 ey te aldve rp epyopeve (wiv aldmov. awodAdAol 8 Erovra 
ap@rot érxarot xal Eoyarot mparot. 5 


32 “Hoop 8 ey rH 63¢ dvaBalvorres els *lepooddvpa, cat fv &® “ 
ampodywy avrovs 6 “Incots, xat eauBotvro, of 32 Axodovboivres 
époBodvro. xal wapadaBav wddw rovs dédexa Fptato avrois 

33 A€yesy ra pédAAovra atr@ cupBalvew Sri *IdSod dvaBalvopen els- 
"IepoadAvpa, xat 6 vids rod avOpdaov rapadodyoeras rots dpyxte- 
petow xal rois ypapparetow, cat xataxpwodtow airdv Oavdry 

34 Kai Zapadécovow avrdy tots COveow xa éunalfovow aire xal 
éunticwow aire cal pacrtydécovow airoy xal droxrevoiow 
atréy, cal pera Tpeis nuépas dvaorhr erat, 

35 Kat apoomopevovrar aire “ldxwBos cat "lwdvyns of viot a Li 
Pg incca Adyovres Addoxare, OéAoper tva 8 eddy alrjowpudy ce 

fs 6 soumons quiv. -d38 dwev airois Ti Oéreré pe zoujow tyiv ; of 2 
etxay atr@ Ads jpiv tva els cov ex deftGy Kat els ef dpiotepay 

38 xablowpen ey rH 3dép gov. 6 3e "Incods elmen atrois Oix oldare ri 
alretoOe d¥vacbe mieiy rd ToTHpLoy 8 eyd alyw, } 1d Bdrriopa 3 

39 éy® BamrlCopa BamricOjvas ; of de Adyove w aut@ Avydueda. 6 82 
etxev abrots Td pey roripioy 8 eye wlyw aieode xal rd Bdariopa 

4o 8 éy® BarrlCopat BarricOncerGe, Td 3 xadioa: ex defiav pov 7 

41 €€ ebovipwy pov obk gorw eudy dodvat, AAX’ ols Hyroluacta, Kal 
dxotoaytes ol ddxa Hpfavro dyavaxreiy wept laxdBov xai Twdvvov. 

42 kal mpooxadeodpevos avrovs 6 "Incots Adyar adrots Oldare Sre 
ol Soxotyres Apyew roy eOvGv karaxuprevovow airay cal ol 

43 MeydAor airay xarefovard(ovow aitay. ody ofrws dé éoriy éy 
Syiv’ Gadd’ ds dy OéAn péyas yevéoOas ev dpiv, Eorar Hpdy didxovos, 

44 xal ds ay Ody elvar apdtos ey tiv, Eorat mdytwy doddos" ign 
yap 6 vids rod dvOpémov ovx 7AGey di.axoynOfvar GAA dtaxovijoa: = 
kat dodvat Thy Wuyhy abrod Avtpoy dyrt woAAGD. 

45 Kat épxovra els “lepetyd. Kat exwopevoudévov airod amd ns 
"Jepetx® peta rGy pabntép abrod cal dxAov fxavod 6 vids Tipalov 

47 Baprivaos tupAds mpocalrns éxdbyro mapa rhy dddv. Kal dxovoas 
Sri "Incots 5 Na apnyds tory ijpgaro xpdfew xat Adyew Tie 

48 Aaveld, edénody pe. xal éxer(por airg modrol tva owrmjon’ 

49 6 8 woAAG pGAAop Expacey Tie Aaveld, cAdyody pe. xal oras 
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ps = Kal apooédpepoy aire radla (va abrév dyyrae’ of 82 pabnral 13 
a ézerlunoay atrois. Bary 3% 6 "Inaods syavdcrnocey cal elzev 14 
avrois “Agere ra tatdla EpyerOar mpds pe, ut) Kwdvere abd, 

ray yap roovrey écrly 4 Bacwrela tod Oeot. duny Aéye vpiy, 15 

ds dy py ddfnrar riv Baowrclay rob Oeod as nadlov, ob py 
elodOn els abriy. xal evayxadioduevos atra xarnvddyes Tels 16 
tas xelpas én’ abrd. 

Kat éxzopevopévov airod els 58dv spocdpapey els kal yorume- 17 
tThoas a’réy éxnpdra airdy Aiddoxade ayabé, rf roimjoas (why 
alévioy xAnpovopyow; 6 3 “Inoots elrev ait Ti pe Aéyets 18 
dyabdy ; ovdels dyadds el phy els 5 Oeds. ras évrodAds ol8as M7 19 
govetons, Mi potxevons, M} KAdpns, M}) Wevdopzaprupyoys, Thad 

roy marépa vou cal Thy pynrépa. 6 8% Edn avTg Aiddoxadre, Tabta 20 
2 mavra épvaakduny ex vedrntos pov. 6 5% "Inaods euBAdwpas ar 

air irydancey airdy xal etxey aire “Ev cot torepet’ traye Sea 


of 


éxets maeAnooy Kal dbs mreyxois, kai ELers Onoavpdy év cbpave, xal 
f deHpo axodovdes por. 6 8% orvyvdoas em Te Adyp aaHAdev 22 
Avrrodpevos, fv yap Exwy xrjpara woAAd. Kai repi- 23 
BAewdpevos 6 "Incots Adyes rots pabynrats avrod Tlés dvaxdrAws 
of ra xpypara éxovres eloeAetcovrat els thy Barwelav rod Geod. 
of 32 padnrat eOauBSodvro émt rots Adyos abrod. 6 88 "Incots 24 
adrw dmroxpilels elrev avrots Texvla, nds dvcxoAdy éorw els Thy 
Bacwrclay rot Oeod eloedOciv’ eixondrepdy eotw xdundroy d1a 35 
rpuparias padldos eloeAOety 7} mAovotoy els Thy Bactrclay roi 
Oeod eloedAOety. of 38 wepitoods efetAjocovro Adyovres pds 26 
atréy Kat rls dvvarar owOijvar; euBrdpas abrots 6 “Inaots 37 
Aéyet Tlapa dvOpémots adtvaroy GAN’ ob Tapa Oe@. "Hp- 28 
Earo Adyew 6 Tlérpos abr@ “80d jets adnjxapey advra xal 
F Hxodrovbicapey cor. Edn adrois *Apiy Adyw Sutv, od8els ~rrw 29 
yr; 
ds adijxey olxlas 7) ddeAgors  adeAdas 4H warépa 7) pyrépa 7 
yuvaixa 7) Téxva Evexey eyo cal Evexey rod ebayyeAlov, édy 3) 30 
AGBn ExarovranAactova vip dy TO Katp@ tov olklas cal dbeAqors 
cat adeAdas kal pnrdpas cal réxva xal dypots pera duwypGr, xal 


17. wat 2° is very faint, and seems to have been sponged ont. 24. A 
contemporary hand has written in the margin rots wewro:Odras tat xphpaciv. 
29. nite +4 dypods written below the line perhaps by the first hand. 
30. réeva] + «al yuvaixas in the margin, perhaps written by the first hand. 


Se ee ee ee ee ee 
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31 yp tq aldm rp epxopéve (wip aldmov. moddrAol 8% Ecovra 
aparo. Erxarot cal éoyarot mpGrot. - 


32 “Hoay 32 éy rh 689 dvaBalvovres els “lepooddvua, cat fy 22 os 
apodywy avrovs 6 "Incois, xal @OapSodvro, of 82 dxohoudoites 
époBotyro. xal mapadaBav add rods dddexa fpfaro adrois 

33 Adyew ta pédAAovra atte ovpBalvew Sr. "I30d dvaBalvoper els- 
"lepoordAvpa, xal & vids rot dvOpdéaov mapadobyoerat Trois dpxte- 
pedow Kai Tots ypayparedow, cat xataxpwodow airév Oavdry 

34 kal Bapadaécovew avréy Tots COveow Kat eunalfovew aire xat 
éunricwow aire xal paottydcovew avrév xal dzoxrevoitow 
airdy, cal pera Tpeis jmépas dvagrncerat. 

35 Kat xpoomopevovrat airp “ldxwBos xat “Iwdvvns ol vioi © 
ZeBedalov Adyovres Aiddoxadre, Oéropnev twa 8 édy alrjcwpev ce 

4 7 Toons qpiy. -6 de elev avrois Th Oédreré pe torjow tyiv ; of 32 
gee atr@ Ads qty tva els cou ex deftdy xal els 2 dpiorepay 

38 xadlowpen ey TI 3d£n cov. 6 de Ingots elev abrois Oix oBare ti 
alreiode: dvvacbe meiy rd woTHpioy $ eye alive, i) Td Bdaticpa 3b 

39 ¢y@ BanriCopa: BamrricOnvas ; of 3é Adyove w air@ Avydpueba. 6 82 
elxev advtots To pey toriproy 8 eye alvw tlerbe cat 1d ed 

40 9 dye BarrlConar BanricOyoerbe, rd Se nabioa ex de<iGy pov 7} 

4t €€ ebwvipwy pou obk gorw eudv dodvat, GAX’ ols Hrofuacra. «al S 
dxotoaytes ol déxa Hptavro dyavaxreiy wept laxdéBov xai Iwdvvov. 

42 Kal mpooxaderduevos avrovs 6 "Incots Ayes airois Oldare Ste 
ol doxotvres Apyew ray @Ovay xaraxvpievovow avréy cat ol 

43 weyadAo atray xarefovord(oveww atrév. oby obras 3é éorw éy 
Spiv’ Gd’ ds dy OéAn péyas yevdoOas ey ipiv, Eorar SuGy dudxovos, 

44 cal ds av OéAn elvas mpGtos ey tpiv, Eorat wdytwy doddos" or 
yap 6 vids rod avOpémov otk FAGey d:axovnPfjvar dAAA diaxovfjoas — 
xat Sobvas Ty Wuxi avrod Avrpoy aytl wodAG». 

46 Kat épxovra els “Iepetyo. Kat éxmopevoudvoy airod and a 
"Tepetyd pera réy padntay adrod cat dyAov ixavod 6 vids Tealov 

47 Baprizaos ruprds mpocalrns éxdOnro napa Thy dddy. Kal dxovoas 
Sri "Incois 6 NaCapnvds éorw aqp£aro xpdlew nai Adyew Tie 

48 Aaveld, @Adnody pe. xal émetipwr air@ toddrol va owen’ 

49 6 88 TOAAG padAop ExpaCey Tie Aaveld, eddyody pe. kal oras 
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56 "Inoots elxey Pwrfoare avrdév. xat gwvodcr roy rudddv 
A€yovres attp Odpoe, eyetpe, pwvel ve. 5 8 AmoBadrar Td 50 
iudrioy avrod dvanndjnoas AAGevy mpds Tov “Inooty. xa avoxpiOels sr 
aire 6 Inacots cixev Tl cor bras womjow; 6 3 ruprds elev 
atti> “PaBSovvl, tva dvaBrdpo. xal d"Inoots etrey aire “Craye, 52 
% mlotis cov cdowxdy oe. Kal eiOds dvéBrewer, xa HKodovie 
aire ev rf 630. : 

ot Kat bre eyylCovew els leporddnua els ByOghay} mpds rd “Opos XI 
~Gv ’EXaGp, drooreAAee d00 rév pabnray avtod xal Adyes abrots 2 
‘Yadyere els rhy xduny ri xardévarrt tudy, nal evOds elonopevd- 
pevot els avriy evpnoere OAV dedeudvoy ep’ dy ovdels ob rw 
avOpdrwv exddicev® AUoare atrdv cal gépere. al dy ris duty 3 
etxn Ti otetre rotro; elmare St ‘O xdpwos abrod yxpelav 

a éxer* cat evOds airdyp drooredct Ste. xal drpAOov Kai ebpov 4 
aw@dop dedeunevoy apds Oipay tw én rob dudddov, cal Avovow 
atrdpy. xal tives t&v éxet Ecrnxérwy EXeyor avrois Tl movetre 5 
Avovres Tov mwGAoy; of 8 elxay avrois xabas elrey atrois 66 
"Incois’ xal ddfxay avrovs. xal dépovow rdp wGAov mpds tov 7 
"Incoty, cal émtBdAdAovow are ta tudria abréy, cal exdbicey 

én adrdv. kat wodAol ra tudria adray €otrpwcay els ri dddp, 8 
&dAou 8¢ oreBddas xdpavres ex t&y dypGy. Kat of mpodyovres 9 
ee cat of dxoAovboivres éXeyor | 
‘Qoavyd’ 
EvAoynpdvos 6 épydpevos éy évduars Kuplov' 
EvAoynpévn ty epxopévn Bacrrela rof tarpds huady Aaveld 10 
‘Qoavva év rots tiplorors. 

S Kal elovjAden els "lepooddAupa els 1d lepdy nal meptBreyduevos 11 
navra. dwlas iin obons ris Spas é&prAOew els BiOavlay werd roy 
dwdexa. 

Kal ry énavpioy efedOdvrav atrav and Bibavlas éreivacer. 12 

cat [dav ovxhy and paxpddevy Exoveay gvAra FAGev el Spa re 13 
evpjoe ey airy, cal Oar én’ adriy oddty edper el ut PUAAa, 6 

yap Katpds otk yy ovnwv. kal anoxpibels elmey airy Myxéte 14 
els rov aléva éx wot pndels xapwov pdyn. Kat jxovoy of padnral 

ae abroé. Kat épxovra: els’ lepoodAvpa. Kai eloeAday 1g 
els 1d lepdv Fpgaro éxBdAAaw Tovs twAobyras kal dyopdovras éy. 


Texts from Mount Athos. III 


tp lep@, xai ras tpamd(as ray KoAAvBioray Kal ras Kadédpas ray 

16 wwrovyrwy Tas mepioTepas Katéotpeey kat ovx ydiey twa Tis 

17 Sceveyxy oxedos d6a Tod lepod, cat edlacxer Kal Edeyev Ov . 
yéypanra: “O otxdés pov olkos mpocevyis KAnOjcerat waow Tots 

18 €0veow ; dpeis 32 TemoWKate alréy omfAaoy Apordy. «cai si 
HKovoy of dpycepets nal of ypaypareis, xal e(yrovw aGs ad’rév 
adzordcwow’ epoBotvro yap atrdv, mas ydp & dxAos éferAsfrrero 

19 dat rH SidayxH abrod. Kai Sray dpe éeyévero, éLenopevovro tw & 

20 THS TOAEwS. Kat raparopevdpevor tpwit eldov rhv 

21 ouxhy éfnpaypdyny ex prlOv. «ai dvapsnobels 6 Térpos elaev 

22 ait@ ‘PaBBL Be 4 ovxi iy Karnpdow efnpdyOn. xal dwoxpieis 6 — 

23 Incods Neyer avrois "Exyere alorwv Geod duiy A¢ye@ tyty Sr ds 
dy efmn t@ Spe tovre “ApOnri cal BAvOnri els riy OdAaccay, 
kat pth StaxprOn ev rH xapdlq aired aAAd mioredy Sri 8 Aadet 

24 ylverat, orat aire & ddx ely. 314 rotro Adyw tyiv, mdvra Soa an 
mpooevyerde xat alreiode, meorevere Sri eAdBere, xal Errat spiv. 

25 cal Stay orjxete mporevy dpevot, adlere ef re Exere card twos, tva 
kat 6 narhp spay 6 éy rois otpavois apy iuiv rd wapantépara 
tar. 

ay Kal &pxovra addw els “lepoodAupa. Kal ev re lepp mepi- ai 

28 Tatrobyros atrod Epyovrat apds avroy of dpyxtepeis xal of ypaupa- 
reig xal ol mpeoBvrepo: Adyovtes atte *Ev molq éfovolg ratra 
motets; % tls cor Ewxey ry e£ovolay ravrnvy tva ravra 

ag wots; 6 Se “Incods etxev abrois ‘Exepwriow tyas eva Adyor, 
cai dmoxplOnré pot, xay@ dpiv epd ev rolg eovolg ratra noid: 

30 TO Bamrioua “lwdvvov ef otpavod iv h é& dvOpdétwr ; atoxplOnré 

31 fot. Kai dveAoylCovro mpds éavrovs Adyortes Edy elnwopev "EL 

32 oupavod, épet Ard ri odx émorevoate airy; GAA  elnwpev 
"EE avOpénav doBod toy Aady, dmavres yap elyoy réy 

33 Iwdsyny dvrws Eri mpogpyrns fy. Kai dmoxpiOévtes te “Incod 
Adyovoww Ovx olBaper. xai 6 "Incods Adyes abrofs Ovdse eyo 

XI Adyw tiv dv rolg efovolg radra roe. Kal jp£aro 
avrots éy wapaBoAais Aaddiy "Apreddva &vOpwmos epvrevcen, PT 
xal mepteOnxer ate ppaypdy kai dputey iroAjnoy cal prodduncer 


82. Spaces are left in the text as shown above, but an apparently contem- 
porary band has added yefa after pofov. 
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mupyov, kal éfédoro a’roy yewpyois, xal dxedijpnoev. at dn- 3 
éarehey pds Tovs yewpyots TO Kapp dobAop, va AdBy aad Tay 
KapT@v tot dumeAGvos’ xat AaBdvres airy Zepay cal dmécrecAay 3 
xevov. Kat mddw anéoredrev mpds avrovs dAXAov Sobor" cal exetvor 4 
éxegadlwoay Kal yrluacay. Kat &AdAovy anéorerev’ Kdxeivor 5 
dwéxteway, kal wodAovs dAAOvs, obs ey Sépovres ofs 32 droxrev- 
vovres, ére Eva elyev, vidvy dyannrdéy’ kal anéorerey adroy 6 
éxxarov mpds atrovs Adywy Sri 'Evrpanyoovra roy vidy pov. 
éxeivos 32 of yewpyot mpds éavrods elmay Bre Otrds eorw 67 
xAnpovdpos* Sebre droxrelvwper airdy, xat Rudy Eras 4 KANpo- 
voula, Kal AaBovres awéxreway atrdv, xat é£éBadroy atrov éfw 8 
rob dumedGvos. tl ody tomoe & KUpios rod dumedGvos ; 9 
ékevoeras xai dtoddce rots yewpyots, xal ddce: Toy dutedova 
GAAots. ovde rHy ypadiy tatrny dvéyywre 10 

AlOov dy amedoxipacay of olxodopotrres, 

ovros éyerndn els xehadty ywvias' 
mapa Kuplov éyévero afrn, | 1 
kai ore Oavpacry éy dpOadpols tudy } 
= Kal égijroup abrév xpariicas, al epoBiOnaay roy dxAov, Eyywoavyap 12 
rt wpds abrovs riy wapaBoArdy etzev. xat adévres adrov amHrAOor. 
PX Kat dmooréddovew apis adrdéy rivas tGy Papicalwy Kal rap 13 
“Hpwdtavav tva abrov dypevowow Adyp. Kal édOdvres A€yovow 14 
airp Arddoxade, oldaper Sts GAnOijs ef nat ob pédret cos sept 
ovderds, ov yap BAdwes els apdownoy avOpdrwy, GAN’ ea’ 
ddnOelas ri dddv rot Geod diddones’ ELeorw doivat xijvoov 
Kaloaps fj ob ; 8Gpen 7 pr) SGpev; 6 de eldas abrdy Thy dadkpiow 15 
etney avtois Ti pe mepacere; pédperd por Snvdptov tra Bw, of 16 
32 fveyxav. xal Adyet adrois Tlyos } elxay abry Kai 1 émcypagy ; 
of 8& elnay airg Kalcapos. 5 Be 'Incots ettev atrois Ta 17 
Kaloapos dnddore Kalocapt xal ra rod Geod re Oe. ai efe0av- 
pacoy én’ aire. 

Kai pyorra: apds adroy Saddsovcator, olrwes A¢yovoww dyd- 18 
oracw py etvat, kal éxnpdérwy avroy Adyovtes Aiddoxade, Mwvorjs 19 
éypawer nyiy Ste édy twos ddeApds aa0Odvn cal xaraAlay yuvaixa 
kal py apn réxvoy, va AGBn 6 adeAGds adrod rhy yuvaixa xal 
éEavaoricn ondpua rh ddeAg@ abrod, énra ddeddol joay’ al 20 


— 


9 Oye - 


a 
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- 6 mp@ros daBev yuvaixa, xat dnoOvjoxwy otk adixey ondpya’ 

ar cal 6 devrepos EdXaBer airiy, kai dvéOavey py Katadimav onéppa, 

22 xat 6 rplros' @oatrws nal of éExra obx adpijxay oméppa’ ~oxarov 

23 mavrwy cal h yuri) axdbaver. ey ty dvacrdce rlvos airay ~rrat 

24 yurn ; of yap énta écyov airny yuvaixa. édn adrois 6 "Incots 
Od 8a robro tAavacde pi) clddres Tas ypadas pnde ry dvvapuy 

25 rod cot ; Sray ydp éx vexpav dvaoTté&ow, ovre yanotou obre yapl- 

26 Covrat, Add’ eloly ws &yyeAor of ey rots obpavois’ wept 32 rap vexpav 
Sre éyelpovrat oix dvéyvwre év rH BLBAY Macéws én rijs Barov mas 
elney aite 6 Oeds A€ywr "Eyd 6 eds ’ABpadp xal 6 beds Ioad« xai 

27 600s laxdéB; ovxéariy 6 Oeds vexpGy GAAA Cértwy’ TOAD TAavacbe. 

28 Kal xpocedOay els rv ypapparéw dxovoas aitav ov(nrovyrwy, * 
elas Ste xarAGs amexplOn avrois, éwepdrncey atrdéy lola éoriy g 

a9 €vToAy apétn mavtwv; anexplOn “Inoots Ste Ipdrn éorly 

30 "Axove, IapanA, Kuptos 6 Beds cov xtpios els earl, cal dyamjoets 
Kuptoy rdv Oedv cov é& dAns xapdlas cov cal é€ Sdrns Tijs Wuyiis 

31 gov Kal €£ dAns ris davolas cov al €€ Ans tijs loxvos gov. 4 
devtépa airy = Ayamihoes tov wAnoloy cov as ceavrdv. jelCov 

32 ToUTwy GAAn évToA} ovK ~otw. Kai elzey air 6 ypappareds pAB 
Kaas, d:ddoxade, én’ dAnOelas elas Sri els eoriy cal odx gor 

33 GAAos wAhy airod’ cai rd dyangy atrav é€ Sans capdlas cal 2é 
SrAns tijs ouvéerews xa ef Bdrns rijs loxvos cal ro dyangy rdpv 
mAnoloy ws éavrdv mepiocdtepa eorw tdvtwy Tay dAoKavTapdtwp 

34 kal Ovoidy. xal 6 “Inoots eldas atrév Sri vovvexGs atexplOn pry 
elney air@ Ov paxpay and ris Baorelas ef rot Oeod. Kat & 

35 ovdels ovxért érdApa avroy énepwrijcat. Kat pars 
dmoxpiOels 5 Inoots Zreyev diddoxov ev rH lepp lds Aéyovow * 
36 of ypappareis Srt 6 Xptoros vids Aaveid eorw; atrds Aavetd 

'  laev dv 16 avebpate To dyly . 

Etzey Kvpios ro xuplp pov Kadov éx def:dy pov 
gws dy 0G rots éxOpovs cov broxdrw ray TodGy cov" 

37 abros Aaveld dv avedpart carci abrovKvipior, kalaGs vids abrobéorly; 

38 Kai 6 wodds dyAos Hxovey avrod Hdéws. Kai éy rij d:daxii pre 
airoi dheyey BaAdnere and r&y ypapparéwy tay Oedrdvrwy ev 
oroAais wepinareity kal Cyrotvrwy donacpovs ey tats dyopais 


26. ris] 7: apparently is raeura by a later hand. 
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cat mpwtoxabedplas ey rais ovvaywyais kai mpwroxdtelas éy rots 39 
eal z delnvors, ol xateodiovres rds olxlas rév ynpadv xal apopdcer 40 
ae npovevxdpevor’ obra. Appovrat tepicodrepov Kplua. 

Kat xaOloas drévayre rod yaCodpuAaklov eOedpes m&s 6 SyAos 41 
BddrXAe xaAxdy els rd yaCopuAakeiov’ Kal modi tAOVatOL EBadAov 
moAAd Kal €A\Ootaa pla yjpa atm EBadrey AewTa S00, 5 eorw 42 
codpayrns. Kal mpocxarcoduevos rovs padnras atrod elev 43 
avrois “Apny Adyw tuiy Sre  xjpa abr } wrexy) wAcioy wavTey 
éBadey trav BaddAdvtwy els 1d yaCodudaxcioy’ mdvtes yap ex Tot 44 
mweptogevovtos avrois €Badov, atry 32 éx rijs sorepjoews adrijs 
mavra Soa elxev EBarev, xat SAroy Tov Blov avris. 
oS Kal éxzopevopévwy attéy and tod lepod Adyes avr@ els ray XIII 

padnray avrod "Ide rorarot AlGor Kai woratat olxodopual, xaid2 

' Inoots efaev atte BAéwets tavras tds peydAas olkodouds ; ev 
B BH ahedy de AlOos emt AlGoy ds od pi KatadrvOy. Kal xabn- 3 

pévou avrod els rd "Opos ray ’EXatav xarévavri rod lepod éxnpdra 

avrov xar’ l8fay Tlérpos xal "IdxwBos cat "lwdyyns xat "Avdpéas 

Eladv jpiy aére ratra Eorat, cal rl rd onpetoy bray raira pédAAn 4 

ouvreAjoOa adravra. 6 32 "Inaois tipfaro Aéyew atrois BA¢- 5 

BETE py Tis was wAavyoce’ ToAAGL éAeUcovTat éexi re dyopari 6 

pov Adyovres Sri "Eyed elus, cai woAdoOds TAaMoovew. Fray 387 

dxovontre toAcpous Kat dxods TroAduwy, p27) OpoetaGe’ det yeveo Oat, 

GAN’ obtrew 1d rédos. eyepOnoerat yap EOvos én’ Ebv0s cat Ba- 8 

otrela émt Bacrclay, covrar eecopol xara rérovs, ~covrat Aipot: 
—z apx) @dlywy taira. Brémwere 5% dpeis Eavrovs’ twapaddcovow 9 

tpas els ovvédpra xal els ovvaywyas dapjoerGe Kai ent Tyepovey 
e cat Bacwrtdwy orabjoeabe Evexey euod els papripioy airois. «al to 
rm els aavta Ta €0vn tpdrov def xnpvxOjvar Td evayyéAtoy. Kai 1t 

® bray &ywow tpas wapadiddyres, yi) mpoopeAerare Ti AGAjonTEe, 

GAN’ b eddy 8007 tpyiv ev éxelvy th Spa rotro Aadeire, ab yap eore 

tpeis of Aadodyres GAAG TO avedpa Td Gywov. «cal Tapaddcet 12 

adeAghos GdeApdy els Odvaroy xal warhp réxvoy, xal émavacri}- 

govrat téxva én yoveis xal Oavaracovow adrots xal évecbe 13 

picovpevor Und TayTwy ba Td Gvoud pov. 6 88 dropelvas els 
oe dos obros cwOicerat, “Oray dé Bnre rd BdéAvypa ris eépnud- 14 


PRY wews EotyKds Srov ov det, 6 dvayweoxwy voeltw, Tére ol ev rH 
° 


a eel 


ED A 
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15 'lovdalg pevyérwoay els ra Sp, 6 32 ext rod Idparos ph xara- 

16 Batw pnde elcedOéra te Apas éx Ths olkias abrod, cal 6 els rév 

17 dypoy ph émorpeydrw els ta daicew Gpas rd tudrioy airod. obal n 
8€ rais éy yaorpi éxovoais cat rats OnArAalovoas év éxelvats tais 

18 tyu€pats. mpocebxerde tva wh yeryrat Hy guy} duadv xexpdvos > 

19 €oovrar ydp al npepar exeivar OALrs ofa od yéyover dn’ pus 
dpyis xrloews fv exricey 6 Beds ws rod viv cal od wh yéryra. 4 

20 kal el py) exoddBwoen 6 Oeds Tas Hyépas éexelvas, ovx av éodOn pH 
naoa capt. dAAd da rovs éxAexrovs obs efeddfaro éxoAdBarev P 

at rds Huépas. Kal rére édy tis tuiy clay “Be Sde 6 Xptords P&I 

22 "Ide exel, ut) meorevere’ éyepOncoprar yap Wevddypiorot cal Wev- oud 
Sompopfrat xal Sdcovew onpeta xat répara mpds rd dmoTAavgy © 

23 et duvardy éxAexrots’ duets 8& BAéwere apoelpynxa tuiy wavra, 

24 AAAG éy éxelvats tats Hudpats pera rHv OAlw éxelyny 6 FAs & 
a5 oxoTicOnoerat, Kal 1) ceAjvn od Bdéce Td déyyos avris, kat of . 
dorépes Ecovrat ex rod ovpavod mlmrovres, cal al dvvduers al ev 

36 Tots ovpavois cadevOyjoovra. Kal rére dWovrat‘rév vidy rot 
dvOpétrov épyduevon ev vepédrats pera duvduews ToAAfis kal 8d£ns° 

27 xal tére dtooreAc? tots dyyéAovs airod Kal émovrdger rods 2% 
éxrextovs ex tray tecodpwoy dvéuwv an’ &kpov yis éws &xpov : 

28 ToU ovpavod. "Awd 88 ris ovKns padere thy 
mapaBodyy’ Sray in 6 KAddos aris admadds ydvnrat Kal ra 

a9 PudAAa exgin, yiwwdonere Sts eyyts 1d Odpos éorly’ otrws xal 
tpeis, Sray Tnre radta ywdpeva, ywooxere Sri eyybs eorty ent 

30 Ovpais. duty Aéyw duty Sri od pH mapAOn H yeved ravrn péxpr 

31 ob ratra mdvta yayra. 6 ovpavds xal 4 yi twapeAcdoorras, of 

32 8¢ Adyot pov ov ph TapéAOwow. Tlept 88 ris qudpas exelyns 7 pos 
ris Spas oddels ober, 0888 of &yyeAor of dy rG odparg obre 5 

33 vids, el py 6 marqp. BAéwere aypunveire xal mpocetyerOe, obx 2Y 

34 oldare yap aére 6 xatpds éorw’ ws avOpwmos anddnpos adels pot 
rv olxlay atrot cal Sods Trois 80vAoLs avrod Thy éfovolar, exdorp s 

3570 epyoy avrot, xal rp Ovpwpyp éverelraro tva ypnyoph. ypn- PF 
yopeire ov, ovx oldare yap mére 6 xvpios ris olkias Epxerat, 

36 SWe H pecovixrioy 7 dAexropoperlas 7 mpwi, ph edAOdy 

37 éfatpyns etpn dyads xadeddovras’ & 32 dpiv Adyw Taow déyw, 
ypnyopelre. 


prs pv 
a s 


B 


pa 


B 


B 


pey 
8 
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"HN 82 ra &(upa xal rd adoya perd dbo tudépas. Kal é¢j- XIV 


tovy ol dpxtepets xal of ypaupareis mGs avrdv év ddA@ Kpary- 
cavtes Gxonreiywow, EXeyoy yap Mi) év rH eopty, wy wore Eras 2 
OdpuBos Tot Aaod. 

- Kai gyros avrot éy BynOavlg ev rh olxlg Sh.wvos rod Aexpod 3 
xaTaxeysevou avtrod AAPey yur) Exovca GAdBactpoy pvpov vapdov 
miorixns wodvredods’ ovvrplyaca thy dAdBacrpoy xaréxeey 
atrod th xepodn. ioay d€ rwes dyavaxtodyres pos éavrovs 4 
Els rl 4 atoAca atry rod ptpou yéyovev; edtvaro yap rotro 7d 5 
ptpoy mpabyvac éndvw synvaplwy tpraxoclwy Kat doOjvat Tots 
atwxois’ Kat éveBpyGvro airy. 6 82 “Incots elzev “Agere 6 
abriy’ rl airy xémous mwapéyete; Kaddy epyoy elpydoaro ey éepol: 
mwavToTEe yap Tos Trwyxovs gxere peO” EautGy, cal Gray Oédnre 7 
adyrote divacGe avrois ev Tmoreiv, due 8 ob mdvrore Exere 38 
éryevy enolncev, mpoédaBev prploa rd cGpd pov els roy évta- 
giacudy. duty be Adyw dyiv, Srov edyv xypvxOH 7d evayyéAtoy 9 
tovro els GAoy tov Kdopov, xal 8 érolncev abryn AaAnOjoerat els 
puunpcouvoy auris. Kai 'Iovdas 6 “Ioxapiad 6 els rap 10 
dddexa An7jAGey mpds rovs dpxiepets va aitdy mapadp adrois. 
ol 8¢ dxovoarres éxdpnoay Kal émjyyeray ait@ dpyipoy dobvas. 11 
xat éCyree aGs adroy edxalpws tapadg. 

Kai ty mporn nuépg tay a(duwr, dre rd macxa Ebvov, A€yovew x2 
avr@ ol padyntai avrot [lot OéAes areAOdyres érorsaowpey cot 
7d mdoxa; Kat dnooré\Ae dv0 réy pabnréy atrod xat Aye: 13 
atrots “Yadyere els rv aédw, cai aravrnce tyivy &vOpwnos 
kepduov Daros Baord(wy' dxodovbijoare air@, cat Sov édy x4 
elo€dOn elnare tq olxoderndry Sts ‘O dddoKados Adye. [lod 
éorty 1d xardAvpd pou drov Td adoxa peta tov padnray pov 
pdyw; Kal abrds tuiy deler dvdyatoy péya eorpwpévon Eroysov" x5 
cat éxei éroysdoare nyiy. xat é&mArOov of pabnral Kad 7AGor els 16 
Thy wédAw Kal etpoy xadds elaev aitois, xal jrofuacay 1d 


TaoX a. Kat dias yevoudrns Epxerat pera ray dddexa. 17 
kal dvaxemévwr adrdv cal écOidvrwy 6 "Incots elmey "Apiy 18 
Aéyw tuiv Ses els 2€ duGyv wapaddoe pe 6 eoOlwy per epuod. 

ipkavto Aumeiobar cal A€yew aire els xara els Myre eyd; 19 
6 8¢ Adyet avrois Els ry dddexa, 6 euSamrduevos per’ éuod els 30 


Ce oe 


ee 
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a1 70 TpUBALoy’ Sri d pep vids Tod avOpdrov dadyet Kadas yeypamras FF 
wept aitod, oval d¢ rp dvOpdry exelve de of & vids rot dvOpdrov 
mapadldorar’ xaddv qv aire el odx eyerviOn 6 &vOpwzmos 

22 éxeivos. Kai éodidyrwy airéy AaBav 4b "Inoots Sprov Mf 


evrAoyjoas Exracev Kal ESwxey aitois cal etev AdBere, rodrd 
pes 


23 €oTw Td oGpd pov. Kat AaBoy tornpioy edyapirricas Cdwxev 3 


a4 avrois, kal émoy é£ avrod mdyres. xal elxev adrois Totrd 
gory rd alud pov ris duabynns 7d exyvvdpevoy tmtp toAAGy" 
25 duty A€yw tiv Ere ovxérs oF pr) thw ex rod yevyjparos ris 
dunddou ws ris judpas exetyns Grav atrd alyw xawdy ev rH 


26 Baowrelg rod Geod. Kal tprjoavres e&fdOov els ra Hh 
27 "Opos trav Eda». Kat Adyes avrots 6 “Inaots Sri 


Tldvres oxavdartcOyoecbe, Sri yéypatrat Sts Tlardéw roy ro- a 
38 éva, Kai diacxopmoOycovra: rd mpdBara’ GAAd pera 7d éeyep- 
29 Ojval pe mpodgw ipas els thy TadsAalayv. 6 82 Iérpos Adye: aire . 
30 El xat advres oxapdadtcOrjoovrat, GAd’ obk éyd, Kat Adya 
aire 6 "Incots "Apiy Adyo cou Srt ob onpepoy ratty Th vu«ti 
31 ply 7 dts GA€xropa gwvioat tpls drapynoy me. 6 88 exmepraads - 
dadres “Edy 3éy we ovvarodaveiy cot, od py oe amaprjcopat. 

32 Kat épyovras els ywplov ot 16 Gvopa Teootpavn, wai A€yee rots 3— 
33 Madnrais atrod Kadlcare Sd éws mpocevfopat, Kai mapadap- PY 
Bave. tov Tlérpov xal rov "IdxwBov cal roy "lwdvyny ped” éavroi, 

34 kal Hpgaro éxOauBeiabas cat ddnuovely, kat Adyew avrots Tlepl- = 
Autds éorw y Wuyn pov ws Oavdrov* pelvare Sde xal yprryopetre. 

35 kal mpooeAOay pxpdv Eximrev én rijs ys, Kal mpoontyero tra el 

36 duvardy gor napéAOn Gt’ abrod 7 dpa, kat 2rleyyey *ABBd 6 
narip, mavra stvaral oor? wapéveyxat todTro Td moripioy am — 

37 ¢uot" GA’ od rh éyd Oédw GAAG el rl ov. Kat Epxerar cal pot 
eiploxe. aitovs xabevdovras, cal Adyer Tp Tlérpw Tipev, xadevders ; 

38 otk loxvoas piay Spay ypryopijoas; ypnyopeire xal mporedyecde,. 
tva uy eloédOnte els wetpacpdy’ 7d wey Tvetpa mpdOvpoy 7 Bt cdp§ 

39 Goderhs. Kat wdédww aweAOay mpoonv£aro Tov abrdy Adyop elady. a 

4o kal mddwy eXOdy edpey aitods xabevdovtas, joav yap abtdy of Fo 
dpOaApot xaraBapuydyevot, xai odx decay rl dwoxpOdow aire. . 

at kal épxetat 1d tplrov cal Adye. avrois Kadevdere dAondy xal . 
27. oxavdad:c0j;c«00¢] A contemporary hand has added in the margin éy éyol, 
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dvatravecOe AGev 7 Spa, Wod wapadlBora: 6 vids rod dvOpaaov 
els rds yxeipas Tay duaptwAGy. eyelperOe Aywpev’ idov 6 tapa~ 42 
= didovs pe TyytKer. Kal Obs ert abrof dadobpros 43 
napaylverat "lovdas els trav Sddexa Kat per’ adrod syAos pera 
honor kat SdAw@y mapa Téy apytepéwy cal ypapparéewy cal roy 
a B apecBurepwy. Seddner 38 5 mapaddovs atrdy avoonpoy atrois 44 
avers “Ov éay pirsjow otrds éoriw’ kparjcare avréy Kai dza- 
yayere Goadds. xal éhédy evOis tpored Ody aire Adyer “PaBAl, 45 
kat xare@lAnoey abrdv. ol 3¢ ééBadoy ras xeipas én’ atrov cal 46 
a éxpdrncay airdy. els 8& ray wapeotrnxérey omacdpevos Thy 47 
pdx apay éxatoey Toy SodAov Tod apxtepéws Katdda xat ddetrer 
c ex avrod rd @rdpioy. xal dmoxpiOets 6’ Inaoots eiwev atrots ‘Os 48 
émt Anotiy e&fAdare pera paxatpGv xal ~vAwy ovddAaBely pe; 
kad’ Hyuépay quny apds tas ey tO lepw didacxwy Kal ox expa- 49 
- teiré pe’ GAN twa tAnpwOGow al ypadal. xai adévres atrdy 50 
PTE Ebvyor wdvtes. Kat veavloxos ris ovmxodrovdes abr@ wepiBeBAn- 51 
‘ pévos owddva em yupyod, kal xparotow airdéy, 6 8% xaraAiray 52 
ri owddva Epuyev yuuves. 
et Kat dmyyayor rov Inooty wpds tov dpytepéa, xat ovvépyxorrat 53 
airg mdvres of dpxtepets nat of apecBurepos xat of ypappareis. 
= kat 6 [lérpos paxpdder yxodovde adr Ews rw els rhv atdAty rod 54 
dpxtepéws, cal Wy ovvKabipevos pera TOY Umnpetay Kal Oepuaiwd- 
et pevos mpds TO HGs. of 88 dpycepets Kal SAov Td cvvddptoy eCHrovy 55 
kata tod "Inood papruplay els 1rd Oavatrdoa airdv, xai oby 
nipioxov’ wodAol yap éWevdouaprvpovy xara rod ‘Inaod, cat toar 56 
p ail papruplat obx Foav. «ai ties dvaotavres dyevdopapripouy 57 
cat avtod Adyoytes Srt ‘Hyets jxovoaper avrov Aéyovros Ste 58 
"Ey® xaradvow totrov Tov xeipotolnroy rdv vady kat d1a Tray 
HpepGv GAdov ayxetporolntoy olkodouyncw’ kal ovde otrws Ton Fv 9 59 
paptupla avrdy. xal dvacras 6 dpxtepeds Extn els 1d pévoy Kat 60 
ernporncey rov ‘Incody A€yov Odx daoxplyn obdéy & rt obroi 
gov Kxarapaprupovow; 6 32 éois7a Kal ovx admexpivaro ovdep. 
ale mddw 6 dpxepeds éxnpdra abrdv cat Adyar air@ Td ef 6 Xprords 61 
" § vids rod evAoynpevov; 6 8% ‘Inoots elwev "Eye els, xai 62 
Oweobe rdv vidv rod avOpdrov ex deftay Kadijuevoy ris duvduews 
ae kat épxduevoy pera tay vepedGy rod ovpayod. 46 d3& dpxtepeds 63 
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~ Beappnas tous xst@vas atrod Adyes Th és xpelay Exouen pap- pry 
64 TUpwy; AKovcaTe Tis BAacgypias ; Ti tpiy palverat; of 3t wdvTEs 
6s xaréxpwav avrov Evoxor elva: Gavdrov. Kai fofavrd rwes eu- P48 
arvew abro cal wepixad’nre adrod rd xpéownoy Kal Kodadlfew ~ 
atrdy xat Adye aitp Tlpopyrevooy jyiv. xai of tmnpéra 
66 panlopacw avrov édaBop. Kai dvros rod Ilérpov éy pie 
67 TH atAR epxera: pla trav TadioxGr rod apytepéws, cal Wotca rdv “ 
Ilétpor Oeppatydpevoy euBrdyaca aire Adyes Kal ov pera roi 
68 Na(apyvet yoda rod “Inoot 6 8 jpyyoatro Adywy Oire oida 
ovre énlorapas ov th Adyets. at e6jrAOev Ew els 7d mpoavArop, Prt 
69 xal 4 madloxn Wodca airay Fpéaro wéAw A€yew Tois TapecTaow * 
yo Sru Otros e£ atrav éorly. 6 38 wdAw npveiro. xal perd 
pixpoy ol taperrGres édeyor tp Ildrpp "AAnOGs ef atréy 
yx €t, Kal yap TadsAaios ef 6 32 fpfaro dvabcparl(ey cai duview 
ya Stt Otx ota roy &vOpwroy rodroy dy Adyere. Kal éx devrépov Prt 
Gdréxrwp épdrnoer cal aveprvioOn 5 Uédrpos rd pnpa os elrepy . 
air@ "Inoots drt [ply dAdkropa guwvica dis tpis pe dxapyijon, 
cal émiBadov éxAarev. 
xv Kat ebdis zpwi ovpBovA.oy moijoarres ol dpyxtepets pera Trav om 
apecButépwy xat ypayparéwy Kat Sdov 7d ouvédptoy dioavres Toy Prd 
aInoody dajveyxay cat wapédwxay ThtAdrg. xal émnpérncer airdy * 
6TlAaros db ef 6 Bactreds trey Iovdalwy ; atoxptOels = 
3 air@ reyes Tb Adyets. nal xarnydpour atrod ol dpxrepets woAAA, 74 
4 abrds 8¢ obdey drexpivaro. & 8% TAaros adAw éanpdra abrdv “ 
5 A€ywy Ovx amoxpivn odd); ike mé0a cov Katrnyopotcw. 6 be 
"Inoots ovxére obdey aexpl8n, Sore Oavpdew roy TAGrop. 
@Karad 8 éopriy amédver aitois va décpioy Synep jrotyro. ye 
7 8¢ 6 Acydpevos BapaBBas pera rév ctaciactay dedeuévos olrives 7 
8 éy rH oTdoet pdvoy mexoujxaow. Kal dvaBojoas 4 dxAos Fpéaro ° 
g alreicOaz xades eroles avrois. 6 3¢ TtAGaros dtexpl6n avrois 
ro A¢ywr @éddere Grodvow tyiv rév Baowda ray ‘lovdalwy; eyl- 
vooxey yap Sri b:a POdvoy wapadedaxercay adrdy ol dpxtepeis. : 
11 of 3& dpxtepets avéceroay rév SyAov tvya paddov rdv BapaBBay > 


12 drodvon abrots. 6 8¢ TkiAaros wadw anoxpidels elm avrois % 
a 
68. A enn or slightly later hand adds in the margin «at dAderap 
igéwycer, . lovdaley is written ta rasura. 
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Tl oty srowjow dv Adyere roy Bacwéa rév ‘lovdalwy; of 8 13 
médw éxpagay Xtratpwooy airdy. 6 3 [TtAGros @Aeyey Th 14 
yap éxolnoev xaxdy; of B& mEepiocds Expafay Travpwooy avrév. 

sel —6 8 IIaros BovAduevos to dxdp 1d lxavdy toijoa aréAveev 15 

” abrots rap BapaBBay, xal Suton tov "Incoty dpayed\Adoas 

ot tva oravpwO), 

3 OF 82 orpariarat Amizyayor airév ow rijs addjs, 5 éorw mpat- 16 
Taéptov, cal cuvcadodow SAny thy oneipay, Kal évdidtoxovory ry 
ai’rovy noppipay xat meperidaow atro awAd£avres axdvOivov 
orépavoy' kal ip£avro atrév dowd(eoPat Xaipe, Bacired roy 18 
Jovdalwy Kat érumroy atrod rhy Kehadiy card xat évérrvor 19 

“1 arg, kat ridévres ta ydvara mpocextvowy aito. «at bre évé- 29 
natgay aire, ¢Eédvcay abréy Thy noppipay xal évédvoay abrdy ta 

— tudria avrod, Kal édyouorn avrov é£w tva cravpdow- 
ow aitév’ xal dyyapedovow anapdyovraé twa Zipwva Kupnvator 31 

qx dx dypot, rév warépa ’Ade£dvdpov xat “Povdov, tva 

a &py tov cravpdy avrod. Kal p€povew avrov emt rdv Todryobay a2 

= << rémoy, 8 éorw pebepunvevdpevoy Kpavlov Témos. kal 3Bwow aUT® 23 

8 éopvpriopévoy olvoy, 6 8% on EXaBev. Kal oravpoiow avrdv Kat 24 
“® BtapeplCovras Ta iudria adrod, BéAAovres KAffpoy ex’ adra rls rl 

ory «ot £2 bon. jv 38 dpa rplrn Kal eoratpwoay airdy. xai yp i emrypaph 73 
* ris alrlas airod yeypappévy ‘O Bacweis rav ‘lovdalwy. Kai 

—< avy ait@ otavpotow dsvo Anotds, &va ex deftGy nal Eva eF ay 

oF ebwyipwy aitod, Kal of mapamopevdpevos éBAacdypovy avrdv 29 

7 xwvodyres rds xepadds airdy wal A€yovres ‘O xataddwy roy vady 

Kal olxodouGy éy rpoly nuepats, cScoy veavrdy xaraBas amd Tod 3° 

= oravpod, dpolws cal of dpyrepets eumalCovres ampds GAATAOVS%I 
peta Tov ypapparéwy éXeyov “AAAovs Eowcer, éavrdy ov dvvarat 

ae cécar 6 Xpiords 6 Baowreds IcpaiA xaraBdrw viv and rod 32 

“2 oravpod, va Buopey xal miorevowpev, xal of cvverravpwpévor 

£8 ner’ aitod dveldiCov adrdy, Kal yevouévns Spas éxrns 33 

ox oxdros Cyévero éf’ SAnv thy yijv Ews Spas evdrns. xat rh evdrn 34 

Z B dpa eBdncev 6 Inoods pav7a peyddAn Edul, édwl, Aqua caBayx Pan; 

3 5 éorw peOepunverdpevoyv “O Oeds pov, 6 Beds pov, eis rh 

oKB eynatéhimds pe; xal ties t&v napeotnxdrwy dxovoavres ~deyor 35 
"Ide ‘HAlay dovet. dspapdv d€ Tis yeuloas ondyyov S£ous ep}. 
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Gels xadrapw éendriley adbrdv, X\Eywv “Agere open ef Epyerat — 
37 "HAlas xabeActy atrdév. 6 82 "Inoois adeis dwrny peyddAny a 
38 éfénvevoey, Kal rd xataréracpa rot vaod écylabn els d00 an’ 3” 
39 dvwOev Ews xdrw. “[ddv 32 6 Kxevruplwy 6 mapeotnKas ef evay- CXS 

tlas avrod dts obrws eférvevoey elev *AAnOGs obros 6 dvOpwros 
40 vids Oeod Fw. “Heavy 8 xal yuvaixes dnd paxpdbev Oewpotoat, év = 

als Ww nal Maptdp 7) MaydaAnvi xai Mapla } ’laxdBov roo puxpod 
41 Kat } "lwom patnp kat TadrAcpn, at dre Fv ey rh Tadcralg Frodov- 
Govy xai Sinxdvovy aire, cal &AAat ToAAat ovvavaBaoat ait> 
els "lepoodAvya. 
42 Kal 73n dwlas yevopérns, exe fv wapackevi, § éorw mpoodB- guts 
43 Baroy, éd\day Twodd 6 dd ‘Apiadalas evoyjpwv Bovdevrijs, ds 
cal avrds iy mpoodexdpevos tiv Baciwclay rod Oeod, toAujoas 
elofOev apds rov [AGrov xa jricaro rd oGua rod “Inool. 
44.6 8¢ TTAGros eOavpacer el dn TéOvyxev, kal tporKxadeodpevos TOY 
45 xevtuplova énnpdrncev avroy et mddat arébaver’ Kal yvots and 
46 rod xevtupiwvos @epyoato 1d oGpa TH loofd. kat dyopdcas a 
owddva Kabedoy adrov évelhicey ri owddye cal EOnxey adrdy ey 
punuelp & iv Aedaropnpévoy ex wérpas, Kat mpocexvAtoey AlOoy 
47 ent thy Oépay rod punuelov. “H 8% Mapia %) Maydadnvi) xal 

Mapia 7 "Iwojros eeapour rod réOetrat. 

XVI Kal dcayevouévov roi caBBdrov Mapla % Maybdadnr) kal 

Mapla % ’laxéBov xat Taran Hydpacay dpépara tva édOotcat 

addrchpwow adtrdy. xat Alay apwl rH mG Tév caBBdrwr 

3 €pxovras ént rd pvnpetoy dvarelAayros rob HAlov. «at édreyov 
apos éautds, Ths dmoxvaAices hyiy tov Aldoy and ris Odpas 

4760 pumpelov; kal dvaBrAdpacat Oewpotow Sri droxexvAorat 

56 AlOos, iw yap péyas odpddpa, xat eloeAPodoa els 7d pyn- 
pctoy Tov veavloxoy xaOipevov ev rots deftots weptBeBAnuevoy 

6 croAHy Aevxny, kal eeBapByOnoav. 5 8&8 Adyes abrais Mi “ 
éxOapBeicbe’ “Incody (yreire rév Na apnydy roy eéoravpwpévor" 

7 Hyp0n, obx Ext Sde° We 6 réaos Grov EOnxay airdv’ adAad 


pxd 
B 


> 


a 


At the top of f. 14 is « (uv suprascr.) P deo rov wag (x suprascr.) y + (@ 
suprascr.) wadaw ebayy (e suprascr.) and v. 43 Addy is marked dp (x ye 
in the margin. At the end of v. 47 is noted 7 (€ suprascr.) 7 (w suprascr. 
wa (0 suprascr.). At the beginning of xvi.1, is dp (x suprascr.), and in the 
margin ebayy (¢ suprascr.) éw (0 suprascr.) dyag (7 suprasor. ), 
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. Uadyere elnate trois padnrais atrod xat ro Tlérpe bre Tpodye 
‘ Spas els riv Tadtvalay’ éxet adroy dyeode, xadws eltev dyiy. 
“y wal £edOotoas Epvyoy amd rod prnuclov, elyey ydp abras Tpdpos 8 
kal &katacis’ cal ovdert obdéy elroy, epoSoivro yap’ mévra be 
Ta wapnyyeApéva rois wept roy Ilérpoy ovrrdpes éfjyyeidvay’ 
Mera 8 raéra xa airds "Inocots épdyyn dxd dvaroAfs cal péxpe 
dicews eLanécterkey 30 atrdy Td lepdy cal AgOaproy xypvypa 

ris alwylov cwrnplas, dur. 
éorw kat ratra pepdueva 
pera 7d éhogoivro ydp' 

"Avactds 8 mpwl apdéry caBBdrov epdyn apdrov Maple rij 9 
MaydaAnyy, wap’ Ts exBeBAjxes Extra daydna, ” éxelyn topev- 10 
Geioa dmpyyetAev rots per’ abrod yevouevors mevOodar kat kralovow’ 
exetvor dxovoarres Sre Ci Kal €0edOn Sn’ aris Halormoay, Mera 11 
d¢ tadra dvoly ef airay nepitarobow epavepdbn ev érépg popgy 12 
mopevopevors els aypdy’ xdxelvos dmeAOdvres amnyyetAay rois 13 
Aotmots’ ovde exelvors exlorevoay. “Lorepov dvaxempévors avrois 14 
rois evdexa ehavepdéy, cat dveldioey thy amortlay abrdv kat 
axAnpoxapdlay St rots Oeacapyévots avrdv eynyeppévoy ovx énl- 
oTevoay. Kat eimey avrots TlopevOévres els rov xéopov daayra 15 
xnpbfare ro evayyékoy macy tH Ktloe 6 moredcas Kal Ba- 16 
mricbels cwOnoerat, 6 3e amorioas KataxprOjnoetar, onpeta 8é 17 
Tos MoTevoacw axodrovdyjce Taira, ey Te éyvdpuari pov dayudyia 
éxBadobow, yAdooas AaAncovew, cal éy rais yepoty seis 18 
dpotow xdv Oaydowdy te alwow ov ph avrots BAdwe, én 
dppdorous yxetpas emOjoovow cat xadrés Efovow. ‘O pev ody 19 
xUptos pera 1d AaAffoat adrois dveAjpOn els roy ovpavdy xat 
éxdOioey ex defiGv rot Oecd. exeivor Se eLeAOdvres exiputay 20 
TavTaxod, Tod Kuplov ovvepyotvros Kai roy Adyoy BeBatodvros dia 
Tay énaxoAovOotvrwy onnelov. dyry. 

eYarreAion Kata MépxKon 


8, 7 (e suprascr.) is added after ydp. 
®. In the margin is written dyacracip (o suprascr.) dG (o suprascr.) 
dp (x suprascr.). There is no corresponding rédos. 
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III. THE TEXT OF COD. VY IN ST. LUKE AND 
ST. JOHN AND COLOSSIANS, 


As the text of cod. V is much less interesting in these 
Gospels than itis in the fragment which remains of St. Mark, 
it has been thought sufficient to give a collation of the text 
of the codex with Lloyd’s reprint of the text of Stephanus, 
ed. 1550. It will be seen that there are a fair number of 
variants, but that few of them are of first-rate importance. 


ST. LUKE. 

I 1 rapéSwoav 8 dvwOev om. 5 ante Bacrrtéws om. tod 
Kal yur) avr@ 6 évayrioy pro évuaruv 7 hv ante 4 ') 
@cov pro Kupiov 10 fv rod Aaod 15 @cod pro Kupiov 
20 dypis is 21 airéy post vad 25 ovrws 26 drd 
pro ors 28 6 dyyeAos om. ~— ev orynpeevy ov bv yovargiy om. 
29 ¥ 52 dri rot Adyou SuerapdyOy Seedoyero ey daurp A¢youra 
86 ype 88 Mapia 89 dpuwiv 41 3 EXiodfer 


post Mapias 5O yeveay Kai yevedy 55 éws aiivos 56 ds 
pro ace 61 ex ris ovyyeveias 65 dpw7 66 dxovovres 
75 ris (wis om. 78 ypav pro avrav 

II 8 éavrod pro diay 4 Nalapid Sri roipvy 8 @eod 
pro Kupiov 12 xai xeipevov dv Gdrvy 18 dxovovres 20 iné- 
orpepay ov 21 atrév pro ro radiov 22 Muvoines 
25 fw dyov 26 xpiv}} dv = =—s-_- 80 ov 35 52 om. 86 éry 
post pera dvipos 87 tws pro as 38 airy om. 80 éavrov 
Nafapé6 40 copia 51 Nafapad 

TI1létom. ‘AB days 2 dri dpyrepews & ddfyre pro 
dpfnoGe 12 elroy 14 rowjowpev 28 dpxdpevos TpidKxovra 
24 vids ante ds dvopiero = "HAeé 25 “Eokip 26 Sepueci 
27 Iwardy 83 TwhfS —«-8B"Apdp, ro8"Iupdp © B4 @dippa 
35 Yepory 87 ‘lapéo 

IV 1 zAnpys ante xvevparos 4 & supra lineam 6 xai 
© tay Gide Bape airy om. 7 waca pro wayra 6 & ‘Inoots 

K2 
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elrey QO ante vidssom.6 126 Inoots dre airé 16 Nafapéd 
17 rov rpopyrov Hoaiov 18 elvexey = evaryyeAivav ban 20 oi 
6pOarpoi ev ry cvvaywyy AZ oixi Bs yevdyeva Kadapvaovp 
25 ore wodAal 26 Sdpehla ris Xdwvias 27 &v ro IopaiA 
ante éxi Natpav 29 ris 2° om. 38 dAé€yov 35 eis 
péecov —§ 38 4 om. 42 érelyrov 44 eis ras ovvaywyas ~ 

V 2 be mA ovapta. 5 yaAdowpev 6 7AR00s ix Gio 
7 ros 220m. = xx Ano Onoray 14 Moves éx’ atrovs pro 
a.UTOts 19 ante zoias om, 8a 20 dadéovrai 21 cls 
pro povos 28 cyeipe 24 rapodurixp = eyepe §=—=»-«: 2°68 Soper 
28 wdvra pro dravra 29 anie Aevis om. 6 mwoAus TeAwvav 
30 Tay reAwvav 81 icyvovres pro tyuivovres 86 oxive 
Tuppwryce ér(BAnpa om. 37 6 olvos 6 véos 

VI 8 6 ‘Inocots ante zpos Ss Ore pro drrdre 5 elev avrois 6 
"Incods '7 twapernpovyro avrov om. ante caBBdrw om. To 
Geparrever KaTiyopyowrw pro eipwot Karyyopiav 8 éyape 
Kat pro 6 8e 9 dpas rr pro pas, ri 10 elev atré pro 
ele tr) dvOpwrw ovTw Om. darexarertaOy tyuns om, 
Al dXdAouy pro dueAddow 176 dyAos 818 Kai 2° om. =: 18 &7}- 
Touv 23 ydprre Ta, aura pro TavTa 26 ra avra pro 
TAUTO, 27 ddAO 28 xai om. 84 yap of om. 
85 rod om. 36 iva pro xai ov 44 cradpvukas tpvyacs 
45 dvOpwros 290m. = r00 3° om. =~ rips 2° om. 

VIT1 Karapvaovp 2 euedrev 8 otros dxovoas rept 
4 srapéfn TovTe 6 didrovs 6 éxarovrapyys pov ante rd 
7 dAdo pdvoy 10 «is rov olxov of reupOerres 12 povo- 
yevjs vids nv om, 18 ér abriv 17 ante rdoy om. é&. 
19 érepov pro dAdov 20 érepov pro dAXov 21 5¢ om, 
22 Gre om. Kal xwdol 27 ovros yap 28 yap om, 
rov Baxrirrod om. ‘81 elre 5 6 Kupws om, 35 wdvrwv om, 
88 éricw ante rapa rots Sdxpvor ante npfaro = ris KehaAHs om. 
diipagtey Al xpeoherrérar 42 dyarjoe atrdv 44 por 
dri rovs rédas = rigs KehaAs Om. 47 ddéovraa 48 ddéorral 

VIII 2 Mapiip 8 xadny pro dyabnv 13 rov Adyov ante 
peta xapas 16 Avyviay 17 py yvwr OG pro ob yrooOnoerat 
21 avroy om. | 283 ovverAnpotro 24 éxavoaro yadiwn 
peyQyn 25 dorwi° om. apos ddrAxydovs A€yovres = -:286 div rin 
wepa = «s 27 air 2° om. 29 wamyyyergw Weopetero Sav 
povlov pro Saipovos 380 dvoyd dorw S338 cloyjAOow 34 dwer» 
Gdvres om. © 30 car droiyow 48 larpois prods iarpoits Blov 
strips = «s« 44 Grwobev om. 45 ris pov iparo pro tis didperdcg 
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pov 2° 47 aire 2° om. 51 AGsv =. "lwdvvqv xat TdxwBov 
54 éyeipe 

IX 1 dwoorddovs pro pabyras atrov 2 dabeveis 3 pad Bdor 
5 déxwvra kai 2° om. 7 yevopeve. 8 rs pro els 
10 xdyra ooa donpov wédews om. ef xadovpevov pro Kadoupévns 
1l drodeédpevos 16 qiAdyncev wapaeivat 17 awdyres 
ante xai éyopracOyncay jpav pro ipbn sed non xodivors 
20 Ilérpos sine6 4=—ss B4& cay pro dy = BB adheAyoe = =—s_- 27 eorrirwy 
yevowvrat 80 Movo7s B1 Hyerrc 833 THeérpos sine 6 
col play Macy ‘Adee play 35 5 dyarnrds, & @ yide- 
xnoa. 86 ‘Incots sine 6 38 éBonoe dddoxare om. 
drcBrdyat 40 aird éxBdAwow 41 éws wére pro xai 2° 
pot TOY viov wou doe 43 clmev 52 46 ris atrav Soxel elvac 
pelo 48 dy pro éay his OUT WS Pro ovToS 49 é pro 
dri Ta Om. 5O ipov bis 55 nai clr . - . cdoat 
57 day pro ay 62 6 Inoots mpos abrov 

X 1 jpedrw 2 éxBdAn 4 BadAdvriov 6 pév om. 
8 5 om. 18 Xopafeiy = xaPypevor 14 judg éxeivy pro 
xpioret 21 eddoxia éyévero 22 por rapedoby 24 Woy 
82 tov abrév rorov 85 air om. 86 zAncioy Sox cor 
89 Mapidy 42 Mapia yap 

XI 4 ddiopey§ = wrarri ro 5 épet pro ciry 8 diddoyr airod 
11 4 pro et §=18 ante dé otpavov om. 6 = LB tH dpyovre =: pepu- 
oGetoa xa? éavrnv 19 atrot ante xprrat 28 oxoprile pe 
25 cxordfovra cecapwpevoy 31 YorAwpiovos bis 34 Kai 1° om. 
36 re om. 41 drayra pro mayra 42 dra 50 éxdecnOy 


pro éxinrndy 54 airov Kai om. . 
XII 4 droxrevovrwy 5 ¢xorra éfouciay ante yéevvay 
om. THVv 6 zwAovwrat 8 day pro dy ll peptprjonre 


15 airé pro adtrod 2° =: 16 niddpncey 28 onpepov ty dyp@ dvra 
29 wiere 81 atvrod pro rov @eov 82 yiddnnoev 33 Bad- 
Aavria. 87 6 Kipos éX\Oav 89 dpvynvat rv oixiay §=»-_- 40. ow 
om. 42 6 pro xal Sodvas 47 atrod pro éavrot 
9 pro pnoe 49 éri pro «is 58 éri pro éd’ 54 vedérAnv 
sine THY Aé€yere Ore 56 rov ovpavod Kai rIs yis 58 Bary 

SATI 1 WerGros hoc accentu, et stc passim 2 trép pro mapa 


8 wavrws pro wrayres 4 Sexaoxrw 6 wedvrevpévnv 
ante év T@ 7 exxowov otv 8 xompia 11 dexaoxrw 
18 otv pro St) =—s:18 airod proféavro0 §=6 BD xaiom. 26 dpgnobe 
27 ante épyaros om. ot 29 ante Boppa om. dro 34 aro- 


xrévvovca, 35 Adyw 82 pro dpuyy 88 Aéyo 
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XIV 1 cafBdrwv pro caBBary 8 «i om, 7 xexdtévovs 
10 dvdreoe 12 dvrardSopd cor 18 xdyres rapareiobu 
éEeXOdv ety = 1. Exetvos om. 23 pov 6 olkos 26 pov elvas 
pabyrys 28 «is pro ra xpos 29 aire om. 81 cupBadrev 
post Barrie 82 xréppw avrod 83 elvai pov 84 82 xai 


XV 1 airé tyydorres 4 dverjxovtra dea Zws ob 
7 dora post ty Te ovpar@ 9 ovyxara 14 rod borepetoGar 
17 édy prodwe = =—- ups Se 19 xai om. 20 ot paxpay 
22 ante crodiv om. rv =. 28 eveyxovres «=. 4A Fv 2° om. =: rovro 
pro tavra, 28 70éA\ycer 82 xai 3° om. nv 2° om. 

XVI & atrov pro éavrot 6 Baddovs pro Barovs td ypap- 
para, 7 1rd ypdppara 9 ékAirn 12 ddcea tpi 
14 xat 1° om. 15 éorw om. 20 fv om.. Ssom.  elAxw- 
pévos 2A rodom. - 26 dev pro erei0e 29 Adve 52 
Movoéa 80 peravojowor 81 Moveéws dy pro éav 


XVII 1 Ay oval pro obai 52 2 2a post rovtwv 83 St om. 


Adpapryon ths hpepas 2° 0m. ampds oe pro eri oe 6 dxere 
pro dyere §='7 ctOdws om. §=8 dyer xdpew ss atrG om, =-:10 dr 2° om. 


20 brepurileis 24 ind Tov otpayoy Kal om. 27 éyapi- 
fovro —_ al ov yvworav tws pro xai 1° 28 xaos pro xal as 


30 ra atra pro raira =—s- 88 sy: Sy pro nai 8s day = argv 2° om. 
{worayjoa pro fwoyorjou 84 cs pro é ds 35 ddAbotoa 


XVIII 1 rpocedyec Ga: atrovs 4 jade 7 airé pro 
apos airoy paxpoOvpet ll ratra wpos davriv§ = &s- pro aorep 
18 cig 2° om. 14 fj yap éxetvos = kal 6 pro 6 Se 18 avrov ris 
20 cov 2° om. 24 elceAevcovra: post Ded 25 <iced- 
Oety 2° om. 27 gore post bed 20 dderAgous, } ddeAdds 


38 rp tpiry Hep 39 oryjopn pro cwrjoy 42 aire litteris 
minortbus supra lineam scriptum est 

XIX 1 dpxwy ris cvvaywyis irfjpxey pro qv adpxiredavys Kat 
obros Tv zAovews OM. 4 xpoodpapay ocvKopopaiay 8 xai 


idoy avréy elre 8 rots rrwxois SiSwpe 11 elvar atroy 
18 & @ pro gus 15 ris om. Scexpaypareicavro 22 82 om. 
23 pov rd dpyipwy éri tpdre{ay * dy om. avrd éxpafa 
84 elroy or 85 éripiparres 42 cov 2° om. 43 rapep- 
Badotow 44 Nibov tri AiBov 46 yéyparrat ore 


XX 1 éxeivov om. = 2s waa. Ewxev pro torw 5 Sots cor §=—«B wrerret- 
opévov§ 11 Erepov wépyat 12 rpirov wépapar SotAov =: 14 Setre om. 
16 elray 24 elray 27 ofrwes A€yovo pro of dyriAéyovres 
28 j pro drobdvy = 88 ora proyiverae SOdlray 40 yap 
pro & 46 dy croXais meperareiy 47 of xarecOiovres 
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XXIT1iey ra ddpa airiv post yalopuAdxtov 2 xal 1° om. 


Aerra Svo 8 rico pro mratov 5 dvabépacww 6 a 
suprascriptum ibov pro didy od ay xatadAvOy 8 ov om. 
10 én’ 12 rdvyrwy pro dmdyrwy = draryopévous 14 Oére 
pro Béicbe §=—s & ralis xapdiass 23 r@ Aug pro ey TH Aa@ TovTe 
2A 7a Ory rdvra 25 jxovs pro nyovo7s 27 dvvdpews 
wodAHs xai Sdfns 30 759 om. $2 wdvra ratra 84 Bapy- 
* Odor 35 aldyjdios 86 xarwyvoyre pro xarafwOinre 

XXII 6 atrois post cyAov 10 eis qv pro ob 12 dviyatov 
18 yerjparos 22 wopeveras post dpurpévov 26 ywicbw 
30 xabjnoec be 82 éxAiry 34 uy 1° om. 85 ovevde 
BadAdyriov 30 avrov om. 42 ywicbw 43 dad rot 


ovpavov 44 yevdyevos Kai éyévero pro tyévero 88 eri ris yxs | 45 
Koopévous atrovs 47 Stom. airovs'proatrav 52 éfjAbere 


53 éorw tpoy 54 atrov 2° om. 57 yivos post avrov 
- 60 atrod Aadotvros = 2° om. 62 6 Ieérpos 66 airay 


pro éavriv 71 papripwy pro paprupias 
XXIII 2 eOvos jpav 8 é ixavod OéAwy 11 xai 6 “Hpwdys 


12 6 re ‘Hpwdns xai 6 WAaros 17 drodvay atrois post dopriy 
19 yeyernpévny pro yevopévny dy ry puvAaky 25 avrois om. 
26 rot 1° om. 27 xai 2° om. 29 e&6papay pro éOyAacav 


83 7AOov pro dwrndOov 88 chovipwv pro dpurrepav 85 ow 
avrois om. S86 xai2°om, 88 ér' aired yeypapper = 44 evdrys 


45 loxicOy post vacd 46 wapariGepat 47 édéaley 
48 ra orjOy avrav 40 iornxewav = guvaxoAovboica 
XXIV 4 dvdpes Svo alc Onoeow 10 jv pro joa 


MaydaAun =) TaxwBov 18 & 1° om. 2Orecom. 29 xé- 
Kuxey on «= 84 Svrws anise izyépby «= 44 Adyot prov 47 dpéd- 
peevos 50 Béaviay = nbAdynoe 

Ad finem evangelsi evayyedvov cata Aovxay litteris magnis 
scriptum. 


ST, JOHN. 
Tital. EvayyéAtoy xara ‘lwdyyny. 

117 Movoes 19 Acviras wpos atrov 20 tyw obx apt 
21 ci ante ‘HNias «= «Ba oi om. 3=— ss BB_sovd 2 pro ovre bis 27 ovx 
apt dye 28 Bybavia pro BybaBapa 29 & ‘Iwavvys om. 
81 re om. 85 wads om. 87 of Svo atrov 40 operb« 


pro Were FrAOovotw 8 om. 42 Meciay 43 iyayov 
de bm. 46 Nofaped 47 Nafapid 50 clrev pro Aévya 
51 6 ‘Incoits oy 
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- IE 6 AlOwar Sdpiae — eeiprevan post “lovdaiwv 8 of 8 pro kai 


17 xaradayerai 19 6 om. 22 avrots om. 

III 2 atriv pro rov ‘Tyooty dvvara. ante ratra 3 6 om. 
4iom. 65460m. 8 7 pro Kai 2° 1060m. 14 Morojs 
16 dye. pro éxn 19 atray zovnpa 20 post airov add. or 
trovnpa elow 21 clow pro éorw 23 Zareip 

IV 1} om. 8 wary om, 9 ovoys post Yapapeiridos 
13 "Incots 8'ne 6 15 épxopat 20 7@ dpe rovrw a pow- 
Kovety Set 21 yivar post por 25 Mecias €xetvos 


2rXOy 27 eavpalov 30 oiv om. 31 Se om. 34 roinjow 
pro Tow 35 terpapyyqvos 86 xai 1° om. ita ut 75y 6 Oepl{wv 
leyatur Kat 3° om. 37 6 2° om. éorw 2° om, 445 
"Inoots om. 45 ooa pro a 50 dy pro 6 ‘Inoots 
81 impvrncav 52 elrov otv €xOts pro xbes . 
V1 4 éopry 2 Byooada 4 édovero pro xaréBawev 
5 éxet dvOpwiros doGevetgn avrod 7 Bary 8 éyepe 
m. prim. sed nunc éyepa. § xpaBarrov et sic passim 10 xai 
ovK xpaBarrdy cov 14 col re 25 dxovower 
27 Kai 2° om. 38 év iptv pevovra 44 d&ddAnAwy tn rasura 
scriptum est et quamvis litteras erasas legere non possim dvwv 
scriptwm esse a spatio arbitror 45 Mwvojs ' 46 Movoet 
VI 2 eewpovv avrov om. 5 rovs épOarpois 6 ‘Incois 
ayoparwpev Cnedrdc Of om. ss prod 10 dvérecvay 
dvdpes sine of ws pro wrel ll GyAos pro dvaxetpévors 
15 wade om. 17 Kadapvaovp  ovrw mpos atrovs €AnAvOa oO 
"Inoods 21 avroy AaBeiv €yévero To mAotov 22 éxetvo 
eis 5 évéBnoav of pa@yral airov om. wAotov pro wAovapiov 2° 
23 wrAdoia HAGE pro FAGe wAOtapia 24 bey cai 1° om, 
movapia Kazrapvaotp 26 ere 29 rurrevyre 35 ov 
pro Se 89 sratpds om. év om. 40 rémpavrés pe TaTpos 
éyw abrov 41 6 éx rov ovpavod KaraBas 42 ovros Néyer 
44 kaya 45 @eod stne rot 46 dwpaxéy ris 50 dawoArrat 
51 Choe nv éyn Siow om. 54 dvacrnow é¢yw 55 dAnOys 
bis 57 Choe 58 Cioa 60 6 Acyos otros 63 AedAa- 


Anka. 66 ray pabyrav abrot dxndGov 68 oty om. 
71 ‘Toxapwrov mapadiodvas avrov 

VIL 1 pera ratra om. 4 rout te 6 érowos éore 

8 ravryy om. 6 €uos Katpos 12 Fv sepi avrov 19 Mwvojs 

22 Movejs Mevoréws 28 Movoéws 24 xpivere 

26 ddAxnGas om. 28 6 ‘Iycois ante dv ro icp 29 82 om. 


81 roujoe tovrev =—- 92. of dpyepels Kai of Dapwraior 33 airois 
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om. 35 rod ot 39 “Aytow om. 40 dxovoarres Tov 
AGywy TovTwV 42 ovx pro ovxi gpxeran 6 Xpurrds 
43 éyevero ev TO dxdw 46 édaAncev ovrus 50 xpos 
aurov vUuKTOS 51 mparov 82 éx ris TodAalas rpopiyrns 
ovK éyeiperat 58 usque ad VIII It dudprave om. 

VIII 123 édadyoer abrois 6 Inooits 14 4 rod trayw ad fin. 
vers. 19 dy ndecre 20 6 ‘Incots om. yeloprrAaxeip 
26 AarAw pro réyw 28 wWrowonrat pov om, 20 6 raryp 
om. 44 rov ratpos Kadas xai 6 warnp airov. 46 edrédyée 
52 om. 51 tov éuov Adyov 52 yevonras 53 od 2° om. 
59 xai dieAPooy €ropeveTo Kal wapiyyey ovTWS 

IX 8 'Inoods sine 6 8 rporairys pro rud)os 10 was 
ovy HvewyOnoav 11 oty pro 8. 16 ovx éorww obros rapa. 
@eod 6 dvOpurros 17 Néyovoew otv avéw€e 20 oidapev 
bis scriptum sed loco priore punetis damnatum 21 abrév épwry- 
care, WAixiay exe abros mepi éavrod AarToa 26 ow pro de 
27 pabyrai avrov 28 of Sé eAoddpyoay pabyrys «ft 
29 Movoet 80 rovTrw yap 7d Oavpacrov 31 6 @eds 
duaprwAav 86 Kai ris 37 de om. - 40 per’ atrod 
Ovres Al oty om. . 

X 3 duvet pro care 4 rdvra pro mpdBara 1° 7 on 
om. 8 7HADov wpd epov 10 repwrodrepoy pro repuraov 
12 6 8 pucbwrds 16 axovovor pro axovoovdr yeryoovrat 
17 pe 6 xarhp 18 ovde’s yap 22 rore pro Se 26 ori 
ovK pro ov yap 29 8 dedwxd por ravrwv peLwv 82 épya 
Koda eut AGdLere 84 dri eyo 89 avrov rdw 
41 éroince onpetov § 42 woddoi éricrevoay eis airév éxet 

XI 9 dpa ciow ll éfumjow 17 éy 7 panpeiw exovra. 
20 ‘Inoois sine 6 24 7 Mapéa 32 “Incots sine 6 
avrov wpos Tous m1ddas pov amréBavey 88 airo pro 
atte 839 rereXeurnKéros 44 xnpiass 47 rrovel onpeia 
52 eOvous 82 pdvov 54 abrov om. 57 xai om. 

XII 2 dvaxeipevwy ov aire 4 ‘Toxapusrov 6 duedrey 
pro éperery 7 dere airny iva TNPHO] 12 "Incovs 
sine 6 16 mporepovy pro mparov 18 jnKxovcay 25 drodver 
pro arohéce 26 ris Staxovg = kai ult. om. 29 éoryKas 
pro éoras 30 9 dw) airy 34 ovros om. 85 éy 
tety pro pO spov as pro tus 36 as pro tus 
40 éripwcey = orpadior Kai ldcopar = «41. Gre ey 43 cirep 
pro wrep 49 deduxev 50 ovrus | ) 
. KITT 2 yevopévev xapdiay va rapad@g avrov, ‘lovdas Sipwvos 
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‘loxapudrou 8 pov rots rddas 10 ovx dxe. xpeiay el 
yy prot 123 xai om. 20 dy pro tay 23 52 om. 
éx rev pabyray 2A ris dv ely om, rivos pro ov 25 ava- 
Terwv 26 ‘Toxapurrou 27 «ls om. TaXELOV 28 32 
om. 30 éfbev cbOdws 86 éya irdyw 87 Ilérpos 
SNE O 

XIV 3 rémov tpi = ere pro Fre = 7s warépa pov dv wdeare 
10 dy duoi sine 6 13 airyonra 14 rovro pro éyw 
16 kayo 21 rod wrarpos pov pro pov 23 ‘Incots sine 6 
28 clrov 2° om. pov t° om. ——s 81 otras 

XV 2 xapmriv wielova 6 rd rip 9 spas wyarnoa 
1l F pro peivy 16 airre 24 éroince 25 ey Te voy 
abrav yeypapmevos 

EVI 8 oldact pro éyvwray 7 ob py AGy pro oix Crcioeras 


10 trdyw apes Tov rarépa pou om. 12 dpcw Adve 
13 dxovoea pro by dxo’oy 15 AauBdve pro Ampercs 16 ovxere 
pro ob kat Ore tardyw 17 é¢yw om. 18 ri dort TrovTo 
To Om. 22 viv pay AUwyy eLere 28 édy 7 pro doa dy 
29 aire om. 82 xdpe 83 dyere pro eLere 

XVII 2 dive 7 &vwcav pro éyvwxay elow pro éorw 


Ll otxére = dy «= Gi proots = Helis & eopev 18 éavrois 
10 dow Kai adbroi 20 murrevoyrwv 22 xdyo 24 Sédwxds 
pro Buxds 

XVIII 4 iday pro cldas 6 ort om. 7 éxypwrnoe abrovs 


15 dAXos sine 6 16 éxeivos pro 6 d\Xos 20 A*AdAyxa. 
Th om. 22 wapecrwrwy imrnperav WAPeCTykws OM. 
24 aréorere otv 26 6 ovyyeris pro ovyyeys dv" 28 zpwi 
pro wpwia 29 dyor pro elre 80 xaxorouiy 38 6 
TIaros (hoe accentu passim) wad 34 dwrexpivato pro 
dsrexplOn atre ard ceavrou 86 ‘Inoots sine 6 Umnpérat 
ot €uot Hywrifovro dy = 87 ‘Iycots sineS = éyw 1° om. = 88 tiv 2° 
om. arodvow Spiv 40 wad om. 

XIX 14 Wdaros dafe 8 eéiSdocav 4 oideyiay 
aitiay év airo 5 Boi pro be 6 ov bpets abrov 
7 jpiav om. vidy @cod éavrov 9 ‘Iycots om. 10 éfovciay 
2° om. sed add. m. 8. in margine ll aire prod — xa’ enod 
ovdenlay 12 6 Td@ros e{jree = expavyacav = davréy rrouy 
14 dpa fv as tpirn 17 ot pro & ‘EBpaiori 52 pro és 
Adyeras “EBpaicri 20 & réros ris wédews “‘Pwpaicri, 


“EAAqvurti 41 ray ‘Tovdaiwv cus 238 dpados 25 Mapp 
9 tou Kiowa Mapp 26 avrov om. 27 we 


oe OP ee 
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6 pabyris avriyv 28 7d wavra 29 oty om. omoyyov 
oby peorov Tou dfovs toodry 81 éret rapacKxery Fv anie iva 
tov caBBdrov éxeivov 83 iov 34 éfrAOev cibis 
86 moreinre 88 pro yap 38 6 1° 2° om. —avrov pro 
Tov ‘Inood 88 atrov fro Tov ‘Inootv 42 airov pro rov 
"Inaoty 

XX 8 xai 6 Hérpos 4 rayeov 5 ra Odna xeipeve. 
pevrocye 11 Mapuip 15 26yxas abrov 16 “PaBovvi 
ad fmem versus add, koi mpooédpapev diarGo. avtov 
17 ‘Inoois sine 6 21 xai clrev pro clrev ov & Tyoots om. 
23 ddéwrra 25 avrois om. 28 xai 1° om. 29 @wpa om. 

XXI16'Incots rakw 8 8 evéByocav§ cibisom. 4 Eywoay 


pro joewav 5 eye 6 post cipnoere add. of Se elrov 3¢ 
SAns vurrds koridcayres obdev Ad Boper ext 83 7H oS pyyare Badodpev 
taxvoy pro loxucay 1l évéBy otv pro avéBy peydAov 
ix Giwv 13 otv om. 17 Kai Aéyer Kupre 18 {won 
olon 25 & pro ca ad finem evangeltt EvayyéXuov xara 


"Ilwayyyy et statim postea 
edayyuorav recodpwy Oetor Adyor 
ypapevres Gde Ajéw Eoxov TaY rover 


litterts magnis scripta sunt 
COLOSSIANS. 

I 2 xai Kupiov Tyoot Xpurrot om. 6 post xaprod. add. cai 
avfavduevoy lO ev rpémyvoce 14 da rod aluaros atrov om. 
16 emi rijs yas sine ra. 20 8° atrod om. doras Ta eri THs 
ys 22 rapacrnoas 24 rabypacr sine pov Xpurrov 
ev Te odpari pou = Os €ote «= 7s -ywvan pro yvwpioa 

II 1 treo spov 2 rov @eod xai warpds tov Xpwrov 


3 yvarews sine THs 7 ty riot dy aur] 12 éx vexpav 

18 dvras trois «= BO el sine oy = ow XpwoTS 28 rob pycxia. 
IIL 4 rére xal Speis pavepwhjoeaGe dy d6€y orv aro 5 ra 

pedn sine tuav 7 & rovrots 12 olxrippod 15 éxA7nOyre 

evodpar dvi 16 by rais napdias ipev Te Oecd 18 iiors 

om. 20 dy Kupip 22 dpOarpodovrlias  poPovpevor tov 

Kvpiov 23 xai 1° om. dy pro day 25 xoplonra 
IV 8 06 xai 6 droxpivacGa 9 yvepicover 
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IV. CODEX EVANG. 1071. 


Or all the minuscule MSS, which we saw in the libraries 
of the monasteries on Mount Athos the one now numbered 
104 A in the Laura catalogue was far the best, indeed it was 
the only one which presented any great features of interest. 
It was not difficult to identify it as the MS. which Dr. Gregory 
has numbered 1071 in his catalogue in the Prolegomena to 
Tischendorf’s ed. maj. viii. 

Dr. Gregory’s description is as follows :— 

*1071 in Ath. Laurae; saec xii, 28-3 x 19-5 membr, coll. 2, 
ll 26. 27, Carp. Eus.-t, capp-t, capp, titl, sect, (Mc 234: 
16, 9) can, syn, men, subscr ut A, onyx; Hov; Le 22, 43. 44 
deerat, m. ser. add. in mg.: Joh. 8, 6 xdrw xexupas to SaxriAw 
xaréypagev: 8, 9 Exaoros 8% rv "lovdaley éfypxero ap£apevos 
dnd rév mpecButépwrv’ adore mdvras éfedAGciv et multa alia. In 
Calabria nisi fallor exaratus, manibus duabus, partim litteris 
Neritinis. Vidi 27 Aug. 1886,’ 

There is only a little to be added in the way of technical 
description, but the following points may be noted. 

(1) According to our notes the summary account should also 
contain dect. pict. I much regret, in the light of subsequent 
investigation, that we did not look more carefully into the 
nature of the lections. Probably they are the ordinary ones, 
but I cannot speak with certainty, and considering that a 
connexion perhaps exists between this MS. and Codex Bezae, 
it would be worth while for the next scholar who goes to 
the Laura to look into the question more carefully. I should 
be inclined to guess that, as Dr. Gregory did not notice 
the presence of any lection marks, they are not a complete 
system, but only a few which caught our eye, or rather, as 
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I judge from the handwriting of the note on this point, 
Mr. Wathen’s eye. 

The pictures are not illuminated, and are unlike those in 
any MS. which I saw on Mount Athos, but I have since seen 
in the Bodleian a MS. (MS, Douce 70), the pictures of which 
remind me of those in cod. 1071. Probably the explanation 
that they were prepared for illumination, but never finished, is 
as true for 1071 as it certainly is for Douce 70. In the picture 
before the fourth Gospel it is important to note that the Latin 
words [xz principio erat verbum appear on the page of the open 
book which St. John is represented as holding. 

(2) I feel sure that it was written by three rather than by 
two hands, whose work was distributed as follows :— 

Scribe A wrote quaternions I, 7 and 8 containing the 
introductory matter (Carp. Eus.-t. Capp-t and, I think, syn. 
~ men.), and Mt 22, 13-end of Capp-t. to Mark. 

Scribe B wrote quaternions 2 and 9-23, containing Mt 1, 
1-7, 26 gxoddunoey and Mc 1, 1 to the end of the Gospels. 

Scribe C wrote quaternions 3-6, containing Mt 7, 26—-Mt 
2%, 13 dnoap-. 

It is noticeable that in the seventeenth quaternion scribe B 
has inserted two conjugate leaves between the seventh and 
eighth folia of the gathering, If there is no other irregularity 
in the make-up of the MS, this gives a total of 186 folia, but 
our notes say that the MS. contained 181 folia. As this 
discrepancy did not strike us until we had left the mountain, 
it is impossible to do more than record the fact without offer- 
ing any explanation. 

(3) Literae Nerilinae means the writing of the school of 
Nardo, or Neritum, near Rossano, the existence of which 
is recorded by De Ferrariis in his tract De Situ Iapygiac', 


1 In bac urbe de qua nunc loquimor et gymnasium quondam fait Graecarum 
disciplinarum tale, ut cam Mesapii Graeci laudare Graecas literas volunt 
Neritinas esse dicant. Sunt enim hae literae perpulchrae et castigatae et 
iis, quibus nunc utantur impressores, Orientalibus ad legendum aptiores.— 
Antonius Galateus (De Ferraris), De Situ Iapygtae, ed. 1558, p. 122. 
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I think that Dr. Gregory here alludes to the writing of the 
scribe B, but I do not feel sure, as I only know Literae Neritinae 
through description. However, I do not feel the least hesita- 
tion in affirming a complete agreement with Dr. Gregory in 
his belief that the MS. came from Italy. The Latin words 
in the picture of St. John are evidence that it came from 
a district where Latin was more or less known, and the hand- 
writing has a peculiar stiffness !, very difficult to describe, but 
easy to recognize, which is often characteristic of Italian MSS. 
I much regret that, for some reason which we could not under- 
stand, we were not allowed to photograph even a specimen of 
this MS. 


The Provenience and History of the Coden. 


It will be seen from the foregoing remarks that the codex 
came from S. Italy or Sicily—there is little difference between 
the two regions, palaeographically considered. It remains to 
be seen whether the exact home of the MS. can be found, and 
the explanation of its being taken to Mount Athos be dis- 
covered. Father Chrysostom, when the problem was put 
to him, affirmed that the answer was easy and certain. 
There had been, he said, in the twelfth century, a movement 
of rapprochement between S. Italy and Constantinople, which 
had resulted in the foundation of a monastery on Mount 
Athos, endowed by the Greek merchants connected with 
Amalfi, and therefore called ’ApaAgwey. This monastery was 
afterwards known, doubtless when the connexion with Italy 
had been broken, as rd Mop¢wdéy—an obvious corruption of the 
earlier title. After a period of prosperity it fell into ruins, 
and its library and lands were taken over by the Laura. The 
ruined tower on the top of a precipitous and thickly-wooded 
hill may be seen on the mght hand of the path as one approaches 
the Laura from Ivéron, 


1 See Batiffol’s essay in L’ Abbaye de Rossano, 


a 
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The only reference to this monastery which I have been 
able to find in books about Mount Athos is in De Vogiié’s 
Syrie, Palestine et Mont Athos, a little book which gives a 
charming and moet lifelike description of the ‘Holy Moun- 
tain.’ He sayson p. 263: ‘En méme temps (the closing years 
of the twelfth century) a l’instigation d’Innocent III une 
tentative est faite pour latiniser le principal centre monastique 
de l’orthodoxie. Les Amalfitains ces infatigables pionniers 
qu'on retrouve & l’avant-garde de toutes les entreprises occi- 
dentales en Orient fondent le couvent catholique d’Omorphoné 
dont les ruines abritent aujourd'hui des chevriers sous un toit 
de lierre dans un des sites les plus pittoresques de la presqu’fle.’ 
Unfortunately he gives no authority for this statement, and I 
have not been able as yet to find any. The ancient ‘Chronicon 
Amalfitanum’ published by Muratori is mutilated at this 
point, but one of the few fragments relating to this period 
recounts a mission to Constantinople, and the obtaining of the 
body of St. Andrew from that city. This at least shows the 
Amalfitans in the neighbourhood of Athos, and dealing in 
monastic ‘ properties. It should also be noticed that the 
period in question is that of the Montferrats and the Roman 
kingdom of Thessalonica, when a Latinising movement is quite 
probable. Therefore there can be little doubt that Father 
Chrysostom’s suggestion is a very reasonable one, but caution 
demands a statement of conntervailing considerations. 

If Dr. Gregory is right in identifying part of cod. 1071 as 
written in the hand characteristic of the school of Nardo, it 
weakens the case for Amalfi, because Nardo is close to Rossano, 
not to Amalfi, and there is some, though not very good 
evidence, that there was in the twelfth century a monastery 
on Mount Athos definitely connected with Calabria. This 
evidence is found in the life of St. Bartholomew! of Simeri, 
near Roseano. St, Bartholomew was a person who in early 
life became a kind of hermit in the mountains near Rossano, 


1 Printed in the Bollandist Acta SS, Sept. vol. viii, 
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and afterwards founded several monasteries in the district, 
including St. Mary’s of Patira. He is said to have made 
g journey to Constantinople, and to have been very well - 
received by the Court, especially by a pious noble named 
Calimeris, who gave him many valuable presents, and—the 
chronicler continues—dzep els 7d “Aysov dpos éxéxrnro povae 
aTnpioy éx’ dvdpart Tod év dyiots mardpos yuGy Kal oipavoddyropos 
BactAclov ait edwpijoaro, evepyeteioOat paddov éx rovrov i 
evepyetety pdda elxdrws oldpevos, obmep thy mpocractay rais 
godAats éxelvou dvcwmels ixerelais 6 péyas dvadeEduevos toAARs 
@perclas rots dy airy doxnrais éydvero mpd£evos Adyots du08 Kal 
Epyos pvOploas avtods mpds Td péAmor (1. BéATiov)—then some 
details recounting- Bartholomew’s departure and his appoint- 
ment of a successor—t:d xal péxpt tis onpepoy as pact rd 
povactyptoy ‘Tod Kadafpod’ mapa rots eyxwplos ézovopud- 
erat. 

Again, there does not seem to be any entirely trastworthy 
evidence as to the existence of this monastery. It is not 
mentioned (nor is rd Mopquvev) by John Comnenus! in his 
description of Mount Athos, but this does not prove more 
than that it did not exist in the seventeenth century when 
John Comnenus wrote. The whole question of these two 
‘monasteries ought to be inquired into by the next scholar 
who visits the mountain. 

At present one can only say that cod. 1071 was probably 
once in the library of either rd Mopdwdy or the monastery of 
tod Kadafpod, whither it was imported either from Amalfi or 
from the neighbourhood of Rossano. The importance of this 
fact will probably be considered to lie in the light it may 
possibly throw on the locality in which the Codex Bezae was 
preserved in the twelfth century, for, as will be shown later, 
there is in the text of the pericope adulterae in cod. 1071 
a point of close connexion with the Codex Bezae, 


1 Printed in Montfaucon’s Palaeographia Graeca. 
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Evidence other than textual which connects Cod. 1071 with 
other MSS, 


This is given by the stichometric enumerations and subecrip- 
tions which are found at the end of the Gospels, They are as 
follows :— 

At the end of St, Matthew: EvayyéAioy xara Maréatov 
dypagn xai dvreBAnOn éx rdy ey ‘lepocoAvpors tadkaidv aytiypa- 
pov trav dy To ‘Aylp “Oper droxempévwv. aorx. Bb (2500). 

At the end of St. Mark: EtayyéAvoy xara Mdpxoy éypddn xat 
dyreBAjOn Spolws ex rd erxovdacpévwv. arx. adh (1590). 

They are omitted at the end of the two other Gospels. 
This indication of provenience, whatever it may mean, groups 
cod. 1071 with the following MSS, at least, and probably 
with others, . 

A! (ix) in the Bodleian: brought from ‘the East’ by 
Tischendorf in 1853. Probably therefore originally part of 
the library of St. Catherine's monastery on Mount Sinai. 

20 (xi) at Paris: brought from the East in 1669. 

117 (xv) in the British Museum: apparently nothing is 
known of its history except that it once belonged to Bentley. 

157 (xii) in the Vatican Library : written, perhaps in 1128, 
for the Emperor John II Porphyrogenitus, presumably there- 
fore in Constantinople. i 

164 (xi) in the Barberini Library: a palimpsest. Written 
by Leo, priest and scribe, and purchased in 1168 at Jerusalem 
by a certain Bartholomew. Probably therefore written in 
some Eastern monastery. 

262 (x? xii) at Paris: probably written in Italy, but 
afterwards sent to Constantinople, and brought back in 
1735+ 

428 (xiii) at Munich: history apparently unknown. 

565 (ix) at St. Petersburg: said to have been written by 


1 A of course has not got the subscription to Matthew, and in the other 
MSS. quoted sometimes one of the Gospels lacks the subscription. 
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the Empress Theodora; afterwards in the monastery of 
Houmish Khan in Pontus. 

566 (ix) at St. Petersburg: the other half of cod. A, which 
Tischendorf seems to have separated as he did in other cases. 

829 (xii ? xi) at Grotta Ferrata: almost certainly written 
in 8. Italy or Sicily. Dr. Gregory’s question whether it may 
not be ‘consanguineus familiae 13, i.e. a member of the 
Ferrar group, may be definitely answered in the negative. 

The scanty information which may thus be gathered from 
catalogues about these MSS. suggests that the group to 
which they belong may be divided into two—an Eastern and 
an Italian branch. To the former belong A, 20, 157, 164, 565, 
566 (which may perhaps be subdivided into Constantino- 
politan and Sinaitic branches); to the latter belong 262, 829, 
1071. | 

The question remains to be decided, what is the original 
home of the family. I think that Sinai is the most likely 
place. This conclusion is reached from a consideration of the 
subscription. This it will be remembered runs as follows :— 

EvayyéAtoy xara Mar@atoy eypddy cai dvreBAndn éx tay ev 
“Iepogoddpors Tadatey dvttypapay roy & ro ‘Ayly "Ope daoxe- 
péveoy. 

At first this appears to identify! Jerusalem and the “Ayioy 
"Opos. But there seems no reason for thinking that any 
monastery at Jerusalem was ever called a holy mountain. 
Té “Ayvoy “Opos, according to Father Chrysostom, for whose 
great learning and instinct on such pointe I learnt while at 
the Laura to have the greatest respect, felt confident that it 
meant neither Jerucalem nor (considering the early date of A 
566, 565) Athos, but definitely Sinai. He boldly emended 
éx tév ey ‘Iepocodtpos into éx rév ‘lepocoAuperay, adding 
(what is perfectly true) that the terminations of words in 
colophons are often so abbreviated that they may mean almost 


anything. 


1 This seems to be Bousset's view in his Text-kritieche Studien. 
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I think therefore that probably Sinai is the original home, 
and that the subscription means that the archetype of the 
group came originally from Jerusalem, and was, at the time 
when it was used, preserved in the library at Sinai. 


Lhe Text of this Family. 


At present it is impossible to say whether any members of 
the family have preserved the original text. The majority have 
undoubtedly reverted to the ordinary Antiochian type, but 157, 
565, 1071 (especially 565), have texts of some value, and A 566, 
262, 829 have a certain number of interesting readings. To 
work the subject out fully would be a long and delicate piece 
of work, but the impression which I have at present is that 
no close genealogical connexion can be shown to exist between 
any of the MSS. in this group at all similar to that found in 
the Ferrar group or the group which is headed by cod. 1. It 
is possible that further study may reveal a more remote con- 
nexion, and may even connect them with other well-known 
MSS. which do not possess this interesting colophon, which 
would then acquire a further importance. 

An attempt has been made by Dr. W. Bousset, in his 7ezt- 
kritische Studien, to deal with the subject somewhat on these 
lines. He considers that all these MSS. belong to a large 
group headed by the uncials KII(M) which he thinks may be 
connected more or less closely with Jerusalem, and have affini- 
ties with the text of Origen. There is no question that KII(M) 
possess a peculiar text which may represent some definite 
recension, but it may be doubted whether MSS. like 157, 565, 
1071 can be rightly claimed as belonging to this group. 
They have some points in common with it, but they have 
many more in which they disagree, not only with it, but also 
among themselves. The whole problem raised is full of diffi- 
culties, and at present no adequate solution has been offered. 
If however any advance is possible, it is probable that it will 
be made by dealing with the smaller and definite families first, 
and afterwards bringing them together into larger groaps. 

L2 
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Lhe Text of Cod. 1071, 


The collation with Lloyd’s text of the whole of St. Mark, 
and of several chapters from the other Gospels, which is given 
in the following pages, will probably be sufficient to give a 
fair impression of the character and value of the codex. It 
must however be understood that this is not based on photo- 
graphs, but only on a necessarily hurried collation, which was 
made at the Laura by Mr. Wathen and myeelf, and naturally 
must have suffered from the haste with which it was made. 
We did not collect orthographical variants simply as such: 
the spelling of cod. 1071 is very bad, offering in this respect 
a great contrast to the mass of the MSS. in the libraries on 
Mount Athos, I have not attempted any full analysis of the 
different readings, but at the conclusion of the collation I have 
drawn attention to some of the more interesting variants, and 
especially to the text of the pericope adulterae. 


ST. MATTHEW. 

V 1 post dvéBy add. 5 "Incots 18 BrP tw xarararciobat 
18 lara & rf xepaia post youov add. xai ray xpopytév 
19 évroday pov rovrwr 20 spay 4 dixaroovwn 22 czy 
7} G5eADG abrod pwpé 25 per’ atrot ante f 28 érbv- 
pioas avriv 29 oxavicrifa ce ante 6 Sefids 82 potyer- 
Gnvat pro porxaoas 86 rojo ante Nevxiv 89 defray 
sine wou 40 post iudriuy add. cov 42 dus pro diSou 
44 om. xadéis roueire Tovs pucotvras Spas 47 dddovs pro 
aSeAqors ot €Ovixol pro reAGvat 48 ws pro domep 
6 otpdvios pro & év Tols otpavois 

VI 1 xpocdyere 8 8 ye pro yore 4 drws 7 cov 


dXenpoovvn tv Te Kpvrrh abros dwoddce. omtssis verbis omnibus 
quae inter év TQ xpuwr@ 1° ef év Te Kputr@ 2° interponenda sint 


5 xpocevyerGe et Everbe pro rpooeiyy x.t.X. 14 tyeis pro 
tpiy 20 ovdé Bpaars oure KAerrovely 28 éfbarpos 
sine cov 24 post obdeis add. oixérys 26 ovre...ovre... 
oure 28 ov xomibcw ovde viGovew 82 raira yap mdvra 


ta Ov ére{yrovow 
XXI 3 drocrdrAc 8 atrav pro éavrov 18 rouj- 
Gate airdy 14 yxwAot nai rupdAoi 18 post trayvdyev 
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add. 6 "Incovs 22 airciobe pro airnonre 24 post avrois 
add. dpiv déyo dpiv . 26 post Siari.om. otv post éav om. 
de 28 post dyOpurrds add. ts onpepov post épyafou 
80 érépw pro devrépy 38 post viov add, airov 

XXIII & yap pro & 10 tpov post éorw 19 post 
peclov (1) add. éore = =—§- 80 xa &v Te KaOypévy dv raor = 21 Karo 
KyoayTe 

ST. MARK. 


I 2 xabus yéyparra. ev “Hooig rp xpopyre 5 post ‘lepe 
coAvpira: add. wravres 7 xvas om. 9 éxeivas post nyépass 
10 as pro ave 15 ante Aéywv om. xat 16 avrov Tov Sipwvos 
17 yevéoOar om. 19 post Sixrva add. atriy 21 cifis pro 
eXOéws =. 38 ante Neyo add. dury peydAyn =—-95-_ abrov pro airod 
26 duvjcas pro xpagav 27 dwravres mpos éautovs Aéyorras 
ri éore rovro et ris @ Kt. 83 Kai hv OAn 4 Tos 
35 dvacras drndOev 6 ’Inoots 86 6 re Sino 87 ce ante 
Cyrovow 42 7 dexpa airov 45 dwvacba ante airov 
davepas post eis rod awayvrobey 

II 1 ciopdOey wddw 6 ‘Inoois év oixw pro eis olxoy 
3 dépovres ante mpos avrov 5 gov ai duaprias cov ut vid. sed 
coll. est ambiqua 8 airot dadroyiLovra 9 cov post xpaf- 
Barév 10 ddrevar post éxi ris yas ll dyepe dpor sine 
Kat 12 évwmov pro évartiov 13 post radu add. 6 "Inaois 
HPXOVTO PTO Hpxero 16 post rive add. 6 dWdonados 17 ante 
ov yxpeiav add. ore ov yap 7AOov 18 of axd tov dap. 
ot paGyrai tov dap. pabyrai cov pro cot pabyrai 21 ovdeis 
sine Kai 28 ante rois ca BB. om. ev ot p00. abrod et ypéavro 
24 post rowtcw add. ot paGyrai 25 eye pro Acyer 
26 lepevor povoy 

III 6 ézoincay 7 post ‘Incots add. yvovs wapa tiv 
O@dAaccay nKoAovOncray post *lovéaias 8 dole 6 Inoois 
ll @6eipovy = =—s- rpowérrurrov éxpafov 12 avrois 6 'Incois 
18 eis rd dpos & ‘Inrots 16 xai éréOyxev atrois dvépara, Te 
Sinwre Térpov 17 ‘IaxaPov sine rot 18 MarOaiov rv 
redwvyv = 20 _ pdt pro pyre 28 adrois 6 "Incots =: 288 Sun7- 
onra: pro Sivarat orabivar post éxeivn 27 adX’ ovdeis 
Svvarat cis THY olxiay TOU icxupod ciaeADav Ta oKEty airov diaprdca 
28 ra duaprypata post avOpwrwy day pro ay 80 Gre 
Xeyor ore 1 xat épyovra: pro épxovrat oby  paytnp abroo 
Kat of ddeApot atrot 32 wept airov dxAos zodvs Kat 
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A€yovew pro elrov 8 88 xai droxpeis atrots Atye nat 
pro} 84 ad fin. vers. add. obroi cdiaw = 85 dy pro by 
payTnp pov 

IV 1 ww éexi ris yas 8 oveipa: rov omdpov atrov 
4 oreipew avrov Tou oupayou Om. 5 xai d\Xo pro dAXo 
de vis Bdbos 6 xai dre dvéreXrey 6 HAs pro HAiov x.7.X. 
8 avfavdpeva eis rpedxovra xai éfnxovra xai dv éxardv 
9 airois om. 10 xai Gre pro Gre & jpwtwev pro npwrncay 
ll A€yerar pro yiveras 12 Brdpucw ovat 15 eidis 
16 dpoiws elow 18 otroé eiow 2° om. dxovoavres 20 dy 


pro ty ter 21 to pro éri reOy pro éxcreO ij 32 Oy els 
pavepov 24 dyriperpnOyoerat 25 day profy 26 Aca 
avrots 81 Kkéxxov pro Kéxkp piuKpoTepoy 82 pelLov 
rdvrev Tav Naxdvev rév éxi ris yijs 84 rots ios pabyrais 
85 els wépay sine ro 86 dow pro rioudpia 87 Kai ra 
xipara pro ra 8¢ Kipara Hon yepiler Oar abra 88 airis 
qv ev rp xpipry 41 of dvenox 

V 1 Tepyeonviw 2 tryymoew 3 prypacw pro pyr 
pracoes ovre dAvceow ovre wédes 4 atrov 1° om. _—oddels 
&Svvaro a’rov Sapdoas 5 iw ante Siaravros dy rois 
pyypacw Kai dv rots cperw 6 drs om. 7 Aéye: pro elie 
11 xpos ro dpe 18 éyéAn race 16 xai Siyyjoavro 88 
19 werotnxe kal RrAénoE oe 6 Geds (3 5 Kiptos om.) 22 wapaxade 
27 rov xpaomrédou tov tpariov 83 rpduovoa 86 weroinxey 
40 wdyras 41 rari6a xovp 

VI 2 rovro rdvra pro rovTy Taira. ort om. 8 d2 om. 
4 ovyyevetow airov 1l ay om. ov py Séfwvras  —- Yoddprors 
ral 14 “HpdSys thw dxohy "Incot 18 fom. 17 dvdaxq sine rj 


26 dca Se robs dpxous n0erev 80 xai 2° om. 33 oi 
SxAot om. 85 pore Oovres of paGyrai atrot A€yovow aire 
87 Syvapiwy Staxociwy 88 ércyvovres 89 dvaxdGyvat 


44 wcciom. 465 rots dyAovs 523 airiv 7} xapdia «= B & abrrov 
of dvdpes rou rdzov éxetvou 


VII 6 dri om. éxpodyrevorey Gre 5 Aads obros ll 6 


avO perros 13 da ry wapddocw Syav fy 15 xowdorat 
atrov 16 6 éxwv pro ei ris dye 19 xabapi{ev 24 eis 
oixiay 28 Svpohowixuwrea 1o yey 28 rey ruorrdvTwv 
yiyiov Trav radiov om. 28 ék rijs Ovyarpes cov 7d Saipovov 
30 éri rv Kron 81 éfeADov & "Inoots dd 86 airoi 
paddov reprcorépws 


VIIL 1 wddey roddod 6 "Inoots om. 2 dxAov rovroy 
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8 dd paxpdbey 4 dde om. 6 atbrois pro Te dxA@ 
7 eddoyjnoas atta ehrev rapabeivar adra 8 exoprdécOnoay warres * 
owrupioas wrAjpes 9 rerpaxurxidior dvbpes 10 xai éuBas 
cibéws 12 éavrov pro airov ov pro el 18 wad 
éuBas eis wdotov dendOev 14 dre\dbovro of paGyral atrot 


éva. dprov povov 16 dy éavrois pro rpds dAAnAOUS 19 xodivous 
KAacpatwv hpare wrAinpes 21 ovrw 22 epxovras pro épxerat 


238 airod pro aire 24 elrey pro dey ore om. 
dpa om. 28 derexpiOnoay éyovres 81 trav dpxrepéwy 
83 6 8 "Inoois 84 «i Tis pro cons 86 otros 
om. 86 rov dyOpwrov dAov TOY KOO MOV 88 day 
pro dy 

IX 2 ‘Iwavyyy sine riv 8 éyévovro AevxGvas otrws 
5B xai OéAns romjowpev Tpeis oKyvas 7 xai od éyévero 
dxovere avrov 9 xai xaraBawdvrwv dvaory éx vexpay 
12 xparos pro mparoy xabis pro xai ris 18 wdyra doa 
15 iddvres abrov efebauByOncayv 16 éavrovs 17 dAadov 
Kat Kxopoy 18 édy pro dy 19 elev airo 22 éd’ 
Wpas Kipre 23 ro om. 25 6 dxAos 26 rods roddois 
28 ciceAOovros atrov cat Wiay érnpirev airév, Sa ri 
88 HAGE 6 Incovs SteAoyiier Oe wxpos éavrovs 84 ris j 
peiLov 88 édhy pro drexplOn 52 om. dy ry dvdpare 


ra Sauporvia sss. ob dxodNovOel Huiv om. 89 roujras pro rors 
40 yor pro ipev bis = 41. prov om. Ore Ov py 42 puxpoy 


TOUTWwY 45 éxxowov Kadov yap 
X 1 xai dd 7 xai elev fvexev 8 cdpé pia 10 ér7- 


pwroy ll dy pro diy 17 Wo ris xAovaws rpocdpapwv 
cat 20 ad fm. add. ri Er torepd 21 «i OédXas rédevws 
elvar traye HTWKOS SINE TOIS oravpdy cov 23 rois 
pabyrats airov eye 24 dra prohkga —s rexvia Xpnpace 
gine Tots 25 rpuparias papidos Sued Oety 27 apa avOpe 
mos Touro ddvvatoy éorw eq sine rp 28 ypgaro de 
29 xai évexey tov evayyediou 80 zarépas {wn alavov 
xAnpovopnoe 81 éoxaros sine of 33 ypapparevor sine 
Tots 84 éurricovow aire xal pactrydcovcw atrév 85 row 
ZeBedaiov A€yorres airo oD wrowno7ys 40 jrolpacra 
tro tov Twarpos pov 48 péyas yevéoba tay S8utxovos 
44 és day 48 airds St pro 6 8 50 dvarndjoas pro 
dyagras . 51 aire 6 ‘Incous etrev ri oot GéXas rorjow 


52 air} pro 7 Iqood 
XI 1 eyyiLovew & Tnoods xai of paPyrai avrov cis ‘IepordAvpa 
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xal RADev cis BBday) nat 2 dydyeré por 8 ri Avere ror 
waXdov pro ri moetre rovro }8=—-_« &_—« OeSeévov Tov TAO 5 éorw- 


Tw 6 évereiAaro avrois 7 d€povow pro iyayov 8 xai 
modAot pro woAdoi S&B cava reiyviorp 10 Kai evrAoynpéry 
ll anise eis ro iepév om. xat éx. pro non 18 dao paxpobev 
el dpa tt pudAa. ovo 14 6 ‘Incovs om. penxére els Tov 
alava éx gov xaprov pydels Payo: 15 rovs dyopdfovras 18 oi 
dpytepeis Kal ot ypappareis 19 oray pro dre éferopevovro 
20 zaparropevdpevor mpwi 21 isot pro we 22 6 ‘Incots 
28 «i dxere wiorw WUTTEVTETE Aéyere (sed infra avr. Fe. 1) 
24 Gr wrdavra mporevxerbe Kai aireiobe 28 } ris cor 
dSuxey ryv efovciayv 29 "Inoovs om. Kaya tyiv ep eva 
80 "Iwavvov, ri0ev fy ; é€ ovpavou 81 dieAcy{ovro otv om. 
82 éav om. 38 ro ‘Incov A€yovew 

XII 1 dvOpwros éfpirevce = woddunoev avt@ mipyov = =—s- 3 aro 
Tov Kaprav 6 iva elyev iudy (et add. xait) avurov sine Kat 
écxarov rpos avrous 7: yewpyoi Oeardpevor avrov Epydpevov mpos 
éavrovs elroy 8 éféBarov avrov ll vsevy pro yor 
13 édoBotvro Tv wapaBoAnv ravryy 14 xai pro ot Se 
ere ovv Hpiv, Leary émruxepdrcov Sovvar xyvoov Kaicap } ov; 
17 ro Kaioapt Cavpafov 18 érnporwv 19 wa pro 
ort 20 érra otv ddeAdot joay rap’ jpiv yvvaixa Kai 
dréBave xai drobvjoKwv 31 py Kxarodeizwv oréppa pro Kai 
ovde x.T.A. 22 xai of érra AaBov éxxarov mavTwv Kat 7 
yun arélavee =: BS dvactdvea ov = - 3B dyyeAou @eov = 26 row 
Barov ey eipt 6 Weds "laxwB nai 6 @eds "Ioaax 27 ovK 
dorivy @eds ante {avrwv om. @eds 28 busy pro ids 
WavTwWY PFO Taco 29 «xpwrn travrwv évrody 80 airy 
dorivy 4 xpuwrn évroAy 81 avras pro avry (vel dpoia aris, 
avrn *) 84 ovx éroApa 85 Aad éore 36 dy arvev- 
pare ayle 87 xas pro ride 

XII 1 clea pro reya 2 dzxoxpWeis 6 "Incovs ddeby 
ode 4 ravra rdyra 6 cipi 6 Xpurrds 7 opare py 
8 dpx7 ravra, wavra. 9 dri ayepovas cai Barrels 
10 xparov Se ll spopeptyjonrat 12 xai rarnp Téxvoy py 
14 éords dv rorw Grov = 18 _->xexmidvos pydé caBBarw 19 xricrews 


KOO OU 20 éxodAcBwoe 6 eds 24 tiv jpepov exeivwy 
pro éxeivnv 28 Gray 75y 6 xAddos abrijs dwahds 29 «ldjre 
Tatra 30 raira om. 82 4 pro Kal ot dyyeAo Tov 
obpayay ovde 6 vids ef uy & rarnp povos 84 ws ydp 
yeryopyoy = = 86 cipjoa 
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XIV 8 rodvripov pro’rodoreAovs = rov GAdBaorpov _— rovro 
TO pvpov 6 dy euol pro els pe 7 wavrare ev rojas 
8 técxe TO copa pov 9 orov day 10 "Iovdas 
"loxapusrys (sine & bis) atréy wapade ll dpyipu 
WHS avTOV EUKAipws 18 A€ywy pro xai A€yer 14 xarddvpd 
prov 15 piv pro tpiv Kat éxet 16 nai éf#ABov 
éroydoe airy of pabyral avrot 19 AvweioGa, xai dédynpoveiy 
yes clus (1°) 22 xai eidAoyynoas 24 exxvvdpevoy eis 
ddeow dpapriav 27 ScacxopricPyoovrat ra tpdoBara rhs roiuvys 
29 el xai 30 ov o7jpepor 81 6 Se Ieérpos paddov 
day Séy pe ovv cot drrobavely 82 xpoceifouat 85 spore\ Gav 
86 rovro dw éuov GAN 6 te ov 87 epxerat apis Tovs 
pabyras 38 ypryopeire otv 40 airay of dfbarpoi 
droxpGiow air@ 41 dwéye 7d réAos 42 pov pro pe 
43 ‘Iovéas 6 "Ioxapuorns bv om. 46 éréBadoy ras xeipas 
airp =—s«s B&O. dees abroy of paGijras epvyov wayres 51 ijKxoXov- 
Once 52 édvyev yupvds 53 dpyupéa Kaiddav 55 iva 
avrov Gavarwcovew 58 rovroy Tov vaov dx eiporrotnrov 
pro rov xeporotnroyv 59 iv om. 61 ovK dwrexpivato obdéy 
62 6 Se Incops dxoxpibels elrev airg ov elras ort eyo 64 evar 
post Oaydrov 65 wepixadurrey airy avrov om. post 
POT wTov arpopyrevcov viv piv Xpuore, tis dorw 6 raica ce 
(sic) 66 xarw dv ry advAp 68 ovre olda ovre ou 
ti Néyeus 69 rapecraow 

XV 8 post rodAd add. airis 8 oddty drexpivato §=—- @-—s d-réA orev 
12 wddw droxpleis rov Baciréa 18 éxpavyafoy pro 
éxpagay 14 éxpavyafoy pro éxpagay oTavpwoov cravpwrov 
15 wouty pro wojoa 16 d{w rhs avAns 17 xAapida 
Koxkivyy Kai rroppupay 18 6 Baowte’s pro Bareu 20 rv 
xAapiba nai sropdipay 22 rov ToAyoba 28 ddodcr 
éoraywurpévoy (sie habet collatio) pro topvpyirpévov 24 xai 
oravpwcavres 58 Suepepicav §=§s-3B sore proxai = =—s_-:86 "Ilovdaiwy 
ovros 80 xardBnO 82 «i 6 Xpuorros "lopayA éorw 
TUOTEVTWLEY alTO 83 xai yevopévns pro yevopevyns 5 84 ry 
évvdry Gpa 35 «ide pro ov 36 re om. 39 vids 
@eov Fv 6 ayvOpwros otros 40 xai 2° om. TOU 
om. 41 xai 1° om. 48 théov pro ibe 46 cis pro éri 

XVI 1 ¥ row om. Tov ‘Incovv pro airov 2 rH pig Tov 
' cafBBarwv 9 dvacras 8 & ‘Incovs ll éxeitvor pro Kxdxetvor 
14 éyryeppévov ex rév vexpav 16 ore 6 rurreiwr pro 6 ruTeicas 
19 Kvpws ‘Incovs 
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ST. LUKE. 

XXII 8 ante Saravas om. 6 xadovpevov 4 dpyxrepedor 
Kat ypopparedor oTpariyos Tov Aaov 5 dpyvpia 6 dpuo- 
Adynoe 8 daécrarte 5 "Inoots 9 érousdowpéy co 
10 travrioe 14 drdortoAc om. 16 aire gro ef atvrov 
18 add. drs rov viv sed quo loco per incuriam in collatione non 
notavt 19 xAdpevov pro Sddpevov 25 6 S¢ "Inocots 
26 post iyyovpevos add. yéverOw 27 peiLwv éore 80 éxi 
Sudexa Opdvev 34 6 Se "Incots 35 ovd' évds 86 de 


prootv 87 d proére 88 Bod dde payapa. 42 rapevéyxar 
43, 44 om. m. pr. sed addidit m. alt. etusdem fere temporis 


47 mpoyyey pro mponpxero ad fin. vers. rotro yap onpeiov 


dédwxey abrois bv dy diijow abrés éorw 49 ra écdpeva 
52 éfpAGare post Eidwy add. ov\AaBetv pe 58 7 dpa. 
tpiov 57 npvncaro sine avrov ovx olda avroyv 60 ante 


dXéxrop om.6 61 Incot pro Kuplou xpiv} 64 ernpwrncay 
mpopyrevroy Hpyiv Xpurre 66 dmrpyayor 69 dx rod viv 8 
71 dray papripwy pro paprupias 

XXII 1 jpyayov apos pro ért 2 jpfay pro ipéavro 
7Upapev 8 droxpi$a aire dAéEywv 8 éf ixavayv xpdvev 
ll weprBaroy re 12 5 re “Hpwddys xat 6 WAGros ey ari rp 
Hpépe. 15 dvérempey yap abrov mpos Aas 17 dvdyxee 52 
elyey avrois xara éopriv darodvey eva 19 év rp pvdaxy pro eis 
puAanyy 20 8 pro otv Mporepavyncey avrors 22 dfiov 
pro airwv evpickw pro evpoy 25 ante dvrAaxnv om. rHv 
26 dmyyayor abrov eis 76 oTavpooa ante épxopévov om. Tov 
27 yvvaixes pro yuvatkav ante éxomrovro om. xat $2 iyovro 
82 abr@ atv Te “Incod Kai érepor Svo0 avy aire cvvaipeOijvat 
88 7AGov pro awrhAPov eis pro emi 84 2BadAor 
85 eepuxrypifov 88 airov of 5 vids rod @eot 6 exAEKrds 
87 céicov ceavroy Kai xardBa dro Tov wravpod 45 loxioOn St 
48 dxXor om. Gewpicavres 51 &s xai abrés rpooedéxero 
58 avro 1° om. avrov pro avro 2° ® pro od ovdeis 
ovderw ad. fin. vers. reBévros abrod’ éréOnxe To pynpelp AiBov 
55 ai yuvaixes dro pro éx 56 Se om. 

XXIV 1 7FAGov spOpov Baléos pyynpeioy pro prynpa. 
3 elaeAPodoa Se Kupiov om. 10 4 "Iaxw8ov 18 dls sines 
ante ‘Tepovoadtp om. év 20 atroy srapédwxay 84 dvrws 
ry€pOn 44 xai clrey pro cle 8 47 dpfdpevos 
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ST. JOHN. 


V & éxet dvOpwros 7 vai xipte dvOpwrov 52 8 vraye 
els Tov olxdy Gov pro Kai reperdre. 10 xpaBarréy cov 11 6 & 
dxexpiOn 12 dor om. éxetvos & dvOpuros 14 Aya 
pro dre 16 dmpyyere 17 avrots Aéywv 18 dAX’ ore 
19 darexpiPn 22 ovdty yap Kpivet 28 Oavpdonre 
axovowrw 80 GAAG Kaas 86 ddduxé ante rou 
om. éya 88 ey dyly pévovra 44 dyOpwrwv pro d\Andwv 
povoyevous pro pdovou 47 mivrevere pro rwreicere 

VI 2 HxodrovGy & Ceape pro ddipwv 8 dpos sine 76 
5 rovs dpOarpors 6 "Incois Mm. pr. Om. wpos Tov Pidurmov sed 
add. m. sec. in rasura 76 @0Qcgrros daxpxéowow pro dpxotew 
9 & om. és prod ll wxe pro duédwxe 17 ante 
troiov Om. TO ssyeydvee «=—s Uw prooix = 1 éyévero 10 rdotor 
22 cidws pro doy éxetvo om. wdotoy pro w\odpov 
23 dra St rAodpia HAD ris TiBepeddos ot pro drov 
24 tAadpu pro wroia 27 Bpicw 2° om. 29 ante ’Incois 
om. 6 38 dro pro éx 40 yap pro dé Tov maTpés 
pov pro rov wéwpayrés pe 42 "Incois om. otros éyet 
45 gory pro gore ovy om. 46 éwpaxéy tis 47 «is 
due om. 516 favom. Cyoe pro Cicer 52 of "lovdator 
apos dAX7jXovs Tv odpxa Sovva 55 ddAnbjs (8 bes) 
57 daréoradxe 6 marnp 6 lov (yore pro (noerat 
68 fyca pro Cyoern 60 & Adyos obros 68 AeAdAnKa 
pro Nave 64 6 'Inoois ef dpyis py om. 66 zoAXoi 
tov pabyraév abrod amid Oov 68 otv om. 70 éereEdpuny rovs 
budexa 71 "Ioxapusrov mopadidva: airoy 

VII 1 pera tatra ante repeerdra = 8 cov 2° om. = & od rorels 
4 re dy xpurre 8 otx dvaBaivw 6 éuds xaipos = ssd10 cis rH 
éopryy ante rore (12 Fv ante vrepi ddXos Acyev pro drXor 82 
éXeyov 15 @avpafLov ovv 21 ante Incots om. 6 29 ad 
fin. vere. m. sec. add. xai éayv eixw dr otx ol8a abrov éooua: Spovos 


tpav Wevorys 30 ras xetpas pro TH xElpa 31 wodXoi éx 
TOU G6xAov ovv TovUTwy OM. 82 jxovcay obv of dpxcepets 


Kat of Papwraiot 33 avrois om. 35 cipiocxope 86 6 Adyos 
ovros 40 tiv Adywv TovTwy pro Tov Adyov 41 dr otrds 
ot pro dAdo 42 7 ovxt épxeras 6 Xpurrds 48 éyévero 
ante év tq dxdp 46 édAncer ovrus 50 mpos airov 
VUKTOS TO 3POToy 


VIII 1-11 codew sic habet:—'Incots St tropeiOn cis 1d dpos 
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trav "Edadv dpOpov. Kal wadw apayiverar cis TO iepoy, Kai was 
5 Aads Apxero Kai xabicas éidacxey adirovs. “Ayovow de of ypappareis 
kai of Papwatot yuvaixa éwi dyapria clAnppérny, Kal orqpoavres 
alriv éy pécw A€yovew aro exrrepdLovres of dpyxiepeis iva Exwore 
Karyyopev airov, Avddoxare, attn  yuvyn xareiAyra éravropepy 
porxevopery. Mwuvons St ipiv ev rp vopup Suxetevee tas Touvras 
ABalew® ov ri Ayes; 5 88 "Inoods xarw Kexupas tp SaxrirAp 
Karéypapey eis tiv yav. as St éréuevoy dvepwrovres dvéexufey 
cai elrev airois ‘O dvaydpryros tay wparos éx’ aityv Badéro 
AMBov’ Kal. rddw xaraxpas rp Saxtikp xaréypapey eis THY iv. 
éxacros. 5¢ Tay "lovdaiwy éfypxero dpidpevor ard trav xperBurépwv 
Gore wavras éfeAbeiv, kai xarereipOy pdvos, cal } yun év péow oboe. 
dvaxtwas 8&¢ 6 "Inoots elrev rH yuvaixi Tod eioiv; oddeis oe xarté- 
xpwev ; xaxeivy elrev Ovdeis, xipe. xal 6 "Inoots elrev Ovde tyw oe 


KaTaxpives” tropevou, dd Tou viv pnKért dudprave. 12 édAdAncev 
avrois 6 "Incots 16 dé om. 17 8& om. 19 dy ydere 
21 airois om. Tais dapaprias 28 Qeyw pro cre 
24 day yap . . . tuav om. 25 clrey ow pro xai dx 
26 Aad pro réyw 27 éyvwcar 82 BO xal obx ddijcey 
6 waryp om. 35 6 vids . . . alava om, 86 ore pro 
éxerbe 88 & pro 3 bis 40 avOpwros marpds pro @eod 
42 ody om. 44 éx Tov marpos Tov duaBddou 46 pe om. 
de om. 48 oi om. 53 ov om. 59 xai dedA\dov 


éropevero Kai rapiyev 


The most interesting feature in this collation is the very 
remarkable similarity of the text of the pericope adulterae to 
that found in Codex Bezae. 

It includes no less than eight variants which are peculiar 
to D 1071, though one of them, émt dpaprla pro émi porxele, 
is supported by the version of the story which, according to 
Eusebius, was quoted by Papias from the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews, and by the Edschmiadzin Codex, published 
by Mr. F. C. Conybeare in the Expositor for December, 1895, 
p- 406. 

This striking similarity suggeste the possibility that the 
scribe of cod. 1071 made. use of: Codex Bezae, at least in this 
passage, and in that case we have a valuable hint that Codex 
Bezae was in the South of Italy in the twelfth century— 
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a suggestion which is strongly supported by Dr. Rendel 
Harris’ book on the Annotatore of Coden Bezae. In 
any case the scribe of cod. 1071 must have had as an 
exemplar for the pericope adulterae either Codex Bezae or 
a MS. with a similar text. As the text of cod. 1071 
as a whole is not remarkable for any similarity to Codex 
Bezae, it would seem as though he only used it in order 
to correct his usual exemplar. The question therefore 
arises whether he may have made this use of it in other 
passages. To afford some data for answering this qnestion 
I have appended a list, which is intended to be illustrative 
rather than exhaustive, of passages where cod. 1071 has 
the support of only a few other MSS. It will be seen 
that in some of these paseages cod. 1071 is found together 
with Codex Bezae. But in the majority of instances this 
is not the case, and cod. 1071 has readings in common with 
almost every type of authority in turn. 

Therefore I think that although it is quite probable that 
the seribe of cod. 1071 had access to Codex Bezae and made 
use of it in the pericope adulterae, it is improbable that he 
did so elsewhere, and except in the case of the pericope, there 
is no reason for thinking that the evidence of cod. 1071 is 
merely a direct copy of the evidence of Codex Bezae. 

Mt V 18 post vopov add. xai réav rpodyriv c. 13-124-543 565; 
arm syr-hr Iren-lat 22 ante pwpé add. rG ddADH airoi c. L, 
1-209 13-124-543 700; ff, syrr-sin-cur arm boh 44 xahas 
» 2 + picouvras tpas om. c. NB, 1-209 22; k syrr-sin-cur boh; 
Athen Clem Orig Iren-lat Cyp . 

VI 5 mpocvevdxerOe . . . Execbe c. N* OBZ, 1-118—209 22 la 
pler sah boh syr-hl mg arm-codd Orig Clem Aug 24 oideis 
oixérns c. LA, al. pauo. 28 xomacw odd wiPovow c. NB, 
1-118-209 4 33; Athan Clem 82 ravra yap wayra A, 
13-124-543; cf ff, vg; Aug 82 érifyrotow c. NB, 1-118- 
209 413-124-543 22 207; Max 

XXI 24 post airois add. duiv déyw tpiy c. nulla auctoritate 
26 oty om. c. DL, 28 126 700 al; a be ff, 9 syr-sin-pesh; Orig 

MoI 7 xiyas om. c. D, 28 256 565 17 yevéoOat om. c. 
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I-118—131-209 13-69 28 48 108 115 127 258 274 700; b syrr- 
sin-pesh seth perss 26 devicay pro (dwvjcas) xpdfav co. NBL, 
33; Orig Dam 86 6 re Sipe c. (D)KH, 1-118-131-2009 
69-124-543 28 al. pauc. (D* re Sipwy, D* rere Siupwv) = 4&5 Suva. 
cba abrov c. N®, 225 245 292 700 

IL 8 dépovres zpos atroy c. BBL, 33 16 éoOie Kai wives 
dSdoxados tay c. LA, 69-346 al. pauc.; f ff, g, 1 vg boh 24 
mowvow of pabyrat cov c. DM, 1-118—131-209 13-69—124-346- 


543 28 61 115 161 472 565 700; latt syrr-sin-hr aeth 25 
Aéye. pro Deyer c. NCL, 13-69-124-543 28 33 Joo bd fe} iq 
vg (att) boh 


IIT 16 ére6yxey airois dvopara to Sipwv. Meérpoy c. 33 238; aeth 
88 xal drroxpHeis airois Aéyer c. NBCLA; vg boh syr-hl 


IV 8 avfavdpeva c. NB 11 Aéyerau pro yivera c. D, 28 64 
124 565; abcf,g,igq 4l of dvepor c. NCYD)E, 1-118— 


131-209 33 al. pauc.; c g, iq boh pesh aeth; Vict-Ant 
V1 Tepyeonviy c. N@LUA, 1-118—131-209 28 33 565 700 al. 


paue.; boh syr-sin-hl-mg Epiph. Thphyl. (? Orig) 27 row 
xpagrédov Tov tpariov c. M, 1-118—-209 33 38 add. 50 
weroinxe c. D, 50 124 565 a ff* 1 arm (syr-sin defic.) sed haec et 
AdOpa. addunt 

VI 2 xdvra c. (RYC*)A, al. pauc. f g, 8: VS 7 Tovs 


sen pabyras atrot c. D, 474 569 b ff, g, iq (sed D latt om. 

brov) 26 7berev pro n0éAnoew c. T1*, 1-209 al. pauc. § 89 
toaxdaBjvas c. NB*Sd, 1-118—-209 13-69-346-543 28 157 565 
700 al. pane. 

VII 81 dwé pro ex c. 565 86 repiocorépws c. NDW4, 61 700 

VIII 2 dyAov tovrov c. Lal. pauc.; abc f ff, g, iq boh syrr- 
pin-pesh 4 dd om. c. DH, 69; bc ff, iq go 8 dyoprdcFy- 
cay mavres c. KMI, 33 al. pane. 24 clrev pro éreyer c. N*C, 
al. pauc. 

IX 22 post ipas add. xipee c. 262 (cf DG, 565; a b g, i gq arm) 
88 dfn pro drexpiOy c. NBAWV; boh syr-pesh bs... Hut om. 
c. NBCLAY, ro 115 346; f boh syr-sin-pesh aeth arm perss 

X 2 post vorepet add. et Oéras rédevos elves c. al. pauc.; arm; 
Clem (ce add. ante & KMNU, 13-69~-124-346—543 28 565 al. 
pauo.; boh syr hl c* aeth) 40 ad fim. vers. add. tb tov ratpds 
pov c. N* et cb, 1-118—209 al. pawe.; a syr hl mg 

XTI 3 ri Avere tov wOAOv c. D, 13-69-124-346—543 28 565 700; 
a b f ff, i arm Orig 

AIL 14 éxixeparcoy c. D, 124 565; k (capitularium) 
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XIII $3 6 xarjp povos c. 13-124-346-543 262 565; ak sah 
aeth. 

XIV 41 dréye rd rédos c. D, 13-69—124-346-543 565; dq 
(suffcit finis) 

XV 12 wddw drroxpibecis c. NBC, 33; syr-hl aeth 18 éxpav- 
yalov 0. 472 565 46 els ri Gipay c. A 

Le XXII 4 add. xai rots ypapparedow c. CP, 48 60 106 124 
254 346 700; a bce ff, i} q syrr-sin-cur-pesh-hl arm aeth; Eus- 
dem 47 «xporyey D, 1-118—-131-209 69-124 22 al. pauc. 

XXIII 1 xpos pro éxic. L, 157 al. pauc. 8 arexpiOy attra 
Néywy c. D (1-118—-131-209); & (sah boh) 27 yvvaixes c. D, 
243; ¢ f sah syr-cur-pesh 85 efeuuerjpLov 8 atrév c. ND, 
I-1 18—131—209 239 248 482; ac arm-ed 5 vids rod @eod 
5 éxAexros Cc. 13-69—-124-346-543 (126 472); sah bob syr-hr-hl 
arm; Eus-dem 58 add. ad fin. vers. reBévros avrov- érdOnxe 
rp pynpuel A(Gov c. D; c sah (sed add. dv poyss cixooe éxvdLov) 

XXIV 8 xvpiov om. c. f sah syrr-sin-cur-pesh 44 xai clrev 
pro dre 5tc.D; ace f ff, 1 q vg syr-pesh-hr aeth 

Jo V 88 é ipiv pévovra c. NBL, 1-118—-209 (13)-124 33 al. 
pauc.; Cyr 44 rov povoyevors @eod cf. Eus-prep. povov rov évos 

VI 17 otrw c. NBLD, 33 13-69-124-543 al. paue.; a be syr- 
hr; Cyr 47 cis due omc. NBLT; arm 57 dwréorodxe c. 
D, 13-69—124-543 al. pauc. 

VII 8 otk pro ovrw c. NDKMI, 17 389 482; abce al boh 
syrr-sin-cur 

VITI 24 day ... spay om. c. 118%-209" 33 al. pauc.; fi, 
85 6 vids . . . alava om. c. NXT, 33 124 al. pauc.; Clem. 


Vv. SOME CHAPTERS OF YZE ACYA FILATL 


ASY atire:4 st textaal emacs cf cae A meenmon of 
Acta Piacti is remlered a tock ewen more ¢-fienit them it 
patura.:vy is by the steccre and sccrective arrangement of 
the text aril apperatas m Tisthemi:cfs efcion So fer 
Lowever a6 a scper.ctal examinsi-e of the maternl co 
thew, the MSS. which Tisctenicrf gutes sre nome 
Af them very chacly related. He wpes, at leset portallv, 
nine Greck MSS.. ABCDEPGHI ‘amcez which BFH 
and CGE scem to form groups, thouzh with mach mrxtare), 
a Latin version, and an early Copcie version = To this 
apparatus Mr. Convbeare added im Stzd.¢ B:iics, rv. 3, two 
Armenian versions, which are substan‘zaily the same, trans- 
lated int Greek and Latin. The text now printed ms that 
of anther Greek MS., which may be ealed J. 

This is ff 3227-335" of a paper MS. at the Leura, 
numbered A 117, written in the fourteenth or fifteenth 
eentury. Had time not been pressing, or had the monks 
been willing to allow the codex to be photographed, it would 
have been possible to give the text complete. As it is, I 
ean only offer the recults of am exceedingly hurned collation 
of chaps. 1, 3-12, made with a copy of the 1853 edition of 
Tisehendorf's Eranzgelia Apocrypha, which Father Chrysostom 
very kindly lent uz 

There can be little doubt that this MS. does not belong 
to any group of MSS. used by Tischendorf, and that while 
in some places the hand of the redactor is apparent, in others 
the text has every appearance of being early. 

Any elaborate analysis would be out of place, but it 
may be well to mention briefly a few points which seem 
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‘1. There are a considerable number of places where a text 
hitherto found only in versions now receives the support of 
a Greek MS. Among others the following are noticeable :— 

(a) Preface. "Ev éret évveaxaidexdry: so Lat. (Copt.) 
Arm.*: ef. Eusebius’ Chronology. 

(8) 1,3. Sre pe dwécrecdas: 80 Lat. Copt. Arm. All 
Greek MSS. prefix x’pce tyyepov or a similar phrase. 

(y) I, 6. Aéyes rots "lovdalois: cf. Arm.* Adyes adrois. 
Gk. Lat. Copt. read Adyes rots dpxtovraydyots xal rots mpeo- 
Burépors rob Aaod. 

(3) 1, 6. xdprrovrac ad’ éauréy xal mpooxyvotow: the 
Coptic is the only other authority for xal mpooxvvoicw. 

(ce) 5,1. Add. ddAX oby Sra: so Lat. Arm. (Copt.). No 
Greek MSS. read this, but there is a trace of it in a fairly 
widespread reading ob« dAlya. , 

(¢) 12, 1. éudanodels: so Arm. Others apparently 
mapexBas. 

2. Certain readings which have no support are interesting. 
Chief among these are :— 

(a) 6, x seqq. In most authorities the evidence of the 
various Jews who testify to miracles of healing is introduced 
by the phrase wapanndjoas. (On the possible origin of 
this see Dr. Rendel Harris’ Homeric Centones.) In J this 
phrase is consistently omitted, but im three places the 
similarly descriptive touch is added that the evidence was 
given ‘pera daxpiwr.’ 

(8) 6,2. The evidence of the xw¢ds is not given in any 
other authority. 

(y) 9-10. The two malefactors. In all other authorities, 
except one passage (16, 7) in Arm.*, Avopas is always men- 
tioned first, is on the right hand, and is the penitent thief. 
In J the exact opposite is the case, and this fact becomes 
important in the light of the lecture on the subject of these 
names delivered by Dr. Rendel Harris at Mansfield College, 
where he showed reasons for thinking that in the primitive 
form of the tradition the names and characters were as in J. 

VOL. V, PABT II, M 
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The existence of such a MS. was unknown to him when he 
first wrote his lecture, though he knew of it in time to 
mention it—a remarkable, and indeed unusual, confirmation 
of theory by discovery. 

(3) 12, 1. The statement that the room was sealed 
with Kaiaphas’ signet is unique. It is an extraordinary 
addition, whether early or late, since taken in connexion with 
the fact that Kaiaphas had also charge of the key, it creates 
an obvious and irresistible chain of circamstantial evidence 
that Kaiaphas secretly let Joseph out of his prison. 


‘Yropvjpara “Incot Xpiorov mpayOévra emi 
Tlovriou TeAarou isropnoavros Nixodnov cat ou» 
TacavTos aUTOU ypaupace popaixois, éBpaixois Kat 
EAANVIKOIS *. | 

"Ev fret évvda xat dexdr@ ris hyepovlas TiBeplov Kaloapos 
Bacrdws ‘Pwpalwy xai ‘Hpdédov rod viod rod apdérov ‘Hpddov 
Baowéws tis TadtAalas ty mpd dxte xadavddy "AmpidAloy iris 
goriy Maprip xat ext tnarias ‘Povdov xat “Poupedlwvos ey rp 
rerdpty ere. ris dvaxacworis devrépas drAvumiddos éxl dpxtepéwy 
téy “lovdaiwy "Iwojmov xat "Apva wat Kaidda, Soa xara top 
oravpdy xat rd mddos rod Kuplov iuady "Incod Xpirod ovy- 
érafey xara dxp(Betay ra wempaypéva rots lepedor xat rots Aotwots 
*lovdalots obros. 

I. 1. ‘O”Avvas cat Kardgas xat Douptpy xat Aodaid cal TapadchA 
"lovdas xat Nep@arcly ’AA€£avdpos “EpusAdos xat of Aottol réy 
‘lovdalwy FAOoy ampds TltAGrov xarnyopotyres rod "Incod zept 
mwoAAGy mpdfewy Adyovres Srt Tobrov olSapev vidv etvat lwoh> 
tod réxrovos and Maplas yevenOévra, cal Adyes éavrdy etvar vid» 
cob xal BacrAda, ob pdvov 88 rotro dAAd xal ra odBBara BeBnrot 
cal roy mdtptov ydpoy huay Botderat Katadvew" vdpov 88 Exouey 
roodroy éy caBBdry ph Oepanevew rid? obros 3% ywAorvs cat 
Aempos Kal ruddods kcal wapadvrixots kal datoviCopdvous 


1 The MS. has at this point the Prologue of Ananias, bat I did not 
collate it. 
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2Oepdnevoey dad xaxGy mpdgewv. "AzoxpiGels 32 6 TcAGros Adyet 
abrois Tlolwr xaxGy xpafewy ; Adyovow aire Téns éorly cal ey 
Beed(eBotrA dpyovrs rév satporlwy éxBddAda ra dayidmna cal 
nayta, ait troraccerar’ Adyes abrois 6 TltAGros* rofro ov 
€or éy avetpars axabdpre éxAddArcww Ta Saundra, GAd’ éy Ges. 

2. Adyovow of "Iovdatos rq MiAdre, ’Afiotpey 1d dyudrepoy 
péyebos Sore avrov napacrfiva tr Bypare jar nal dxodca: abrdr. 
Kai xpocxaAecduevos 6 TltAGros rovs 'lovdalaus Adyer, Avvapat ey 
Hyepav dv Bacwda eerdoa ; Adyovoww aire “Hyue’s ob Adyomey 
Baorrda atrdy elvat GAN’ obros éavrdv Adyer. TlIpooxadcoduevos 
d¢ 6 [lAGros xovpooupa Adyer atrp, Merd emiecxelas dyOirw 
6 "Incots. "EfeAOay oty 6 xovpowp xal éxtyvods airdy mpoce- 
KUpnoev, xat AaBdy 1d xabdtAwpa Tis yeipds alTrod Frdacey 
xapai xal Adyes avr@, Kipte Gde wepiadrycov xal éxlBnO Sri 6 
hyeuedy oe cadet, lddvres 32 of “lovdaton & éxolnoev 6 xovpowp 
xatéxpafay rod TIdrov Adyorres, Ard rf i) txd mpalxwvos eic- 
e\Gety GAN tad Kodpaoupos, Kai yap 6 xovprwp Geacdpevos abrdy 
apocexvynoe cal ro paxedAtoy 8 eixey ifatAwoe xapal nat Adye 
atte Kupre el Bn Oc Sri 6 iyyepay oe wade. 

3. Adye 6 [ItAadros r@ xovpooups Th rotro érolnoas; Adyet atte 
5 xovpowp, “Ore pe dxéoreAas els ‘lepoodAvpa mpds trop ’Ad- 
é£avdpov elov atrdy xadnpevov ent dvov cai ol aaides tév 
“EBpalwy ‘EBpaiort éxpaCoy xAddous xardxovres éy rais xepoiy, 
bAdot 82 éorpdvvvoy ra tudria atraéy Adyovres Dacor 34 5 ey 
tvlorots, evAoynuévos 6 épyduevos ey dvdpare xvplov. 

4. Katxpacovow ot lovdato: Adyovres, Of ney taides rév ‘EBpaloy 
*Efpatoti ExpaCoy ov 8% wdbev ywooxes ‘EBpatort “EdAny dp ; 
Adyes atrois 6 xotpowp, Hpdérnod twa tay ‘lovdaley, rl éorw 
& xpd{ovow ‘EBpaiori of aaides  s Adyovow adtre of ‘lovdaic:, 
‘Qoavyd: Adyes 32 abrois 6 TltAGros Kal rd aoavyd rl éppnveverat ; 
Adyovow aire Taoov d7y° Ayer abrois 6 TAGros El -dpeis 
paprupetre Tas pwvas tas mapa rév naldwy Ae Geloas, rl fuaprey 
dé xovpowp ; ol Beowdsmwy. Adyee d pyepay 1H xotpooupt, "EfedGe 
cat ole Bota tpdm@ elodyaye airdy efe\Oey 32 6 Kxovpowp 
éxolyoev TH oxHpaTt Te Apdre daAdoas rd haxeddov avrod kat 
Adyet To Invod Kupre, Sde éx(Bnd cal eloedrde Eri 5 hyeusdy oe Kadei. 

M2 
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5. EloedOdvros 82 rod "Incot xal r8v ovyvopdper xarexdvrap 
Tas Eporouds, éxdupOncay ad’ éavrGy al xporoual réy olyvev Kad 
apocexvmmoay Te ‘Incot iddyres 82 of "lovdato. rd ofa Top 
alyveov nas éxduOnoay kal spocextynoay aire, eupevds ExpaCov 
xara t&v otyvoddpwr, euBpiudpevos 8 6 TtAGros xara tap 
"lovdalev Adyet avrois, Ti xpacere xara r&y oryvoddpwv Sri abrot 
Exauway atrds te xpocxuvijca; Adyovow of "Tovdato: xmpos 
TlAGroy “Hyeis eRopey aGs exdud@noay al aporopai dnd réy 
siyvopdépay xai spocextyncay atte. spooxadreoduevos 82 6 
[lcAGros rovs otyvoddpous Aéyes abrois, Ti rotro érowmoare ; 
Adyovow r@ Tddre, “Hues dydpes ‘EAAnvicral éopev cal 
iepddovdor cal xGs elyauey xpooxuvicas aire; xal yap tpete 
xaréxovres tas mporopas atrat dd’ éavréy exdydOnoay cat 
spocexbyncay aire. 

6. Adye: rots "lovdators b TAGros ’Exrdfacbe ducts ey davrois 
dvdpas duvatovs év lox kal xaracxérwoay 7d olyva cal Bower 
el. éavrois xausrovras ap’ éavréy xal spookxvyodor. émrefduevos 
32 of rpiBotvor dydpas ex Tod acd dddexa ev loyt dvvarods 
bé3mxay avrovs Karacyeiy rds mporopds Kal orijva: tumpoodev 
Tod Hyesdvos, xa Adyes b [lAGros re Kovpooups “ExBaXre roy 
Inaody E€wOer rot wpartwplov nai elodyaye atroy wdAw ol Bovres 
rpday. "EERAGe 82 b'Inoods ew rod spatwplov ciy te Kovpaovpt. 
IIpooxadeoduevos 3¢ 6 [ltAGros robs xaréxovras tas mporopas 1d 
upcérepoy Adyes avrois, dudoas xara toi Kaicapos, dri Edy ob 
xapP0Gow al aporoual rév olyvwy eloedOdvros rod ‘Inco, 
Goren tas xehadas tyGr, exdrkevte 8 TH Kovpowps Tod 
elocAGciy trav "Inoody éx devrépov’ Kai xoAAa sapexdAccer 
6. xovpoup tva éaiBn rd paxedAcoy abrod. xal érdBn cal elonrGer, 
elredOdvros 82 Tod ‘Incod éxdupOnoar mddrw ad’ éavrév ra ove 
xat mpocextynaay TO 'lyaod. 

* % * + ae * * 

III. 1. Qupod ody tAnaGels 5 yep efGAGev éx rod mpartwplov 
cal A¢yes mpds tovs lovdalous, Mdprupa exw ray FAtopy Sri ovdeplay 
airlay eiplaxw ev avrg. ‘AnoxpiWédrres dé of lovdatos elroy Te 
TaAdre El pi) qv obros xaxorouws obk Gy cot wapedéxaper atrdv’ 
Adyes. eurots 6 [AGros, AdBere adrov duels xal xara tay vdpox 
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tay xplvare airdy’ Aéyouvow abré, ‘Hyiv ovx Efeorw azoxreivas 
ovddéva’ Adyes abrois 6 TtAGros, ‘Ypip eixev 6 Geds yh arroxretvas, 
GA’ enol; 

2. Kat elowrGev per dpyis els rd mpasrdproy Kal mpooxaderdpe- 
vos Toy "Inooty car ldlay Adyet aite, Tl obroi cov xarapaprupoter ; 
6 d2 ‘Incots éovdra® Adyes pds atrdy 6 TwAGaros Myre eye 
"lovdatds els; 7d €Ovos rd coy cal way 1d wpeaBurépioy mapé- 
dwxdy oe enol, ri étolnoas; amexplOy 6 'Inoods, “HA Bactrcla H uy 
ox gotw ex rod xéopou rovrou’ el éx rob xécpou Ww 7 Bactrea 
H un of danpérar ol enol Hywvl(ovro av tva ph wapadsodG rots 
"lovdalots? viv 32 7 BactrAcla % eum obk Eotw evreider. Adyer 
air@ 6 TiAGros Oixoiy Bacwrcis ef ov; atexplvaro 6 "Incots, 
2d Adyecs Sts Bacrreds clus éyd, eye els rodro yeyévynpat xal-els 
totro éAnjAvéa els rov xdécpov (va was 6 dv éx ras dAnGetas 
dxovn pov ris perys' Adyes abr@ 6 TAGros. Tl éorw ddyGeia ; 
2£ otpavod ; ent ris yas adn@ea ovx err’ Adye. abr@ 6 Incots 
‘OpGs, of ryv dAnOerav Adyorres wGs xpivovtar aad Tdy eydvtwy 
rny éovolay éni ris yiis. 

IV. 1. KaraAcwop 82 roy Inooiy 6 MeAGros éfpAGen Efw rot mpar 
rwplov mpds rovs lovdalous nai Adye: atrois, "[d¢ éya obdeplay aivlay 
etiploxw dy th dvOpday Totty’ Adyovew avr@, Otros elzen divapar 
xatadfoa tov vady totrov Kal 8d rpiGy huepGy eyeipat avror* 
A€dyet abrots 6 WAGros, Motoy vady 3 Adyovow aire, “Ov gxoddune ey 
Lodouwy éy recoapdxovra xai &£ Erect xai otros Adyes 8d tprdy 
HuepGv eyeipas airdy ; A€yes avrois 6 TlAGros, Ad@ds elu dad 
tod alparos tut Sexalov rovrov, teis pee Aéyoucw ol 
"Tovdaio:, Td aya avrot é¢” pas cal éat ra réxva Hudy. 

2. [Ipocxadcodpuevos (?) 8 6 TiAaros rovs speoBurépovs rod 
Aaod cal Adyes avrois, Mi) obras AdOpa wowjoare, oddity yap dftov 
Gavdrov xatynyopeire attod, ) yap Katyyopia tpay wept Oepaneias 
Kai BeBnrdoews aaBBdrov eariv A€youcw of mpecBirepor Kat 
ol ypappareis pds Tov Pyeucva, Kara Kaloapos édy tis BAargr- 
pyon, &ftos Oavdrov éorly, obros xara Tot Qeod éBracdyunce. - 

3. TIpocérage 82 & iyyepay efedOeiv rods lovdalous cat apoc- 
xadeodpevos Tov Inooby Acye abr@’ Tl wosrjow ce ; Aéyes d Ingots 
t@ [cAdre, Obras 2360n° Adyar 6 TeAGros [és e3d6n ; Adyes 6 
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"Incots, Mevofjs cat of xpopifra: xpoexjpu€ay wept rod Oaydrov 
pov kal tis dvaordcews’ wapicrophoavres 8@ of *lovdato: xal 
dxovcarres Adyoues tp TAdr@, Tl wAciov béracs cat pet(oy ris 
Bracdnplas ravrns dxotoat; A€yet avrois 6 MAGtos, El obros 6 
Adyos BAdaodnuds éorw, wept ris BAaodynulas ratrns AdBere 
avrdp tyueis xal duaydyere els riv ovvayeyiy vay nat xplvare 
airéy’ Adyovow of lovdato: rH TliAdre, ‘O vdpos exer Gre bvOpa- 
mos els GvOpwmoy éay duaprnoy bfids éorw AapBdvew recoapd- 
xovra mapa play, 6 8¢ ele Oedy BAacg>nudy AOoBorlg AcBoBorn- 
Onoerat, 

4. Adyet atrois 6 MtAGros, AdBere oty abréy ipets xat ofp Bov- 
AeoOe rpdty aptvacbe atréy’ dAdyovaw airo of “lovdatos, ‘Hyeis 
BovdAdpeba tva cravpwOj° Adyes & TltAGros Otc éorw &fwws 
oTravpwOnvas. 

5. TlepsBreydpuevos 82 6 nyepdy els rots meptectaras dyAovs 
Gewpet revas daxpboyras Tay "lovdalwy nal Adyes avrots, Ov way 
T6 BANOvs OérXce adrdy arodavely’ Adyovow avry ol aperBirepar 
toi Aaod Ard rotro fAGapev Aray 7d 7AHOos tva drobdyn, éavrdy 
vidy Geo xat Bacirdéa Adyet. 

V.1. Nexdnpos &pxwv rv lovdaler orn Eutpor ber rot TMhAd- 
rov Aédywy, Aid 1d tudrepovxpdros eboe fj rod paxnoOuyely dxofcac 
pou? Ayes 6 TleAGros, Elm? 3 BovAe Adyes 5 Nexddnpos, Etzoy 
trois dpxepetot Kal tots mpecBurépors cat Aevlrats cal wavrl re 
Naw ey tH cvvaywyy, Ti ov(yreire werd rod dvOpdrov rovrov, srt 
6 &vOpwros obros onyueia xal rapddo€a érolnce cat woret & oidels 
éxolyoev, Gere ody abrdy xal pH BobrAecOé rt Tovnpdr Kar’ avrod. 
el éx @eod dort ra onpeta & wore? oradijoovrar cat yap Mavos 
anoorakels rapa Qeod éy Aly’xr@ wodAd onpeia énolnce & ctrev 
aire 6 Oeds rorjoat Eurpoodey Papad Baciréws Alyvarov, cat 
Joay éxet Oepdrovres Gvdpes Papad xal avrot onueia & enolncey 
Mavojs éxoincay add’ ovy Sda, cal ered) Ta onpeia & éxolnoay 
oun yoay 47d Qeod dadAovro xai avrol xal wdvres of micrevovres 
avrots* xal viv dere tov GvOpwrov robrov, ob ydp éorw dfws 
Oavdrov. 

2. Aéyovow of Tovdatos r@ Nixodijpy, Sd pabyris abrod éyévov 
kai roy Adyor Umep atrob mocels ; Adyes mpds adtovs 5 Nixddnpos, 
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Mj cat 6 pyepdy pabyrhs abrod tyévero Kai rdv Adyor Urép atrod 
woe; ob xaréorncey atroy Kaicap éxt rod afidparos rovrov; 
Hoay 88 of “lovdato: euBpysduevor xat rolCovres rovs dddvras 
atrév xara ro} Nixodjov, Adyes xpos avrovs 6 [AGros, Tl 
tplCere rovs d8dyras tyéy xara rovrov dxovoapvres nap’ avrod; 
Adyovorty of "lovdatos re Nixodijpe, Thy ddAjOeav abrod AGBns cai 
7d pépos avrot’ Adyes avrots Nixddnpos, Api, dury, AdBw xadas 
elrare, 

VI. 1. Tis 88 é« 108 dyAov r&p lovdalwy eXOav Eutrpoober Hlov 
elweiy Adyov’ Adyes adrG 6 TAGros, Ef re OéAas elae 6 32 pera 
daxptov Exeyey, Tpidxovra dxrad Ery emt KrAdms xaraxeluevos Hunv 
cal dy ddvvy ToAAR Umiipxoy Kal edrOdvros rob "Inood wodAot 
Sapors(dpevot cal trorxlAas vdocos Kxaraxeluevos COeparevOnoay 
tm’ atrov, xal tives veavloxo. xareAejoavrés re éBdoracdy pe 
pera tiis cAGns cal admpyaydy pe mpds atrdy cal lddv pe 6 
"Incots éondayxvicOn cal Adye pdve airds pe eOepdreveey 
elxav “Apov rd xpdBBardy cov xal wepindres. ol lovdato: etrov 
apds roy IltAGrov, ’Agtotuer 1d dudrepoy péyefos xadely olay 
Hucpay eOepdnevoer adrdv’ 5 38 pn SdBBarov etva: wal wodAods 
Satpor(ouevous xat rotklAas voros ovvexopdvous Te Adyw atrod 
dOepdrevoer. , 

2. “Erepos 8? pera daxpiwn elne re Aare "Eye rugdds eyev- 
many, povhs ev dxotwy (?) mpdowmoy 32 ovK EBAenop, kal tapa- 
yorros rod ‘Inoot épdynoa dori meydAn Adywr ’EAdnody pe, vie 
Aavid: nal édenoas pe éwéOnxe ras xeipas attod ént tovs dp6ad- 
pots pov cat evOdws dvéBreWa. “AdAos xwdds etre Eye funy pd) 
AadGy xal fpyare pov ris yAdaons cat rapax pHa ldOnv. “Erepos 
elxey "Ey® xupros funy cat Ady@ SpOweé pe. 

VII. Tur} 8é ris dd paxpdben ¢Beénoer puri peyddy A€youca, 
Kat os alpoppootca juny xal iyduny tof xpaorédov rot tuarlov 
atrot cal orn % péois rob alparos 7 3¢ éréy Sadexa’ Adyovaw ol 
*Tovdatos ‘Hyets vdpov Exopev pty Oxdyew yuvaixa els papruplav. 

VIII. "AdAor 82 wodAol éx rod tAGovs rv lovdaley pera dax- 
pbwy éBdwy, Ovros b &vOpwros xpopyrns éorly kat ra Sarda adTep 
Sxordocovrat Kal nay wdOos* Adyes 6 [lkAGros mpds rods lovdalous 
tous elzovras kal Ta 8atdna aire dxordcoorra Kai nay 2d0os, 
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Avarl xat of diddoxador tudy ovx iserdynoay aire ; avtol 
Adyovow ‘Hueis oapev Sri xal rdv Ad(apoy Hyepev rerpatuepoy 
ex rob pynuelou’ EugoBos 8% yevdpevos 5 ThAGros Adyes xpos 72 
BAGos tv "lovdalwv, Tl Oérere éxy dar alua GOqoy ddixG s; 

IX. 1. Kaj} mpocxarcodpevos cat’ ldlay Nixddnpopr cai rovs 86- 
dexa dvdpas rovs eladvras ph yeyevvicOa avrov ex xopyelas dno, 
Té moujow sre peyddn dedoracts ylveras ey rq Aag; of 3% Adyoucty, 
“Hueis obx oBaper, abrol dyovra. TIpocxakerduevos wdc 6 
Tl:A@ros Gray 1d zAjOo0s rSv “lovdalay A€éyer avrois, OBare Sn 7) 
ove tpiy éorw cata éoprny tov a@ipwv Eva drodverOa T&v 
Seoul exw otv Séoptoy Karddixoy tov Aeyduevoy BapaBBav 
kai rotroy éorGra xatevamov tay Tov eydpevov Xprotdy, els 
dy obdenlay airlay ciploxw ey aire, notoy ovpy Oédrere drodvow 
tuiy; ot 3& rjcayto rév BapaBBay rdv 88 “Incody ercyor 
Sravpwhijrw éerepor rdv “lovdalwy edreyov Ovx ef plros rod 
Kaicapos day rotroy ov cravpaons bre einen Eavrdy vidy Oeod xat 
Baorréa: raya tobroy etvat Oéders Bactdéa xal ov Kaloapa. 

2. 'Opyirbels 38 adrots 6 TlAGros Adyes pds rove “lovdalovs, 
"Ael 1d €Ovos bpGy oractacral elow, cal rots evepyérass tuGy dyri- 
Adyere’ Adyovow of "lovdator, Iolo evepyérais; A€yes adrois 6 
ITcAGros, “O ©eds tyGy amd dovdrelas oxAnpas éppicaro was 
éLayaywp éx rijs Alyénrov kal 81a Oardoons ws d1d Enpas durtyaye, 
kat éy rH) epi dvéOpewer tuas, payva cal dprvyopuyrpay edwxey 
tpiv, kal éx mérpas Ddwp exdricey tas Kal vopov Eoxev dpiv’ 
tyets 5¢ dorjoacbe pdoxov xwvevroy cal sapwhivate Tov Oedy 
tay kal eCyrnoey dwoddoa tas, Kai ATavedoas Mwvois ixép 
tudv elonxovabn xai odxérs COavaraOnre, cai viv tyeis KatayyéA- 
Aeré pov, Sri eye pugs rov Baorréa. 

3. TlAncets ody dpyis 6 TAGros dvacras and roi Biiatts 
autod eCarnoev efedOeiv’ Adyovow of “lovdato, “Hyeis Barwida 
olgapey tov Keloapa xal ob roy ‘Inoody, Kal yap of pdyo. 3épa 
mpoonjveyxay amd dvaroAGy ws Baoird. xal “Hpdins dxovoas mapa 
tay paywv Sri Bacwevs éeyevynOn eCijrncey avroy aroxreivat. 
yvous 88 6 marhp aitod cal  pytnp avtod Mapla AaBorres avrov 
épvyoy els Alyurroy’ nai dxotoas “Hpwdns ereuwe wai dyeire 
tovs zaidas Tov ‘ESpalwy rovs yerynOdrras éy ByOAedp. 
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4. Kat ratra dxovcas 6 wyeparv f0840n odddpa xa carecelaOn 
Ti xetpt tovs dxAous rap “lovdalwy Gre Expacoy, cat A€yes adrois, 
Otrés éorw dy éCjres “Hpddns ; Adyovew of lovdator, Odrds dori’ 
6 oty TItAGros AaBay twp azeviwaro tas xeipas atrod drévayrt 
rob nAlov Adywr, 'Ad@ds elus dad rod alyaros rod d:xalov rovrov' 
cpueis Spere’ wadw Adyovew of lovdato:, Td alua abrot é¢’ 
Has xal éxt ra réxva Hyer. 

5. Exérevoe 82 6 TltAGros éAxvoOijva: roy Bydrdy ov éxabeCero. 


’"Amdgacts xara rod Inco. 


Td @6vos rd ody xarémrc£é oe os Barwréa’® d1a rodro aznegn- 
vdnv Kata ood mp@toy gdpayedAoctobar da roy Geopov ray 
evoeBGv Baciréwy, xal rére dvapracOa éxt roi cravpod éy ro 
Kiag. dpolws 8% kal rods db0 Kaxotpyous oby aito Téoray xal 
Avopay, 

X. 1. AaSdvres 32 of Tovdato: rév "Incoty é€€Badrov abrov éx 
tod mpaitwplov Kal rovs Kaxotpyous avy aire, Kal dre darHA Gow ext 
rdy rénoy efédvcay abroy ra luaria avrod Kal mepid(woay adroy 
Adytioy kal orépavoy ef dxavOGy repeOnxay airy emt rhy Kepadry 
atrod, dpolws 82 xal rovs dv0 Kaxovpyous éxpduacay Téorav éx 
befidy cat Avopay é£ etwripwy, 6 dé ‘Inoods Ereye, Tatep 
Ades avtois, ov yap oacr tl mootow’ Kali dcepepicayto ra ludria 
atrod of orpariGrat, BdAAovtes KArpous’ elotixe. 3¢ 6 Aadgs 
BewpGv avrov, kal efepuxrypi(oy advrdy of dpysepets cal ol 
Epxovres Adyorres, “AAAous éoacas, ceavrdy ob dvvacat cécat, 
el vulds ori roi @eod otros xataBdtrw and tol cravpoid, 
événat(oy 8% air of orpariGrac mpoodpepor dé S£os A€yorres, El 
ov & 6 Baciieds trav “lovdalwy cécov ceavrdy, "Exédevce 82 6 
Tl:AGros pera rhy aaddpacw els rlrrov emeypadiva: tiv airlay 
abroS ypdupact pwpatxols éBpaixots cat éAAnvixois, xabas «elroy 
ol "lovdator 8rt BactAveds éors Tép "lovdaley. 

2. Els 82 rév xpeuacbdyrwy xaxovpywr évépant Avopay Adyet 
apos rov “Incody, Ei od ef 6 Xpiords oGooy aeavrdy xal Hpas® 
droxpilels 38 5 Erepos @ dvoua Téoray éxerina aire Adywr" 
Oddey poBfjoa rév Gedy ri ey rH airy cpipars el; Kal Hyeis 
pey Sfia Sv éxpdganey GrodapPdvoper, otros 82 oddity Kaxdy 
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éxpagey’ xat édeye to "Inood, MejoOyri pou Kupte Stray EAOns ey 
Th Bacirelg cov’ eitev 82 aire 6 "Inoods "Aphy, dun, A€yw coe 
Srt onpepov per’ enod gon ev re mapadelog. 

XI. 1. “Hy 32 dpa dcel Exry cal oxdros éyévero ed’ SAnv thu yaw 
Ews Spas évdrns, cxoriaOévros 82 rot HAlov doyle On 7d kataméracpa 
tod vaod pécoy and Evwbev ews xdtrw’ xal dwrjoas pov peyadn 
6 "Inaots efwe Bada yepl xvOpwal 8 Epunveverar Els xetpas 
gov maparlénus Td wveiud pov’ xal rotro elnay éfénvevce. “Td0v 
toiyuy 6 éxardyrapxos tov cewpdy Kal Td yevdpevoy edd£ace Tov 
@edv Adyov Sri ‘O bvOpwros obros Slxatos Ww, xal wavres of 
Oewpyoavres Ta onueta rintovres Eavray ta orHOn taéorpepor 
els rhv dylay adAw. 

2. ‘O 8% éxardvrapyos doipyyetke TH HyEendu, WdvTa Ta yerdpeva’ 
dxovoas 32 6 TwGros cat } yur) adrod éAuriOnoay raidra 
ogddipa xal ox payor ob? extoy ry tpépav exelynv’ pera- 
xadeodpevos 8 5 ITtAGros rots lovdalous elrev atrots Gewpeire 
Ta yevopeva ; Adyovow atr@ of Tovdator, "Exdewls éore rod HAlov, 
xara Td elwOds. . 

3. Eloryxeicay 3% of yrworot avrod dad paxpober, xal yuvaixes 
al ovyaxodovOjoacat aire aad tis TadtAalas Oewpotcat ratra’ 
kat Sod dinjp ris dvdpart ‘Iwohh Bovdreuris trdpyey dvijp sixatos 
kal dyads ovK fy ovyxaradduevos TH BovAy abray cal rh mpdgec 
Th mwovnpg, and 'Apiuadlas ptas médews rhs “lovdalas, ds apoc- 
edéxero xal airés thy BactAelay rod Oeod, ovros mporeAOdy TH 
TTleAdrw yrjcaro Td cua rot "Inoot Kat cadeA@y adrd evervdAcgev 
dy owddri xabapg cat EOyxev atrd ev prnueip AaLevto, ev @ odk 
qv ovdels wamore rebels. 

XII. 1. ’Axobcavres 8¢ of “lovdaton Sri 1d cSpa rod 'Inood 
yrncato & ‘lwo, éCijrovy avroy xal rods 3ddexa rots eladvras 
pn yeyevija Oa: ex wopvelas xat rdv Nixddnuor cat GAdrovs érépous 
modAovs, oftwes fornoay Eunpoobey rod TiAdrov cal pera 
Saxpiwy diiunynoavro Ta Oavudota avrod, xal éBovAovro dvedciy’ 
ndyrwy 3@ dxoxpufdvrav 6 Nixddnuos &66n atbrois povos, dre 
otros 6 avhp Epyer tév lovdalwy imipxe, cal Adyovew aitH Dv 
mes elonAdes els rhv ovvaywyhy ; Sri cvvertidtwp abrod @ Kal 
To pépos avrod pera cot éy rp péddovT: aldve’. Adyes atrois 6 
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Nixodnyos, "Aut yévoird pos xabas elzare’ duolws 82 xai 6 
"Iwohh eudancbels efxey abrois, Tl Ste éAumfOnre car’ epod 
patalos, Sre yrncdunyv rd cpa rot “Inco xal évervacta ard 
owddy: cal rédexa abvrd éy re xav@ pov prnpelp Kal Aldoy 
péyay asporkvdicas rf Ovpq rod omndaloy cal aafAdor ; 
cal ob KadGs énpdfare nara tod dixalov, dAAa Kal Adyxn 
avrod treBddAcre ph petapednOdvres. Kparjoavres 32 ol 
"lov8aio: roy “lwoid éxédevcay abrdv dopadds rnpeicOa:, xal 
Adyovow mpds Tov "loojd, Tiecke Srt } Spa odx dracret xpagal 
tT. xatd cov St. odSBaroy diagalves, xat ylywoxe Sri trapis ov 
xatafiwOnon, add’ Evovras al cdpxes BpSua rots nerewois rod 
otpavod xal rots Onplos rijs yns* daoxpilels 32 5 lwond Adyes 
avrois, Otros 5 Adyos rod rupdyvov éort Todrdd, bs Gveidioey trop 
Gedy (Gvta cai tdv dyvov Aavld, etrev ydp 5 Geds ’Epol exdlxnors 
cay® dyrazotacw, Aéyes Képios, cat viv b dxpdéBvotos ry capxt 
xal reptreuvduevos TH Kapd(q AaBav Bwp awevlparo rds xeipas 
atrod dnévayrs rod HAlov Adywy 'AdGds clus eye dd 0d afuaros 
rob dixalov rotrov’ Sucis dyeorOe Kal dwexplOnre abre Adyorres 
Td alua atrod ég’ judas cai emt ra réxva jG», cat viv poBotpas 
pymore DOdce. 4 dpyh Kuplov éat ra réxva ipdy os elnare 
dxovoavres 3¢ Tovs Adyous tovrous émixpdvOncar xara rdy "Iwond 
opddpa TH Wuxji, kal émAaBdpevor évéxrAecoay els olxov pudraxis 
cat éodpaylcayro tiv Ovpay re daxrvdidl~ rot Karada. 

2. To dé épxoudvy caBBdry Spay ol dpxcepeis rod edpeOivat 
navras éy TH cvvaywyt Th Mtg TOO caBBarov, cal cvvadpolcavres 
of "Tovdator day rd aAHOos ey th avvaywyi ¢Bovdretcarto azole 
Gavdry anxoxtelywow rdv "lwo, cat éxédXevoay perd driulas 
dy Ofjvat airdéy’ dyolfavres 82 ras Gipas ris gvAakijs ov ebpov 
atrdy, xai égéorn was & Aads, A€yovres Sri Tas opayidas efponev 
oéas cal thy KrXcida Coyev 5 Katadas’ xat rot Aowwod ovxérs 
érdApwy émBareiy ras xeipas. 
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VI. A FRAGMENT OF THE ACTA THOMAE. 


In his edition of the Acts of Thomas in Acta Apostolorum 
Apocrypha Tiechendorf quotes the variants of five MSS. 
which he calls ABCDE, and to these M. Bonnet has added 
PQRS. The text which is now printed is that of another 
fragment, which I shall call T, found in cod. 476 in the 
library of Ivéron, 3 paper MS. of fourteenth century. The 
negatives of the photographs of T which I used will be 
found in the Bodleian Library under the Pressmark MS. Gr. 
th. f. 8, and are numbered 1-7. 

Mr. Burkitt has pointed out to me that T belongs to the 
same family as B (Paris, Nat. Gr. 1468). It is impossible 
to say without collating B exactly how close the connexion 
may be, as Tischendorf does not quote B fully but only in 
select and important passages. But the following readings 
are sufficient to demonstrate the general connexion of B 
and T, and to help any one who may wish accurately to 
determine their relations I have followed the photographs 
exactly in matters of spelling and accentuation. 

(a) 12. édy dwadAayirre rijs juTapas xosvorlas ratrns ylverOe 

vaot Gyo. xadapol dmadAayévres wAnfewy Kal ddvvGy pavepdy 
re xal ddavady xal dpovridas ob wepiOjoerGe Blov xa réxvwp, 
dy rd rédos axéAea trdpxe.—ACPQ with small variations. 
. @dy rnpyonre éavrovs dudurrovs td Aotmdy tod Blov rovrov 
Everbe dei [B vaot] dysor pucddvres dad adons POopas pavepas 
re xa évarroxpigov xal ppovrBwy dvepedAGy xal émPBrAaBdrv.— 
BT, and the closeness of agreement is equally marked for 
several more lines. 

(8) 16. xat dnedAOdvres xareulynoay aire—ACEPQ, 

kal ded Oovres EXaBov wap’ abrot rd Aourpdy Tijs xdptros ev 
ovdpatt marpos x.r.A.— BT. 

(y) 24. Instead of the account which begins in codd. 
ACEPQ xat «d6éws méuwWas and continues to the end of the 
story, covering four pages in M, Bonnet’s edition, BT have 
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kai minwas é€fBadra roy Owpay «.7.’. finishing the whole 
narrative in a few lines. 

These examples might be added to at length, and prove 
a close relationship between B and T. In the absence of 
a complete collation of B it is impossible to say more 
definitely what the relationship is. The next scholar who 
deals with the text of the Acta Thomae will no doubt be able 
to throw light both on this point and on the relationship 
which the ordinary ! texte and this text bear to the Syriac Acts. 


TEXT. 


II. ... dydyy. Kal cidey dpocoy tod Qwpa eordra xa 
dustdobyta riy vippnv. kal Adyer atrd, ody? mpGros adytwey 
efiAOes ; was ov ebpébers Ode; cal d Kupros elzey aire, Oix 
elut éy6 Qwuas, ddeAgds 32 adrod clus, xai éxdOicevy 35 Kupios 
én rijs xAlyns, xal qp€aro 3iddoKxew avrovs nat Adyew, 

12, Mynpoveicare téxva pou Strep 6 adeAdds pov eAdAncer 
ped” tpav xai tly tyas wapdbero, xai toirw yvGre, bru day 
rpjoere éavrods dudunrovs 1d Aovrdy tod Blov rovrov, ~rec Gar 
del dyior pucddvres dad aaons POopas, pavepas te nal évano- 
xpugov, xal dpovridwy dvopeddv xai émPdraBdv, éav yap 
yéverrar tuly wadla Evexev abrav péAderat timrew tiwas Kal 
dpnd(ew dppavots xat xatramovely ynpGv xat raita so.odyres 
UmoBddAere atrots els tywplas kaxloras' dAAd pelvare 
dyidoavres abtovs dnd mdvtwv, mpoodoxotytes dmoAaBeiy mapa 
Tod GAnOwod vupdiov tors arepdyous rovs apOdprovs. ratra 
d:ddfas atrots 56 Kupios éfyAdey elnay atrois, ‘H ydpis rot 
Kuplov nay Ecras ped” iuav. 

13. O8 32 véor dxovoavres éxloOnrav Tot Kuplov quay’ tueway 
0 Sdns tis vucrds pid srws tavécavres. SpOpov de yevouévov 
6 Bacirets tAnpdoas rpdne(ay elonveyxey Eutpooey avray xal 
ebpev atrods xaOnpévovs dytixpus GAAnA@Y Thy 8% du Ths viudns 


1 It is perhaps worth while to mention that we also photographed some 
pages of cod. Iver: 275, which contain part of the Acts of Thomas in the more 
ordinary form. It did not seem worth publishing, but the negatives of my 
photographs are to be fuund in the Bodleian under the Pressmark MS, Gr. 
th. f. 8, if any echolar wishes to go more clusely into the question. 
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doxésaroy ovcax, Kal dAéyet atti, Aid tt ofras xadOn pdvy idia 
cal ovde oxémn, GX’ as Hdn xpdvoy xavoy cvpBidcaca 7 dvdpl 
gov ; 

14. ‘H 82 dsexpldn Adyavoa ’AAnOGs aarep dv TOAAR dyday 
Srapxwpev, cal TS Kuplw tudy eiydueda Sri 1d oxémacpa ris 
aloxtvns dm’ eyo adipnra: didri érépw yduwo ddAnOwwd cvve- 
CevxOnpev. «al ev hudpa xapds pov oix évenalyOnv xat ep 
nuépa Tapayxijs ovx érapdyOnp. 

15. ‘Opolws xdxeivos yptaro Adyew, Edyapwrs oa déoerxora 
Incod Xprore, 6 3:0 rod Eévov SovAov cou éudavloas Hyuty, d rijs 
oraceds pe AvTpwoduevos, 6 éavrdy xarayayGy fas euod rod 
travewoo “Ori apds xaipdéy pe amadAdgas 6 dnodAdAupéva sors 
xelpa BunOelas. Kdpre Inoot Xproréd, 6 rGy Sdwv huar deondrns 
kal BaoiWeds, &ytos cat GAnOiwds, edyapiorotpey cor wept wavra. 

16. Taira dxovoas b Baoweds di€ppngev ri» alocOqra atrod 
xpatwy, "EgeAOdvres raxdws héperé por roy aAdvop exeivov, éya 
yap idlats pov xepotv abréy elaiyayov, ds 3% edpGv abrdv dyaye 
por oa le pov tip Ovyarépa, cat 7 Tt dv alrijoe 36cm abr. 

"AmeAOdvres oty mepijAOoy anacay tiv meplxwpoy Kal py 
etpdvres FAOov ey 7H Fevodoxelw cat efpwv exe? thy atAnrplay 
" pévny xdaloveay epi adbrot. «at dvactaca FAGev mpos rovs 
véovs xal wy ovy avrois éfdanperotca atrots. of 8¢ vot xary- 
xioay Kat tov Baowéa, pera 82 ypdvov Frovoay ep roi 
dmooroAov, ore ev rh 'Ivdla dddoxer, kal dredOdvres EAaBov 
gap autod Td Aourpdy ris xdptros, pwriwdyres év dvduatt tarpds 
cai viod xai dyiov mvevparos, & apéme: maca dd€a tinh Kpdros 
peyadwotvn mpooxtyvnots xal Bacirela arededryntos els rods 
aldvas. 

17. “Ore 8% FAGev 6 axdorodos éy 17H 'Ivdla pera "ABBdyy rod 
éuadpov ebOdws dvtyayey r& Bache wept rod olxodéuov, Kah 
xapas wrAnodels exércvce eloedAOciy Tdv Owpay cal A€yes air, 
Tlolay épyaclay otdas éy §vAors, cat wolay éy Aidos ; 6 de dxd- 
arodos Adyet, "Ev pey fdas Aporpa, cat (vyots, xal wAola, 
tpaxtAdas, kat xGmas’ éy 8 AlGois, orjras, kal vaovs, xat 
apairépa Bacwsxa’ & 8& Bacireds yapds mAnodets elzen ; 
Kaya rovovrou xpelay efxov, ddAAa xrloov pot maAdrioy. 
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18. Kat AaBay abréy dseddyero atta rept ris olxodopijs rod 
sadarlov 16 awGs reOGow of Aldo, cal Sre FrAOev azAnoloy 
rou ténov eva éBovrcro ri olkodophy tovjoa Adyes abra, “Ode 
BovAopa, xai 6 daoctoAos Adyes, cal yap xal é rémos émrjdids 
goriy mpds olkodopry, Fv 52 dAcddns Hara ToAAA Exp, wai A€yes 
air& “Anapfat rod «rife, cat 6 amdarodos Adyet "Ev 1G xatpd 
tovrou ov dvvayat xrioat, cai 6 Bacireds elev, IIdre 32, xat 
& ddarodos Adyet, “rxepBoperlov, cat reheee 6 favOiKxG, 5 82 
Bactreds Adyes Tldoa olxodous O€povs olxodopeiras, od 232 
xepsGvos xrl(es, cal 6 andcrodos Afyet, Odrws delay yerér Oat, 
cat 6 Bactreds eitev Els rotro cot doxet, xdy d:aydpatdy por 
aird va Bo, ered) 31a xpdvov epyopdvov évradda. 46 3e and- 
aroAos.AaBay xddapnoy éxdpaccer pérpov. Kal rds per Ovpldas 
mpos avaroAlpy jvotev mpos TO pas, Tas 3¢ OUpas mpds Svow, 
rd dt dprazotey mpds Alfa, Td 8& aywydy rod Paros «ls 
Gpxroy. lav 32 6 Bacireds ray rézov Adye, "AANOds bvOpwome 
rexvirns él, cat mpéres cos Bacsrci éLumnperelcOat, cad xaradrclpas 
atrS ypuclov ixavdy dnedijpnoer. 

1g. Kai xara xatpov duéoredAe atré bsandvas nal &ddAa 
émirjdia, 6 88 dadotroAdos aepifpxero ras méAes cal rds xépas 
olxovopay rovs seoudvous. ereyey yap Ta rod Bacrdws 16 
Barret d06joera, kat dveots Eorar rots amoAAois. pera d2 
xpdvoy anéorerey apds atrdy 6 Bacireds pabeiy el Extriotar rd 
maddriov’ kai dndot atta 6 dadotroAos Td pév waddriov éxrioras 
Td 82 ordyos mepircimerasz. Kal dvareivas rd Gupa apds ropv 
Kvpwoy elev, Evyapioré oor déorota 'Incod Xpior? dxébavoy 
yap tva (womowjons me, xai wémpaxas pe (va toAAods édevdepdow, 
ovx éxatcato 8% dvayiywy Tobs Seoudvous cal rods éy Orhpes 
Svras xal dreyer, ‘O Kupios judy olxoydunce radra, or. abrds 
dorly tpodeis trav spdavdy, xal trav xnpdv spoordrns xal rote 
OA:Boudvars ylveras dvdyvéis. 

20. Mera 3€ xpovoy FAGer 6 Bacireds ey rH aA epwrdy 
rovs dltous avred mept rod wadarlov, nat Adyovow airé Ovddey 
éxriorat, ofde Erepdy ti exolincey GAAA weplépxerat ras méAas 
cal ras xopas tody eboeBSelas cai ywptyGy trois wéynow, xat 
diddoxes va Oedv elvas toy Xpiordy, nal woAAG early Aaep 
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motel’ vexpovs ydp éyelpn, xal xvdAdovs Oepamever, xal daluovas 
dmeAatvet, kai hope ty tuariov, rd 3¢ SpaGpa atrod éoriy Apros 
cat fiwp. ef Gre pdyos éoriy obk oldapyev, GAAG al laces avrod 
ds worel, cal rd dxAoby avrot xal ements rotro onpalva, H Sr 
dixasos dorly 7} dndorodros Geod, mixvorépws yap yyotever. tTavra 
dxovwr 6 Bactreds rats xepoty avroé ri» Syw mpocérpeper. 

a1. Kal @vpod wAnoOels qveyxey tov Qwpyay cal Adyar aid 
“Exrurds ot TO waAdreoy ; xal 5 dadotoAos Adyes "Exticras, xat 
6 Bacireds elzey Iicre oty BAdwoney air& ; xal b dxdorodvs 
Adyes "Apre Wey ob dvvara, GAN’ Sre e£éXOns toh Blov roo 
mpooxépov rovrov. 4 3% Bacireds dpywbels éxddevcey atrip 
BaAnOfjvas els rd deoperjpioy dua ra euadpw ’ABBdyy Ens dva- 
xplynrat wept abrGy xal ofrws drodéce: abrovs’ 6 32 dxdcrodos 
dzely Aéyor 1& éundpw Mi Autos, GAAG pdvoy alorevoor. at 
dnd pév rod xéopou rovrou éhevOepwbelon, els 32 roy pédAAOvTA 
aléva (wny aléviuv KAnpovopjoes 1H 8t vuxri éxelyn 6 rot 
Bacrdws adeAdis Abvula Andbete aepl rod cvpBdyros +S 
GAPS airod méuwas Adyer abrG, "Id0d ddedGe advta vor wapa- 
rlOnuu, thy te olxlay kat ra mpdypard pov, éya ydp da ry 
oupBdcay corrvmny dbvula AnPOcis droOvjcxe, dAAA avanavady 
pou ripy Woy vrelepyduevos dev ryswpia TG pdyw éxelvo. 
6 32 elxey "EveduuyOny wept avrovs xaraxaicas éxddprovs. 

22. ‘O 8¢ adpavra drédmoxey thy Wuxnv atrod, 5b 8 Bacireds 
éxévOe, tov Woy adedgdr, xal éBovdero els woAvrysoy Kevovpylay 
woppupay atrdy xarapOjva. of d¢ dyyeAos AaBdrres Ty Woy} 
airod dmjyayav év r® napadelaow dsecxydovres abrii tots éxet 
rénovs Kat olxyoes cal 80a 5 cds dyaba jroluacey trois dya- 
n&ow avrodv, xat Gre fAGey els rhv olxodouny Tob Oapa éexnpdrn- 
cay atti of dyyeAo, wod BovAerat thy olknow sotjoat, cal 
dwoxpleiog citer, Adopas tev xipiol pou els dy ray xarwyewr 
rovray dacaré pe petvat, cal elroy airij éexelvor, OV dvvn, ered?) 
rot adeApod cov early, 8 olxoddunoev 6 yproriavds éxeivos, cal 
dzexplOn Adyovoa Adopas tpéy, xiptol pov, ovyywphoaré jot 
dnedOciy (va dyopacw atrd sap’ atrov, ob ydp oldey aird 6 
GdeAdcs pov. 

23. Kal eb0dws ddixay abriv of Syyedo, cat eddoica els rd 
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oGpa atrod dvaoras dyes trols wept atrdy, "AnedOdvres rayéws 
héperé por tov adeApdy pov, tva altjcopat wap’ avrod alrnua, 
kat dwedOdvres etnyyeAlcavro aire mept rod ldlov ddeddod. 
6 3% dxotoas xapas AnPOets FAOey wal xareplrn adrdv. 46 8 
 déyes abr, Alrnow rivd ex mpds o% nat po} pov mapaxotons, 
6 8% Bacwrers Adyar abrG, "AdeApE pov eddy Lorw Lws ris 
Kehadns pov, ov py ae TwapchOw' rdre Adyes atrG, "AdEAPEe, 7d 
maAdrioy 8 éyes éy rote otpayots méAnody pot att Sep ov 
ox ofas. 6 82 efwev, Kat éuot wadrdriov éy odpavois rod badpyxet ; 
kat elrev, “Orep dxoddpunody oo d xpioriavds éxetvos. 

24. Kat efwev avr, Aderge, éxelvm mwdAfjoal cor od Svvapyac 
adparoy yap éorty, GAN’ evyopuat KayG emirvyety aird. exopuen dé 
Tov olxoddpov kat xrifes cor. Kal méuwas éféBartev rdv Oapar, 
kal Aéyes ad’TS Xvyxdpnoov Huay yrs eAnppeAjoapey els ce - 
dyvwodvres, xal tolncov jyads Kowwvots yevécOar éxeivov ob 
Knpvoces. 

25- ‘O 8& dadorodos Adyer Kayo tpiv ovyyxalpw xowwvots 
yevéoOat avtoi ris Bactrelas. kat AaBdoy éhuricey avrovs 
ddcas avrois td Aovtpdv rhs xaptros’ évy éyduart Tod marpds, Kat 
rod viod, cal rot dylov mvedparos. xat dvaBdyrey airay éx rod 
waros epdun adrois 6 awrhp as tov axdotoAoyv Oavpdoar’ Kat 
PGs péya fAapwev. xal ornpitas adrods év ry mlores efnrev 
mopevdets thy d3dy atrod éy Kuply, & mpémes aca ddfa kal 
Baotrcia 7H dreActryros eis rovs aldvas rév aldvwv, dujy. 
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VII. A CATALOGUE AND DESCRIPTION OF THE 
BIBLICAL MSS. WHICH WE EXAMINED. 


Tue following catalogue contains a short description of 
all the MSS. which we saw on the mountain. In the case 
of most of the libraries it only supplements the catalogue of 
Prof. Lambros, but in the case of the Laura there is not at 
present any published catalogue, and Mr. Wathen therefore 
- specially devoted himself to the task of producing a list of 
the vellam MSS. of the Gospels in that library. So far 
therefore as the Laura is concerned, the catalogue is chiefly 
his work, but we usually consulted together as to the date 
of the MSS., and often consulted Father Chrysostom. It 
will be seen that most of the MSS. have numbers in bold 
type attached to them. These refer to Dr. Gregory's Teaxt- 
Kritik, and Dr. Gregory has been so kind as to go through 
my notes, and add to each new MS. the number which 
he proposes to assign to if in his next edition. 


CATALOGUE. 


VATOPEDI. 


N.B.—The catalogue now in use at this library is quite different 
from the one in Paris which Dr. Gregory used for his 
Prolegomena to Tischendorf. 

1. Vatop. 5 (xiv). A beautifully illuminated copy of the works 
of Athanasius. A partially obliterated note at the beginning— 
BiBrlov Baciiuxdy tod (Frov) cad Twav . . . dvopacbévros ba row 
Gciov xai dyyeAixod oxnpatos ‘Iwacad. I doubt greatly whether we 
read this note correctly. 

2. Vatop. 7 (xii), the works of Athanasius. 
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3. Vatop. 27 (Acts 1528) (xi) ff. 185 (19 x 14) vell. Acts (from 
xv. 20) Heb. Cath. Paul. (om. Eph.) ory. subs. tro. lect. syn. 
men. (imperfect). Text ordinary. om. Acts xv. 34. 

4. Vatop. 58 (Evan. 1484) (xii) vell. Evv. xed. (Mc. Jo. only) 
lect. (imperfect). A later (xiii-xiv) hand added the pericope adulterae 
at the end of Luke, but it is also found in the usual place. Text 
ordinary. 

5. Vatop. ror (Evan. 1485) (xi) vell. LEvv. xed. subs. pict. 
vers. ory. (Bx, ax, wu, Br) oras. Pericope adulterae obelized. 
_ Text ordinary. 

6. Vatop. 106 (Evan. 1486) (xiii) ff. 212 (21-8 x 15-4) vell. 
col. 1. Evv. xed. rer. orex. (Le. only Sw) subs. (Le, only) syn. men. 
(Sept. Oct. missing). The quaternion containing ff. 112-119 has 
been supplied by a later (xv) hand. Several marginal notes 
correcting faults in the text, some by the first hand, others by 
a contemporary scribe, e.g. Mc. il. 24 om. é& +. odBf. tns. m. 8 
in mg. Me. v. 15 om. xa@ypevov ins. m.s. in mg. Me. xv. 28 
om. vers. ins. m.s8.in mg. Le. ii. 20 om. xal alvoivres tne. m. 8. 
in mg. Le. ii. 31 om. 5 froiy... Andy ins. m. p. in mg. Le. vii. 
20 om. vers. ins. m.s,in mg. Le. x. 27 om. é€ ddAns tis... icy. 
gov tng. mi. 8. in mg. 

7. Vatop. 218 (Acts 1624) (xiii) ff. 418 vell. Written by two 
contemporary hands. Paul. Heb. Jac. 1. 2. Pet. Jude. Imperfect 
syn. at beginning. Text ordinary. 

8. Vatop. 221 (Evan. 1487) (xi—xii) vell. Le. only with a com- 
mentary which describes St. Luke as pa@yrys eérpov, xed. Tir. 
Text ordinary. A photograph of this MS. is contained in Bodl. 
MS. Gr. th. f. 8. 

9. Vatop. 758 (Evan. 1438) (xi—xiii) ff. 340 (15-5 x 12-2) vell 
col. 1. Evv. xed. rer. amm. eus. tab. orix. (— By Bw Br) subs. 
prol. (Mt. épp.. td ‘Tw. Le. wa. Iérpov) pict. lect. syn. Ep. ad Carp. 
Text ordinary. adult. obelized. 


PANTOCRATOR. 


10. Pant. 24 (x). Octateuch with Hexaplaric notes. I was 
inclined to think that this MS. may have come from S. Italy. or 
Sicily, as the colouring reminded me of the MSS. of the Ferrar 
group, but I do not feel certain. We photographed it throughout 
for the Cambridge Septuagint, and were greatly assisted in doing 

N2 
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this by the very kind way in which the érizporo: of the monastery 
gave us facilities and help. 

11. Pant. 28 (Acts 509) (ix-x). A catena on the Pauline and 
Catholic Epistles. It appears to contain a considerable amount of 
quotation from Theodore of Mopsuestia. Several photographs 
of it are to be found in Bodl. MS, Gr. th. f. 8. The text itself 
seems ordinary. 

12. Pant. 36 (Evl. 1058) (xiii) ff. 242 col. 2 vell. Text ordinary. 

13. Pant. 39 (Evan. 1892) (x—xi) (26-6 x 22-5) ff. unnumbered. 
col. 1 vell, Evv. xed. rer. amm. eus. tab.-xed. ory. (By ax Bo Br) . 
subs. lect. syn. men. A full commentary in the margin. (Mc. Vict. 
Ant.) Photographs in Bod]. MS. Gr. th, f. 8. 

14. Pant. 44 (Apoc. 1526) (ix—x) vell. A fragment of the 
Apocalypse written in half-uncial with the commentary of Andreas 
in minuscule. Probably the earliest MS. extant of this commentary. 
Photographs of two pages in Bodl. MS. Gr. th. f. 8. 

15. Pant. 52 (Evan. 18001) (xi) vell. Evv. xed. rer. amm. eus. 
tab.-(xed.-can.) pict. lect. vers. Ep. ad Carp. syn. Text ordinary. 
Mt. viii. 13 add. xat Srootpéwas x.r.A. This MS. was not numbered, 
and we were not sure whether it really was Pant. 52. That number 
is now attached to it. 


IvE£RON. 


16. Iver. 2 (Evan. 988) vell. The account in the Prolegomena 
to Tischendorf is accurate. The commentary in St. Mark is that 
of Victor of Antioch. 

17. Iver. 5 (Evan. 990) vell. Text ordinary. 

18. Iver. 19 (Evan. 994) (ix—x) vell. A text and catena written 
continuously and arranged in great confusion, containing apparently 
only Matt. and John. The commentary is chiefly anonymous, but 
there are a few extracts from Origen, Irenaeus, Theodore Mopa., 
Severianus, Apollinarius, Gregory Thaum., and Cyril Alex. 

19. Iver. 21 (Evan. 995). Text ordinary. 

20. Iver. 30 (Evan. ? 999) (xiii) ff. 260 (23-2x17) col. x vell. 
Evv. act. cath. paul. hebr. xed. ter. amm. tab.-xed. orix. Me. 
only «x subs. prol. lect. Text ordinary. In the Prolegomena 
Dr. Gregory gives 998 to Iver. 30. But the numbers appear to 
have been altered, for Iver. 30 does not correspond to his descrip- 
tion of Evan. 998, and seems to be Evan. 999. 

21. Iver. §2 (Evan. 1008) (xii—xiii) (22-2 x 14-6) vell. Evv. and 
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in & later hand (xv), act. cath. xed. ver. tab.-xed. orcy. lect. syn. 
men. adult. obelized. Text ordinary. 

22. Iver. 56 (Evan. 1006) (xi) ff. 221 col. 1. Evy. apoc. xed. 
rir, amm. eus. tab.-xeh. orey. (Bx ax Bw fr) subs. intro. lect. syn. 
(imperfect) Ep. ad Carp. Text ordinary, but in Mt. viii. 13 add. 
xai drootpépas x.r.X., and in the pericope adulterae there are two 
notes: (1) rd xepdAasov Todo Tow Kara @wpay ebayyedlov éoriv, (2) 
éypadey éxdorov airév dyaprias. At the end there are many 
extracts from Patristic writers. "We noted the following :— Titus 
of Bostra, Kosmas, Eusebius, Dionysius the Areopagite, Hesychius, 
Chrysostom, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Ammonius, Origen. 

23. Iver. 68 (Evan. 1012) (xi) ff. 260 (23-217) col. 1 vell. 
Evv. xed. rer. amm. eus. lect. Ep. ad Carp. Text ordinary. 

24. Iver. 72 (Evan. 1014) (xi-xii) (16-5 x 11-6) vell. Evv. xeq. 
Tir. amm. eus. tab.-xed. prol. Text ordinary. 

25. Iver. 275 (xii) vell. A full account of its content is given 
by Lambros in the Cambridge catalogue. It seemed to me to be 
possibly a 8. Italian MS. Some photographs are to be found in 
Bodl. MS. Gr. th. f. 8. ) 

26. Iver. 476 (xiv) paper, various acts and martyrdoms, fully 
described by Lambros. Photographs of a fragment of the Acts of 
Thomas are to be found in Bod]. MS. Qr. th. f. 8, and are edited 
above, pp. 164-9. | 

27. Iver. 665 (Evan. 1028) (x—xi) (25 x17) col. 1. vell. Matt. 
xe. rer. arm. eus. tab.-xed. lect. In bad condition. Text ordinary. 


St. ANDREW'S. 

28. Andr. 1 (ix) uncial. (Evan. 5) there is nothing to add to 
Dr. Gregory’s description except that Mc. xv. 28 is omitted. 
Photographs in Bod]. MS. Gr. th. f. 8. 

29. Andr. 3 (Evan. 908) (xii) vell. Text ordinary. 

30. Andr. 4 (Evan. 908) (xiii) vell. Text ordinary. 

31. Andr. 5 (Evan. 906) vell. Text ordinary. 

32. Andr. 6 (Evan. 1482) (xii) ff. 226 (14-6 x 11-3) col. 1 vell. 
Evv. xed. ter. tab.-can. amm. subs. lect. syn. Ep. ad Carp. 

33. Andr. 8 (? Evl. 579). A lectionary (xiii) not Evan. 907. The 
numbers at this library have obviously been much altered since 
Dr. Gregory’s visit. : 

34, Andr. 9 (Evan. 1488) (xi-xii) ff. 267 (21-7 x 15-6) vell. 
Paul. cath. evv. xed. rrr. amm. eus. prol. lect. syn. men. tab.-(xed.- 
can.) vers. Text ordinary. 
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St. GREGORY'S. 


35. Greg. 3 (Evan. 922). Description in the Frolegomens to 
Tischendorf is accurate, but it should be added that the orixo: are 


Bes, agar, Bxo, Bou _ The subscription to Mt. is éypdgy cat 
dvreBAnOn ev orixoss Bos xepadaioss 7, €£e500y 88 x.7.A. and to 
Me. éypddy xai dyreBAyOn Spoiws ev otixos dor «rr. This is 
a corrupted form of the subscription found in A &c. The text 
seemed ordinary, except that Mc. xv. 28 is omitted, but it should 
be examined again; we were only three hours in the monastery, 
and neither of us was well. 

36. Greg. 156 (Evan. 923). The description in the Prolegomena 
is accurate, but add—pict. subs. men. syn. The MS. seemed to us 
to belong to the thirteenth rather than the twelfth century. 





Sr. Dionysius. 


37. Dion. 4 (Evan. 924) (xii) vell. Evv. xep. rer. tab.-(xep.-can.) 
amm. subs. Ep. ad Carp. prol. pict. 

38. Dion. 8 (Evan. 927) (written by Theoktistos in 1133) ff. 
280 (22:2 17-4) col. 1 vell. Evv. act. cath. paul. xed. tir. tab.- 
(xep.-can.) eus. amm. subs. euthal. hypoth. pict. men. syn. Ep. ad 
Carp. An extract from the Apostolic Constitutions at the beginning. 
Text ordinary. Photograph in Bodl. MS. Gr. th. f. 8. 

39. Dion. 10 (Evan. 2). The description in the Prolegomena 
is quite accurate. The text is ordinary. We noted the following 
readings :—Mt. xvi. 19 xai & gay Avo. ... end of verse is omitted, but 
added by the first hand in the margin. Mt. xxvi. 71 mg. éy dq: 
kat Adye. avrois éxet xal obros Hv. Mt. xxvii. 9 ovr’ éf ‘Tepep. GAA 
Zaxapiov. Mc. vi. 20 rodAa & érofer, but the & although certainly 
by the first hand seemed to have added at the end of the line. Le. 
Xxll. 43-4 asterisked, but probably only for liturgical reasons, as 
a note is added troorpédere cis Marf. A + is added at the 
beginning of each line of the pericope adulterae. 

40. Dion. 22 (Evan. 980) (xi—xii) ff. 227 (19-4 15-4) col. 1 
vell. Evy. (r f. missing at the end of Jo.) xed. rer. tab.-xed. 
(missing for Mt.) pict. Text ordinary. 

41. Dion. 25 (Evan. 988) (xii) ff. 293 (19 x 14-6) col. 1 vell. 
Evy. xed. rer. tab.-xep. amm. eus. subs. lect. syn. men. Text 
ordinary. 
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42. Dion. 26 (Evan. 984) (xii) ff. 260 (18-4 x 12-7) col. 1 vell. 
Evv. xe. rer. tab.-xep. (missing for Mt.) amm. subs. prol. or. 
(Bx «x — —). The subscription to Mark is loréoy drt rd card 
Mdpxov ay. ebayy. éBpaids Stadéxry ypadev ba’ abrod els Anu efed60n 
pera xpovous déxa rt. x. d. Text ordinary. om. Me. xv. 28. 

43. Dion. 28 (Evan. 986) (xii) ff. 69 (16-9 x11) col. 1 vell. 
Fragments of Mt. and Mc. xed. amm. lect. Text ordinary. 

44. Dion. 29 (Evan. 987) (xi) vell. Evy. rir. tab.-(xed.-can.) 
amm. subs. prol. Ep. ad Carp. A Latin scribe (? xv) has written 
an interlinear translation of a few words. Text ordinary. 

45. Dion. 30 (Evan. 938) (written by Xapirwy in 1319) (16-4 x 
11-4) vell. Evv. xed. rer. tab.{xep.-can.) dyayv. prol. subs. syn. men. 
orty. (Mt. only). Text ordinary. adudt. obelized. 

46. Dion. 40 (Evan. 948) (x) ff. 297 (14-6 11-5) col. r vell. 
Evv. xed. rer. amm. pict. lect. Text ordinary. 

47. Dion. 67 (Evan. 950) (xii) ff. 39 (20-8 x 13-4) vell. Frag- 
ments of Lc. and Mc. in considerable copfusion. Text ordinary. 


PROTATI. 


[This is the library of the church of the xowdrys or parliament of 
the monks at Karyes. | 
48. Prot. 41 (Evan. 1097) (x-xii) (18x15). A copy of the 
Gospels made up from MSS. of different dates, at least one 
of which seemed to me to be S8. Italian. xed. rer. amm. tab.-xed. 
lect. pict. A few exegetical notes in the margin. Text ordinary. 


Toe Lavra. 


49. Laur. 1 (Evan. 1074) (xii—xiii) ff. 200 (12-2 x 9) col. 1 vell. 
Evv. (Jo. incomplete) xed. rir. amm. eus. tab.-(xed.-can.) harm. 
lect. Ep. ad Carp. This MS. is remarkable for the amount of 
lectionary matter which is incorporated into the text, e.g. Mt. 
vi. 14 cre & Kips: day dpare x.r.A. Mt. xxvi. 39 add. dpOy 
82 dyyeAos x«.r.d. [We could find no other ‘Ferrar’ readings.] 
Text otherwise ordinary. om. Mt. xvi. 2. 3. 

50. Laur. 2 (Evan. 1439) (xi) ff. 328 (14-6 x 10) col. 1 vell. Evv. 
xed. rer. tab.-xed. amm. pict. lect. syn. adult. om. Text ordinary. 

51. Laur. 3 (Evan. 1440) (xiii) ff. 206 (16x11) col. 1 vell. 
Evv. xed. rer. amm. ous. tab.-xed. lect. syn. Perhaps 8. Italian. 


Text ordinary. 
52, Laur. 4 (Evan. 1421) (xiii and a few quaternions from an 
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earlier MS. ? xi) ff. 210 (14x11) col. 1 vell. Evv. xed. eus. amm. 
tab.-(xed.-can.) subs. orcy. (Mt. only By in an early quaternion) 
lect. pict. Ep. ad Carp. Text ordinary. 

53. Laur. 5 (Evan. 1442) (xiii) ff. 301 (13-5 x 10-8) col.1, Evv. 
xed. rir. amm. tab.-xed. subs. lect. syn. Text ordinary. 

54. Laur. 6 (Evan. 1448) (a. 1047) ff. 308 (14 x 9-8) col. 1 vell. 
Evv. xed. rer. eus. amm. tab.-(xed.-can.) subs. vers. lect. syn. men. 
Ep. ad Carp. Text ordinary, but Mt. xvi. 2, 3 and adult. are 
marked with +. 

55. Laur. 7 (Evan. 1444) (x) ff. 345 col. 1. Evv. rer. amm. 
eus. tab.-xed. prol. (Kécpe ‘Ivd.) pict. men. Mt. xvi. 2. 3 with / 
Mc. xv. 28 om. Jo. vii. 52 odx éyefperat, but margin f odx éy7yeprat. 
Text otherwise ordinary. 

56. Laur. 8 (Evan. 1445) (a. 1323) ff. 278 (16-8 x 13-5) col. x 
vell. Evy. xed. tab.-xed. amm. subs. ory. (Bx, ax, Sw, fr) lect. 
pict. syn. men. adult. obelized. Text ordinary. 

57. Laur. g (Evan. 1446) (xii) f£ 187 (17x 11-8) col. x vell. 
Evv. xed. rer. amm. pict. Text ordinary. 

58. Laur. 10 (Evan. 1447) (a. 1337) ff. 230 (16-8 x12) col. x 
vell. Evv. xed. rir. tab.-can.amm. prol. subs. lect. syn. Reckonings 
of xixAor PAiov. Text ordinary. 

59. Laur. 11 (? Evan. 1077) (x) ff. 263 (17-5 x 12-2) col. 1 vell. 
Evv. xed. rer. eus. amm. prol. pict. lect. (syn. men. by a later hand). 
Le. xxii. 42 with ®& Le. xxi. 4 add. in mg. ravra Neyo Epover 
6 wv Gra x.t.rA. Jo. vill. 13 om. Jo, vill. 14 om. tpets . .. tardyu. 
adult. obelized. [So our notes, but Dr. Gregory says deest. It is 
this which makes me doubt whether this is really Evan. 1077. | 
Text ordinary. 

_ 60. Laur. 12 (Evan. 1076) (xi) ff. 280 (16-1 x 11-9) col. 1 vell. 

Evv. xed. rer. tab.-xed. amm. subs. (but placed before each Gospel) 
lect. (m. 8.) pict. syn. Mc. ili. 25 om. but tvs. m.s.in mg. Le. 
iv. 6 om. dre éuot wapadéSora: but ens. m. 8. in mg. adult. om. 
but ins. at the end of the Gospel with the note :—evpyra: rai érepa 
éy dpxaios dyreypdpos arep ovveidopev ypaiyas mpds To Téa Tou atrov 
ebayyeXlorou a torw rdde Kai dwndOev Exacros x.t.X. 

61. Laur. 13 (Evan, 1448) (xi) ff. 255 (16-5 x 12-6) col. 1 Il. 35 
vell, Evv. act. paul. cath. pss. prol. tab.-(xed.-can. but xed. for Mt. 
missing) amm. eus. rir. xed. lect. subs. Mt. viii. 13 add. xai 
trroorpépas «.t.X. Mt. xviii. 11 add. {yrica wat. Le. xxil. 47 
add, rotro yap onpetov x.r.A. Text otherwise ordinary. 

62. Laur. 14 (Evan. 1449) (xi) ff. 319 (16-4 x 11-3) col. 1 vell. 
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Evv. xed. rer. tab.-can. eus. amm. apx. red. (not lect.) syn. men. 
Ep. ad Carp. om. Jo. iv. 3 tns. m. 8, in mg. Mt. v. 44 om. 
ethoyeire TOUS Karapwpévous tyds. Me. xv. 23 om. Jo. viii. 42 
om. but tns. m. 8. in mg. 

63. Laur. 15 (Evan. 1080) (ix—x) ff. 411 lig: -4 X 13-2) col. x vell. 
Evv. with commentary (semi-uncial) in the margin in places. Evv. 
xed. rir. tab.-xedp. cus. amm. prol. (Mt. épunvevOy id ’Iwdvvov) pict. 
Mt. ix. 13 om. els perdvoay. Mt. xvi. 2, 3 om. but tne. m.s. in mg. 
Mc. xv. 28 om. Le. vii. 28 om. 6 8¢ puxpérepos to end but tne. m. 8. 
inmg. Le. xxii. 43, 44 marked with & aduwt.om. Photograph 
in Bodl. MS. Gr. th. f. 8. 

64. Laur. 16 (Evan. 1078) (x—xi) ff. 192 (18-4 x 14-7) col. 1 vell. 
Evv. xe. tab.-can. amm. prol. subs. (at the beginning) orix. (By, 
ex, Bu, fr) lect. Mt. v. 44 om. xat Suoxdvrov spas but ins. m. 8. 
Mt. xvi. 2,3 om. Me. xv. 28 om. Le. vi. 4 om. xai QaBev. Le. 
VL. 10 om. dyiys but tns.m. p. Le. xi. 4 GAAG pdoar Has dws Tov 
wovnpov is obelized. adult. at the.end of Jo. with the same note 
as in 60. 

65. Laur. 17 (Evan. 1450) (xi) ff. 273 (18-414) col. 1 vell. 
Evv. xed. tir. tab.-xep. amm. lect. pict. syn. Mt. v. 44 om. xai 
Swwxdvrwv Spas but ins. m.s8,in mg. Mt. ix. 13 om. eis perdvoway. 
Le. xxi. 31 om. 1d Odpos .. . dys éorw. 
~ 66. Laur. 18 (Evan. 1451) (xii—xiii) ff. 254 (18 x 13-4) col. 1. 
Evv. xed. rer. cus. amm. subs, Many pages missing and in bad 
condition. 

67. Laur. 19 (Evan. 1452) (a. 992 by “Iwdvvys) ff. 266 (18 x 14-4). 
Evv. xep. ter. tab.-(can.-xep.) amm. eus. prol. Ep. ad Carp. The 
ammonian sections are written in green ink and the canons in red. 
adult. obelized. 

68. Laur. 20 (Evan. 1458) (xiii) ff. 207 (17-1 x 13-6) col. 1 Il. 27. 
Evv. tab.-xeg- (Mt. missing) dvayy. (pis, oa, pil, €B) lect. subs. rex. 
(Bx ,ax Bo —). 

69. Laur. 21 (Evan. 1454) (xii) ff. 256 (18-2 x 14-5) col. 1 ll. 21 

vell. Evy. xed. rer. tab.-(can.-xed.) eus. amm, prol. subs. vers. pict. 
Ep. ad Carp. Mt. vii. 13 om. xat rodAol . . . d¢ abris but ins. m. 8. 
in mg. 

70. Laur. 22 (Evan. 1455) (xi—xii) ff. 283 (18-1 x 13-8) col. 1 
ll. 22 vell. Evv. xed. rer. tab.-xed. ous. amm. lect. pict. syn. men. 
Ep. ad Carp. 

71, Laur. 23 (Evan. 1079) (x) ff. 271 (20-1 x 14-5) col. 1 Il. 24 
vell. Evv. xed. rer. amm. ous. tab.-(xed.-can.) prol. pict. lect. men. 
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(imperfect) Ep. ad Carp. Mt. xxvii. 9 8a ‘Hoaiov rov xpod. 
Le. xxii. 43 f. with ®. Jo. v. 4 with &. 

72. Laur. 24 (Evan. 1456) (xiii) ff. 227 (18-8 x 14-1) col. 1 IL. 33. 
Evv. act. paul. cath. «ed. rer. amm. tab.-xed. prol. subs. lect. 

73. Laur. 25 (Evan. 1457) (xii—xiii) ff. 254 (19-6 x 14-4) col. 1 
Il. 25 vell. Evv. xed. rer. tab.-can. amm. pict. Mt. xviii. 11 (yrijoas 
cai gioar. Le. vi. 4 om. AaBe xal. adult. om. 

74, Laur. 26 (Evan. 1488) (x) ff. 323 (19 x 14-8) col. 1 Il. 20 vell. 
Evv. xed. rer, amm. ous. tab.-xep. Me. xv. 28 om. but add. m. s. 
in mg. adult. om. but a new page containing it has been inserted. 

75. Laur. 27 (Evan. 1459) (xiii) ff. 210 (19-5 x 13-8) col. 2 
ll, 23 vell. Evv. xed. rer. amm. tab.-xed. Mt. xvi. 2, 3 om. 
adult. om. 

76. Laur. 28 (Evan. 1460) (xii) ff. 263 (17-8 x 13-8) ool. 1 ll. 21 
vell. Evy. xed. ver. amm. eus. tab.-(xed.-can.) subs. orey. (Bx, 2x 
(Bw, Br) pict. Ep. ad Carp. om. Le. ix. 55 but add. m.s. in mg. 
adult. marked with +-. 

77. Laur. 29 (Evan. 1461) (xiii) ff. 330 (20x 14-5) col. 1 ll. 20 
vell. Evv. xed. tab.-xed. prol. subs. vers. ory. (Bx, 2x, Bw, Br) 
lect. syn. men. dvayy, adult. marked with —. 

78. Laur. 30 (Evl 1078) vell. 

79. Laur. 31 (Evan. 1462) (?date) ff. 265 (20-915) col. 1 
ll, 20 vell. Evy. xed. subs. orry. (Bx, ax, ow, fr) tab.-xed. lect. 
syn, men. dvayy. adult. with —. 

80. Laur. 32 (Evan. 1468) (xii) ff. 213 (19-7 x 13-8) col. 1 ll. 26 
vel]. Evv. xed. rer. tab.-xep. amm. subs. lect. pict. vers. adult. 
with —. 

81. Laur. 33 (Evan. 1464) (xi-xii) ff. 292 (20-5 x 15-4) col. x 
Il. 20 vell. Evv. xed. rer. tab.-xep. amm..subs. 

82. Laur. 34 (Evan. 1465) (xii) ff. 308 (20-9 x 14-7) col. 1 IL 24 
vell. Evv. xe. rer. tab.-(can.-xep.) amm. prol. subs. (Mt. only) 
ory. (Mt. only By) lect. syn. men. Mt. xvi. 2, 3 om. 

83. Laur. 35 (Evan. 1466) (a. 1270) ff. 233 (20x 12-7) ool. 1 
vell, Evv. xed. rer. amm. lect. pict. men. syn. Jo. vii. 8 om. éyo 
ours ... ravryy but tne. m. 8, in mg. 

84. Laur. 36 (Evan. 1467) (xii—xiii) ff. 343 (20-6 x13) col 1 
ll. 23 vell. Evv. xed. rer. amm. eus. lect. syn. men. (imperfect). 
Mt. viii. 13 add. xal Sroorpéas x.7.A. Mt. xxvi. 73 om. xat yap 
9 Aghid «.7.A. but ins. m.s.in mg. adulé. with —. 

85. Laur. 37 (Evan. 1468) (xii—xiii) ff. 245 (20-6 x 14-9) col. 1 
ll. 24 vell. Evv. xed. rer. amm. eus. prol. vers. tab.-(xep.-can.) syn. 
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men. Ep. ad Carp. At the end some notes on exegetical diffi- 
culties, ©. g. oxdAa «is To 7) Spa Fv aed S. 

86. Laur. 38 (Evan. 1469) (xiii) ff. 172 (20x 15-4) ool. 1 vell. 
Evv. (imperfect) xe. rer. prol. lect. syn. (imperfect). 

87. Laur. 39 (Evan. 1470) (x) ff. 215 (20-6 x 14-7) ool. 1 Il. 22 
vell. Evv. xed. rir. amm. tab.-(xed.-can.) subs. lect. Ep. ad Carp. 
Me. xv. 28 om. but ins.m.s. in mg. Le.vi. 4 om. xai wxe xal 
rv. p.a. but ins. m.s.in mg. Jo, vill. 14 om. Spets ove oldare x.7.X. 
but tns. m. 8s. in mg. Jo. vill. 24 om. day yap py «7A. but tna. 
m.s.in mg. adult. om. 

88. Laur..40 (Evan. 1471) (xi) ff. 396 (19-8 x14) col 1 Il. 18 
vell. Evv. xed. ser. tab.-xep. amm. eus, subs. (not Mt.) onyx. (Bx, 
2x, Bo, Br) lect. syn. men. adult. c. —. 

89. Laur. 41 (Evan. 1472) (xii) ff. 306 (19-2 x 14-5) col. 1 Il. a1 
vell. Evv. xed. rer. amm. prol. tab.-(xep.-can.) lect. syn. Ep. ad 
Carp. Mt. viii. 13 add. xai twoorpépas «7A. Mt. xix. g om. 
cai 6 daoAed. «.7.A. but ins. in m.e. in mg. Mt. xxi. 7 om. xat 
drexdd. x.7.. but add. m. s. in mg. 

90. Laur. 42 (Evan. 1478) (xi) ff. 227 (21-3 x 16-5) col. 1 Il. 26 
vell. Evv. xed. rer. amm. eus. tab.{xed.-can.) prol. Ep. ad Carp. 
Mt. xxviii. 9 om. ds 5¢ éropeviovro . . . abrov but add. m. 8. in mg. 
adult. om. 

91. Laur. 43 (Evl. 1074) vell. 

92. Laur. 44 (Evan. 1474) (xii) ff. 416 (22-8 x 16-6) col. 1 IL. 19 
vell, Evv. xed. tur. amm. eus. tab.-xed. lect. syn. men. Mt. villi. 
13 add. xai Swootpéas x.7.X. 

93. Laur. 45 (Evan. 1475) (xii) ff. 279 (22-5 x 16) col. 1 Il. 20 
vell. Evv. xed. rer. amm. tab.-(xed.-can.) subs. ory. (Bx, ax, Bo, 
Br) lect. pict. syn. Mt. viii. 13 add. xat Sroorpépas x.r.A. but 
this is now marked with dots. Jo. ili. 31 om. 6 by... éravw 
wavtwv éori xai but add. m, s. in mg. 

94. Laur. 46 (Evan. 1476) (xii—xiii) ff. 348 (21-2 x 15-8) col. 1 
Il. 21 vell. Evv. tab.-xed. prol. eus. xed. rer. subs. pict. syn. men. 


lect. dvayv. 
95. Laur. 47 (Evan. 1477) (xiii) ff. 286 (21-9 x = col. x ll. 22. 
Evv. tab.-xed. prol. vers. xed. rer. subs. oriy. (Bx, ax, — Br) syn. 


men. lect. dvayv. 
96. Laur. 48 (Evan, 1478) (x) ff. 217413 (21-6 x 18-2) col. x 
ll, 24 vell. (but the 13 added leaves are paper). Evv. tab.-(xed.-can.) 


prol. Ep. ad Carp. amm. eus. xed. ter. subs, (at the beginning). 
Le. vi. 4 om. xal AaBe wat. Le. xx. 11 om. drepov .. . wéupar but 
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add. m.s.inmg. Jo. v. 9 om. xat eiOéws ... reperdra but ine 
m.s.inmg. Jo. v. 12 om. verse but add. m.s.in mg. Jo. vii. 8 
originally written tyes dvdBryre els ryv éoprav ravryy or 6 éuos 
xaipos «.7.A. but ravryv has been erased anfl a later hand has 
written over it éy® ovx dvaBaivw. Jo. vili. 7 om. vers. but add. in 
mg.; and so also small omissions are made and corrected in Jo. x. 6, 
xX. 12, x. 18, X. 32, Xili. 32, xlll. 33. We spent some time over 
this MS., but at last came to the conclusion that although 
there were more than the usual number of variants, it was not 
of great value, but had merely been written somewhat carelessly. 

97. Laur. 49 (Evan. 1479) (xi) ff. 266 (21-5 x 16-3) col. 1 vell. 
Evv. xed. rer. amm. eus. tab.-xed. prol. subs. vers. lect. syn. men. 
tab.-xu«Ar. 7A. at the end and tab.-cuxAr. very. at the beginning. 

98. Laur. 50 (Evan. 1480) (xiii) ff. 243 (21-6 x 15-3) col. x 
Il, 26 vell. Evv. tab.-xed. xed. dvayv. lect. syn. men. adult. 
obelized. 

99. Laur. 51 (Evan. 1078) (x) ff. 334 (22x 17-4) col. 1. Evv. 
act. extracts from Fathers, an uncial leave at the beginning 
contains a lection beginning Mt. xxiv. 37, amm. lect. syn. men. 
Mt. ix. 13 om. els perdvouy. Mt. xvi. 2-3 om. but ts. m. 8. in 
mg. Mc. xv. 28 om. Le. 1. 17 om. but ine. m. s. in mg. Le. 
xxii. 44 marked 3 and with a lectionary note xara pard. xed. 
o5s, i.e. Mt. xxvi. 40. adult. om. but vil. 53 is inserted by a 
later hand. The extracts from the Fathers are (1) Chrysostom eis 
THv mpodoow Tod "lovda Kai riv rapddoow trav pvornptwv: (2) els rov 
oraupév, x.T.A. apparently anonymous: (3) Gregory Nanz. on the 
Passover, and «is riv Bpadurira: (4) els rv Kawyy Kuptaxq: (5) 
vovbecia. yepovTwv TVEUPATUKKGY KaTa povaxo. 

100. Laur. 52 (Evan. 1481) (xi) ff. 222 (21 x 16-3) col. 1 ll. 22 
vell. Evv. Ep. ad Carp. tab.-xed. vers. xed. ter. pict. 

101. Laur. 53 (Evi. 1075) vell. 

102. Laur. 54 (Evan. 1482) (xiii) ff. 395 (22-5 x 15-7) col. x 
ll. 25 vell. Evv. act. cath. paul. tab.-xed. prol. xed. subs. lect. 


pict. syn. men. dyayv. ory. (By, ax, Bo, Ar). adult. obelized. 
Le. xxul. 47 add. rovro yap «.r.X. 


103. Laur. 55 (Evil. 1076) vell. Uncial. 

104. Laur. 56 (Evil. 1077) vell. Uncial. 

105. Laur. 57 (Evan. 1488) (xi) ff. 272 (24-4 x19) col. 1 Il. 20. 
Evv. Ep. ad Carp. tab.-(can.-xep.) prol. vers. eus. amm. tir. xed. 
lect. Mt. xvi. 14 om. Erepoe St ‘Tepepiay but add. m. s. in mg. 
Mt. xxiii. 8 ddddoxados 6 Xpurrés and tr. wdyres .. . éore to V. 9. 
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106. Laur. 58 (Acts 1525) (a. 1118) ff. 142 (23-4% 17-3) 
col. 2 act. cath. paul. Euthal. martyr.-Paul. ory. Text 
ordinary. 

107. Laur. 59 (Evan. 1484) (xii) ff 299 (22-6 16-5) col. 1 
ll. 20 vell, Evv. tab.-xed. amm. xed. ter. The name of the scribe 
seems to have been Mdé£:pos, as this name is written by the first 
hand at the end of the MS. Mt. xix. 9 om. xal 6 droda. 

~ porxGraz. Mt. xix. 18 om. ob porxeioas. Me. iil. r om. 
wdAw. Me. iil. 5 om. bys os 7 DAAy. Me. vi. 17 om. Budrrov. 
Me. vi. 24 om. vers. Mc. vii. 8 om. ddévres . . . dvOpcnror. 
Mec. x. 19 om. py dmootepjoys. Mc. x. 27 om. mdvra ... Oew. 
Me. xi. 7, 8 om. ér aire... dddv. Mc. xv. 28 erased. Le. vi. 4 
épaye erased. Le. xx. 16 om. rovs yewpyots. Le. xx. 24 after 
Syvdpiov a line is erased. Lc. xxii. 44 xal.. . mpooyvxero i8 
erased, XXll. 47 om. xal myywe . . . abrov. But all these omis- 
sions are corrected by a later hand, who also added to Le. xxii. 
48 rovro TO onp. x7... . . eore to the end of v. 9, but a later 
hand has written the ordinary text in the margin. 

108. Laur. 60 (Evan. 1485) (xi—xii) ff. 228 (23-6 x 18-6) col. 1 
Il. 2x vell. Evv. amm. eus. xed. rer. pict. Meo. xv. 28 om. Le. 
xiv. 8 om. rd... xaraxA. but add. m.s. Lec. xxii. 47 add. rotro 
yap onp. K.T.A. 

109. Laur. 61 (Evan. 1486) (a. 1098) ff. 233 (24-319) col. 1 
vell. Evv. xed. rer. tab.-can. amm. eus. men. syn. Ep. ad Carp. 
adult. obelized. 

110. Laur. 62 (Evan. 1487) (xii) ff. 275 (23-7 16-5) col. 1 
Il. 22 vell. Evv. tab.-xed. prol. xed. lect. subs. (Jo. missing) ottx. 
(Bx, aX, —») —) syn. men. dvayv. adult. marked —. Le. xxii. 47 
add. rotro yap x.t.X. 

111. Laur. 63 (Evan. 1488) (xii) ff. 271 (24-2 18-1) col. 1 
ll. 22 vell. Evv. tab.-xed. prol. vers. xed. lect. dvayv. subs. orix. 
(Bx, 2x ,Bo, Br) syn. men. adult. marked with signs of doubt- 
fulness. Le. xxii. 47 add. totro ... abros éorw. 

112, Laur. 64 (Evan. 1489) (xii) ff. 289 (22-7 x 16-1) col. £ 
Il. 24 vell. Evv. tab.-xed. prol. xep. lect. subs. syn. men. dvayyv. 
adult. marked as doubtful. Le. xxii. 47 add. rotro . . . ovrés 
éorey. . 

113. Laur. 65 (Evan. 1490) (xii) ff. 309 (23 x 16-8) col. x vell. 
Evv. act. paul. cath. xed. 717. amm. eus. tab.-(xed.-can.) prol. vers. 
lect. syn. men. Ep. ad Carp. 

114, Laur. 66 (Evan. 1491) (xii—xiii) ff. 195 (22-9 x 16-5) col. 5 
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ll. 26 vell. Evv. tab.-xed. amm. mir. xed. subs. pict. Me. xv. 
28 om. 

115. Laur. 67 (Evan. 1492) (a. 1342) ff. 343 (23-5 x 14°7) col. x 

ll. 21 vell, Evv. prol. vers. tab.-xed. rer. xed. subs. orey. (Bx 4x 
Be, Br). adult. obelized.. Le. xxii. 47 add. .rotro yap... abrés 
éorwy. 
_ 116. Laur. 68 (Evan. 1498) (xiv) ff. 182 (25:4 17-2) col. 1 
li. 25 vell. Evy. tab.-xed. xed. lect. subs. dvayy. pict. ory. (Bx, 
ax, Bw, pr). adult. obelized. Le. xxii. 47 add. rotro yap... 
abrés torw. 

117. Laur. 69 (Evan. 1494) (xii) ff. 267 (25-1 17-1) col. 1 
ll. 28 vell. Evv. tab.-xed. prol. vers. rer. xeh. leot. subs. orey. 
(Bx, 2x, Bw, Br) dvayv. Mt. viii. 13 add. xat trorrpépas x.r.d. 
Le. xxii. 47 add. rotro yap... adres éorw. adult. obelized. 

118. Laur. 70 (Apl. 1118) vell. 

119. Laur. 71 (Evl. 1078) vell. 

120. Laur. 72 (Evl. 1079) vell. 

121. Laur. 73 (Evan. 1498) (xii—xiii) ff. 263 (24-6 x 18-6) col. 1 
ll. 29 vell. Paul. (imperfect) cath. evv. tab.-xed. prol. lect. subs. 
amm. (erased) dvayv. syn. men. 

122. Laur. 74 (Evan. 1496) (xiv) ff. 284 (24-5 x 18) col. 1 I. 22 
_ vell. Evv. prol. tab.-xep. xed. lect. subs. ory. (By, —, —, —) 
dyayv. syn. men. adulé. marked as doubtful. Le. xxii. 47 add. 
Tovro.... auros dori. . 

123. Laur. 75 (Evan. 1497) (xiii) ff. 345 (24-7 x 18-3) col. x 
ll. 21 vell. Evy. prol. tab.-xed. amm. rir. xed. lect. subs. syn. men. 
Le. vi. 4 om. xai AaBe. Le. xxi. 47 add. rovro .. . airdés éorw. 

124. Laur. 76 (Evan. 1498) (xii—xiii) ff. 217 (25-3 x 16-3) col. 1 
vell. Evv. xed. rer. amm. tab.-xed. lect. prol. pict. syn. men. 

125. Laur. 77 (Evan. 1499) (xii—xiii) ff. 230 (24-5 x 17-2) col. 1 
ll. 28 vell. Evv. tab.-xed. lect. dvyayv. subs. syn. men. Lo. xxii. 
47 add. rovro yap... avrds éorw. 

126, Laur. 78 (Evan. 1500) (ix) ff 156 (21-7 x 18-3) col. 1 
ll. 17 vell. in poor condition. Mt. iv. 13-Mc. xv.16. harm. at the 
bottom of the pages. amm. eus. rr. xed. lect. mus. Some marginal 
notes written in an uncial hand. Mt. ix. 13 om. eis perayvoay but 
add. wm. 8.in mg. Mt. xvi. 3 om. troxpiraf but add. m. s. in mg. 
The same also adds in the next line xai ris ys after cipayod. Mt. 
Xvi. II wept dprwy. Mt. xviii. 11 {yrijoas xal is added above the 
line. Me. i. 1 xaOas. Me. xiv. 12 om. rév dfipuv... vow but 
add. m. 8, in mg. 
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127. Laur. 79 (Evan. 1501) (xiii—xiv) ff. 201 (22-9 x 17-5) col. : 
lJ. 33 vell. in poor condition. Act. paul. cath. evv. euthal. tab.- 
xep. harm. dvayv. xed. lect. subs, vers. (Mt. missing) orix. (—, ax, 
Bw, —) syn. men. Le. xxii. 47 add. rodro yip . . . abrés dor. 


128. 
129. 
130. 
131. 
132. 
133. 
134. 
1365. 


Laur. 


Laur. 
Laur. 


Laur. 
Laur. 


Laur. 
Laur. 


Laur 


80 (Ev). 1080) vell. 
81 (Evl. 1081) vell. 
82 (Evl. 1082) vell. Uncial. 
83 (Ev). 1088) vell. 
84 (Evl. 1084) vell. 
85 (Evl. 1085) vell. 
86 (Evl. 1086) vell. Uncial. 


. 87 (Evan. 1502) (xii-xiii) ff. 409 (26-8 x 17-5) col. x 


ll. 17 vell. Evv. Ep. ad Carp. prol. tab.-(xep.-can.) amm. rir. Keg. 
lect. syn. men. Mt. v. 44 om. Kai Swxdvrwv tas. Mt. xvi. 2-3 
om. but add. m. 8. in mg. Mt. xvi. 4 om. rod xpodirov but add. 
m. 8 in mg. Mt. xviii. 11 om. Mt. xxiii. 13, 14, these verses 
are transposed, and paxpd is omitted. Me. i. 27 om. ri dort rovro; 
Le. xxii. 47 add. rotro . . . abrés éorw. 


136. 
137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
141, 
142. 
143. 
144. 
146. 
146. 
147. 


Laur. 
Laur. 
Laur. 
Laur. 
Laur. 
Laur. 
Laur. 
Laur. 
Laur. 
Laur. 
Laur. 
Laur. 


88 (Evl. 1087) vell. 

89 (Evl. 1088) vell. 

90 (? Evl. 1098) vell. 

gt (Evi. 1090) vell. 

92 (Evl. 10901) vell. Uncial. 
93 (Evl. 1092) vell. 

94 (Evl. 1098) vell. 

96 (Evl. 1094) vell. 

96 (Evi. 1095) vell. 

97 (Evl. 1096) vell. Uncial. 
98 (Evl. 1097) vell. 

99 (Evan. 1508) (a. 1388) ff. 261 (29-3 x 22-2) col. 2 


Il. 33 vell. Evy. act. cath. paul. apoc. prol. vers. tab.-xed. xeg. 


lect. subs. orey. (Bx, ax, Bw, Br) dvayy. syn. men. adult. obelized. 
Le. xxii. 47 add. rotro .. . ards éorw. 


148. 
149, 
150. 
161. 
152. 
163. 
154. 
155. 


Laur. 
Laur. 
Laur. 
Laur. 
Laur. 
Laur. 
Laur. 
Laur. 


100 (Evl. 1098) vell. 

101 (Evl. 1099) vell. 

102 (Evl. 1100) vell. Uncial. 
103 (Evl. 1101) vell. 

104 (Evan. 1071) v. pp. 13251. 
105 (Evl. 1102) vell. 

106 (Evl. 1108) vell. 

107 (Evi. 1104) vell. 
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156. Laur. 108 (Evi. 1105) vell. Uncial. 

157. Laur. 109 (Evan. 1504) (xiii) ff. 93 (29 x 20-8) col. 2 
ll. 29 vell. in poor condition, Le. iv. 1-Jo. tab.-xed. amm. xed. 
rit. lect. syn. men. Le. xxii. 47 add. rotro .. . atrés éorw. 

158. Laur. rro (Evi. 1106) vell. 

159. Laur. r11 (Evl. 1107) vell. 

160. Laur. 112 (Evi. 1108) vell. 

161. Laur. 113 (Evi. 1109) vell. 

162. Laur. 114 (Evl. 1110) vell. 

163. Laur. 115 (Evl. 1111) vell. 

164. Laur. 116 (Evi. 1112) vell. 

165. Laur. 117 (Evl. 1118) vell. 

166. Laur. 118 (Evl. 1114) vell. 

167. Laur. 119 (Evl. 1115) vell. 

168. Laur. 120 (Evil. 1116) vell. 

169. Laur. 146' (Evan. 1505) (a. 1084) ff. 268 (16-5 x 12) 
col. x ll. 41 vell. Evv. act. cath. paul. pss. Ep. ad Carp. tab.- 
(xep.-can.) vers. amm. xep. rir. lect. pict. Le. xxii. 47 add. 
Touro... aurds éorw. 

170. Laur. 172 (Evan. ¥) v. pp. 94-131. 

171. Laur. 173 (Evan. 1500) (xii—xiii) ff. 332 (21-4 x14) col. 1 
ll. 31 vell. vv. act. paul. cath. prol. dvayv. lect. subs. (Mc. only) 
ortx. (—, ,ax,—, —) syn. Le. xxii. 47 add. rotro . . . abrds éoruw. 

172. Laur. 209 (Evan. 1506) (xiv) vell. A fragment of text 
with Theophylact’s commentary, almost illegible in most parts. 
In the list of Apostles it reads ZeBedatos instead of @addaios. 

173. Laur. 233 (Evan. 1507) vell. A catena with text at least 
in places, includes quotations from Origen, Chrysostom, Eusebius, 
Theodore Mops., Cyril Alex., Titus Bost. 

174. Laur. 270 (Evv. 1508) (?date) ff. 448 (a1-7 x 14-4) 
col. x ll. 27 paper. Evv. act. cath. paul. tab.-xed. xed. dvayv. 
prol. vers. lect. subs. ory. syn. men. Leo. xxii. 47 add. rovro 
...avrds éorw. adult. obelized. 

175. Laur. 288 (Evan. 1510) (xi) ff. 21x (20-8 x 16-3) col. 2 
Il. 28 vell. in poor condition. Evy. xed. rir. tab.-xed. amm. eus. 
lect. syn. (on paper). Mc. xv. 28 om, 

1 There is a double numeration in use at the Laura, (1) a continuous : 
which is psed in the catalogue; (3) ty shelves, each being numbered with 
a letter. These numerations can be interchanged, and either is sufficient in 
asking for MSS., but it may be well to remember that 1-120=1 A-120A, 


121-240 =1 B-120 B, and so on, the number of MSS, in a row of shelves 
varying, but approximating to 120. 


be 
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176. Laur. 289 (Evan. 1611) (xiii) ff. 138 (22-2x17) col. 1 
ll. 28 vell. in poor condition. LEvv. tab.-xeh. amm. tir. xed. lect. 
ortx. (ax, —, Bxé, —). Le. xxii. 47 add. rotro .. . abrdés éorww. 

177. Laur. 290 (Evan. 1512) (xiv) vell. A fragment of Gospels 
in very bad condition. 

178. Laur. 293 (Evan. 1518) (xi-xii) ff. 169 (21-7 x 16-g) col. 1 
ll. 23 vell. Mt. xvi. r5—Jo. xix. 4 tab.-xep. amm. eus. xed. rir. 
lect. Lec. xxii. 47 add. rotro ... avros éorw. 

179. Laur. 294 (Evan. 1614) (xi) ff. 261 (22 x 17-6) col. 1 Il. 20 
vel]. Evv. tab.-xep. amm. eus. rer. xed. lect. subs. ory. (Bx, jax, 
Bw, ,Br). Le. xxii. 43, 44 marked as doubtful. Le. xxii. 47 
add. rovro ... adttés éorw. Jo. v. 3, 4 marked with %&. adult. 
marked with +. 

180. Laur. 295 (Evan. 1515) (xiii) ff. 164 (22-5 x 17-5) col. 2 Il. 
26—7 vell. Evv. amm. riz. lect. syn. men. adult. om. but add. 
m. 8, in mg. : 

181. Laur. 296 (Evan. 1616) (xiv) vell. Theophylact with text 
of Gospels in places. 

182. Laur. 298 (Evan. 1517) (7 date) ff. 265 (21-6 x 15-7) col. 1 
ll. 20 vell. Mt. vii. 13-Jo. xiii. 13 tab.-xed. rer. xep. subs. orey. 
adult, marked as doubtful. Lec. xxii. 47 add. rotro ... abrds éorw 
in ing. 

183. Laur. 320 (Evan. 1518) (xi) ff. 410 col. 2 ll. 29-31 vell. 
Evv. act. cath. paul. apoo. prol. tab.-xep. harm. lect. subs. dvayv. 
ortxy. syn. men. adwt. marked as doubtful. Lic. xxii. 47 add. 
rovro...avrés éorw. We thought that this might be Evan. 1072. 

184, Laur. 340 (Evan. 1619) (xiii-xiv in our opinion, but 
Father Chrysostom thought it was earlier) ff. 179 (25-5 x 19) col. 2 
ll. 26 vell. Evv. tab.-xed. amm. ous. rir. xed. lect. syn. men. musical 
notes. Le. xxii. 44 marked with &. 

185. Laur. 341 (Evan. 1520) (xi) ff. 80 (23-7 x 18-5) col. 1 
I. 22 vell. Le. vi. 7-Jo. tab.-xeh. amm. rir. xed. subs. ori. 
adult. om. 

186. Laur. 350 (Evi. 1117) vell. 

187. Laur. 359. Commentary of Chrysostom.  vell. 
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THE PLACE OF THE PESHITTO VERSION 
IN THE APPARATUS CRITICUS OF THE 
GREEK NEW TESTAMENT 


[G. H. Gwrtiram, B.D.] 


VOL. ¥, PART IIT. P 


SYNOPSIS 


Discoverizgs and hypotheses in connexion with Syriac 
Biblical Texts require a fresh consideration of the place of the 
Peshitto in New Testament criticism. The following pages 
will supplement the essay in Studia Biblica iii on the materials 
for the criticism of the Peshitto Text. 

Circumstances connected with the recent edition of the 
Tetraeuangelium Syriacum, pp. 192, 193. 

The evidence of the Peshitto is important only so far as it 
is an independent witness to the Greek Text, p. 193. 


I. Relation of the Peshitto to cod. A and the Cursives. 
1. Preliminary test in the Four Gospels, pp. 194, 195. 
2. Contents of Peshitto MSS., p. 195. 
3. Definition of ‘ Traditional Greek Text,’ pp. 196, 197. 
4. Examination of the text of the Peshitto in St. Matt. i—xiv, 
pp. 197-207. 
5. Summary of the evidence of the Peshitto, pp. 207, 208. 
II. x. Readings of the Peshitto which agree neither with those of 
cod. B, nor with the Traditional Text, p. 209. 
a. Such readings collected from St. Matt. i-xiv, pp. 210-217. 
3. Results, pp. 217, 218, 
4. The existence of these readings shows :— 
a, Either that the Cursives embody many peculiar readings, 
which full collation would bring to light, p, 218. 
b. Or that the Peshitto is the sole witness to such readings, 
p- 219. 
III. It is admitted that the Peshitto Text :— 
1. Was universally received in the Syriac Church, 
2. Is fully attested by manuscript evidence, 
3. Was never superseded, p. 220. 
P2 
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4. But as regards the use of the Peshitto by Syriac writers :— 
a. Aphraates quoted a different Text, p. 221. 
b. The evidence of Ephraim has been claimed for the Peshitto ; 
Mr. Burkitt’s opinion; pp. 221-222. 
Witness of other Syriac writers, p. 222. 
IV. 1. Two problems:—{1) the antiquity, (2) the value of the 
Peshitto, p. 223. 
2. The Peshitto is an independent witness to the text of the 
Gospels, but is not the ‘ sheet-anchor’ of the Traditional 
Text, p. 224. 

V. Demonstration that the evidence of the Peshitto is not necessary 
to the Traditional Text, for that is sufficiently attested by other 
witnesses; Examples; Results; pp. 225-229. 

The evidence for the true text of the Greek Testament, pp. 229, 

230. ) 

VI. Considerations in view of conjectures as to the history of the 
Syriac Version, or Versions, pp. 231, 232. 

The suggestion that Rabbula was the author of the Peshitto 
agrees with some facts and statements, but is :— 

1. Not adequately attested in Syriac history, p. 232. 

2. Leaves unexplained the disappearance of the pre-Peshitto 

Text, p. 232. | 
3- Does not account for the universal acceptance of the Peshitto 
in the fifth century, p. 233. 

If .Mr. Burkitt’s theory be accepted, it follows that. the 
Peshitto :— 

1, Was published in its present form before a.D. 435, p. 233. 

2. Represents readings of ancient Greek MSS. no longer 

extant, pp. 233-234. 
3. Is the authorized text of an important part of the Catholic 
Church, p. 235. 

Thus the new theory, if it could be accepted, would be 
found to have enhanced the value of the Peshitto, by giving 
it a date and an origin, while modifying its position in the 
Apparatus Criticus of the Greek New Testament. 


THE PLACE OF THE PESHITTO VERSION 
IN THE APPARATUS CRITICUS OF THE 
GREEK NEW TESTAMENT 


The third volume of Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica contained an 
essay by the present writer entitled The Materials for the Criticism 
of the Peshitto New Testament. During the eleven years which 
have elapsed since the publication of that volume, advance 
has been made in our knowledge of the Syriac texte current 
amongst the Syriac-speaking Christians of the early centuries of 
our era. An event of no small importance was the discovery 
and publication of the Lewis Palimpsest of the Syriac Gospels 1. 
Expectations long cherished by New Testament critics seemed 
now on the point of realization. The solitary position of the 
Curetonian had presented grave difficulties in accounting for 
its origin. It was hoped that the Lewis MS. would be 
a powerful supporter of the Curetonian Text. It was hailed 
as a second witness to the ‘Old Syriac.’ Much disappoint- 
ment however has followed the examination of the Lewis 
Text. It has been found that it so lends its authority now to 
the Curetonian, now to the Peshitto, that its presence adds 
to the confusion of the position. 

Again, Mr. Burkitt has traversed the opinion *?, which was 
commonly held, that St. Ephraim used the Peshitto Version, 
and has argued, after re-examination of his works, that in 
many passages he quotes a different text. Lastly, the publica- 
tion last year of the text of the Holy Gospels (which comprise 
about half of the Peshitto New Testament °) from the materials 
described in my former essay, has placed the Peshitto Text 
in its earliest form (as far as the evidence goes) in the hands 

1 The Four Goapele in Syriac transcribed from the Sinattic Palimpeest, 
Picts and Studtee, vol. vii. No. 2, ‘St. Ephraim’s Quotations from the 


Gospels,” by F. Crawford Burkitt. 
3 The Peshitto Canon dves not include 2 Peter, 2, 3 John, Jude, Revelation. 
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of scholars!. The time has come for determining the position 
of the Peshitto in the Apparatus Criticuse of the New Testa- 
ment, especially in view of the theory which has recently been 
broached by Mr. Burkitt? as to the origin and history of the 
great Syriac Version. 

The pages which follow will form an Appendix to the edition 
of the Peshitto Text, as the former essay served for a Prolego- 
menon to it, The circumstances which have led an author to 
investigations resulting in the production of his book are, as 
a rule, of no importance for the reader. In the present case 
they would certainly not be mentioned by me, were it not for an 
insinuation made by one of my reviewers *. His words are :— 

‘We even venture to doubt whether Mr. Gwilliam would 
have spent these laborious years‘ over the restoration of the 
great version to its first form if he had not been so deeply in- 
volved in the struggle’ [between two rival Schools of Criticism]. 

No such doubt is to be entertained. Some remarks in 
an early edition of Scrivener’s Introduction, read long ago, 
suggested the need of a revision of the printed text of the 
Peshitto. Several years after an opportunity was afforded 
of residing in London and collating Syriac MSS. in the 
British Museum. Subsequently a Prospectus was put out, and, 
at the suggestion of various scholars, other collations were 
_ made. These were wholly superfluous as regards the evidence 
of the Peshitto to the Greek Text of the New Testament, and 
exceeded the limits of P. E. Pusey’s design; but the work 
which has been published is intended to serve as a book of 
reference not only in questions of reading, but also in many 


1 Tetraeuangelium Sanctum (Pusey et Gwilliam), Oxonii, mpccoocr. 

2 ghee 2, 57. 

* Mr. J. Rendel Harris in The London Quarterly Review, January, 1902, 
p. 100, foot. I recognize and thank him for his courteous remarks about the 
execution of the work; but the greater part of his review is occupied by 
a criticism of the views of Burgon and Miller and those who agree with them. 

* We are credited with having bestowed more years upon the Tetraewan- 
gelium than we can claim to have so spent. For such a period we ought to 
have more to show. The truth is, my predecessor and I made our collations 
as opportunity served for visits to libraries. After I took up the work, 
I often laid it aside, sometimes for many months together, while engaged in 
other studies and oocupations, 
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details of Syriac grammar and language, some of which, being 
derived from documents hitherto uncollated, are now offered 


for the first time to Oriental scholars. There seems to be no 


need to treat the text of the rest of the Syriac Testament in 
the same exhaustive fashion; but I do not regret that for the 
most important part—the Four Holy Gospels—the evidence for 
our readings has been collected from all quarters, and stated 
in full. Time has not been misspent, since the hours have 
served for an exhaustive and final survey of a field hitherto 
unexplored. No doubt can hereafter be entertained of the 
character and contents of the great version in common use 
in the Syriac Church. We have also made some advance 
towards a revision of the text of the other books of the New 
Testament. For these, the amount of diplomatic evidence is 
not nearly so great. Many questions concerning punctuation 
and vocalization have already been settled in editing the 
Gospels, The careful collation of a few very ancient and 
accurate MSS, of the Acts and the Epistles would com- 
plete the work and provide ample attestation of the text to 
be finally adopted. 

In the present essay an attempt will be made to determine 
the position of the Peshitto in New Testament criticism. 
We shall follow up the lines of evidence now available as to 
the nature and history of the Peshitto Text. We shall 
inquire, what is its right and authority to speak and testify 
to the readings of the Greek Testament, before we admit it into 
the witness-box. Ifthe Peshitto Version merely reproduces the 
Traditional Greek Text in a Syriac dress, it is worth no more 
than any ordinary Greek copy, and of these we already possess 
a multitude. If the Edessene and the Constantinopolitan read- 
ings are borne on streams of independent derivation, then, when 
they agree, the Greek Text, which they support, can certainly 
claim avery high degree of attestation. But if these readings 
are derived from the same immediate source, the evidence 
for them is not twofold because spoken in two languages. It 
is only the reiterated testimony of one class of witnesses. 
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I. 


_ 1. It seems to be commonly assumed that the text of the 
Peshitto represents in Syriac the Greek readings of codex A 
and the majority of Greek MSS., as distinguished from 
those of codex B and such authorities as side with it. The 
opinion expressed in Miller’s Scrivener may be placed beside 
that of Westcott and Hort, who say ... ‘it was perceived 
that the Vulgate Syriac Version differed from early Versions 
generally, and from other important early documentary 
authorities, in the support which it frequently gave to the 
common late Greek Text?.’ We will subject these opinions 
to the test of our own independent examination. 

We may begin with the testimony of the Peshitto in a 
collection of passages from the Four Gospels, which will be 
found in an Appendix to the Edition of the Greek Testament, 
issued by the Clarendon Press in 1889*%. Some of the 
passages there given were intended to afford examples of 
readings, which have no relation to our present inquiry. 
They are places in which there is no opposition between the 
mass of copies and codex B; or, where the Syriac idiom con- 
veys no information about the variation in the Greek Text. 
It must also be remembered that, as far as the Peshitto is 
concerned, they are an arbitrary and disconnected series, and 
do not afford an adequate view of the text as a whole. Still, 
they will serve our purpose for a preliminary notice, and they 
yield the following results :— 

In St. Matthew the mass of copies are supported by the 

1 Vol. if. p. 300. 

4 The New Testament in the Original Greek. Introduction, § 188. 

> Novum Testamentum. Accedunt Tres Appendices. The text of the 
Oxford Edition by Bishop Lloyd in 1827 has been revised by Dr. Sanday, who 


has added the Appendix Delectus Lectionum notatu dignissimarum, of which 
we have made use, 
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Peshitto in thirty-six places, and cod. B, with, or without, 
the consent of some other authorities, in six places. 

In St. Mark the numbers are twenty-one and one re- 
spectively. 

In St. Luke twenty-five and five. 

In St. John twenty-two and five. 

Thus we find that what is confessedly a superficial and 
inadequate view, seems to confirm the common opinion, to 
which we have adverted. Perhaps that opinion arose from 
partial and insufficient investigations. We will therefore 
pursue the inquiry more exhaustively. 

2. We note first that a Peshitto MS. of the New 
Testament contains less than a Greek copy’. The Canon 
was limited to the Holy Gospels, the Acts with 1 Peter, 
James, and 1 John attached, the fourteen Epistles of St. Paul. 
Next we find that the text of the Gospels exhibits, in all 
Peshitto MSS., some marked divergencies from the Tradi- 
tional Greek Text. The story of the woman taken in adul- 
tery is absent from St. John, the latter part of Matt. xxvii. 
35, that it might be fulfilled, &c., and the Blessing of the Cup 
in Luke xxii, 17, are omitted, while to Matt. xxviii. 18 are 
added the words and as my Father sent me, I also send you. 

From this survey of the character of the Peshitto in broad 
outline, we must pass to 8 more minute examination of the 
text. It will indeed be impossible to effect an exhaustive 
examination within the limits of the present essay, but 
passages can be examined, which will afford specimens, fully 
sufficient in number and importance, of the character of the 
translation as a whole. We will take the first fourteen 
chapters of St. Matthew. They occupy about one-eighth of the 

1 See The Materials, &o., Studia Biblica, iii. p. 53 n®, p.57 n. Most of 
the extant Syriac Biblical MSS. are copies of the Gospels only. Of the 
forty-two copies employed in the recently published Tctraewangelium, only 
five, Nos. 12, 16, 17, 33, and 432, contain the Peshitto New Testament 
rn and sufficient account of the MSS. of the Peshitto New Testament, 
known to be extant in different libraries, is given by Dr. Gregory in the third 


and supplemental volume of Tischendorf’s Novum Testamentum Graece ; see 
cap. ix, c, pp. 828-851. 
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text of the Four Holy Gospels in the Peshitto—a substantial 
portion; and in comparing the Syriac translation of them 
with the Greek original, we have the assistance of the first 
division of Part I of Prebendary Miller's Textual Commentary 
upon the Holy Gospels! This portion of the great work, 
which Miller planned, but did not live to finish, consists of 
the fourteen chapters, which we propose to examine. In all 
places, where the rival schools of criticism differ in the read- 
ings which they prefer, the evidence of Manuscripts, Versions, 
and Fathers is set forth, fully and impartially, by the 
lamented author; but it was not part of his design to quote 
readings, which have never been adopted by any of the lead- 
ing critics; we must therefore supplement Miller’s annota- 
tions by those given in Tischendorf’s Novum Testamentum, in 
order to discover how far the Traditional Greek Text is sup- 
ported by the Peshitto, and in what readings the latter agrees 
with the text of codex B. 

3. Here we wish to state distinctly that by the ‘ Traditional 
Greek Text’ of the New Testament, we mean the text which 
has been handed down to us by and in the Catholic Church, 
and which is contained in the mass of copies and is attested 
by ecclesiastical writers*. We do not necessarily mean the 
‘Textus Receptus.' Everybody knows that the latter is only 
a text, found in a particular edition, to which this title was 
‘assigned by the editor. This text has no authority whatever 
beyond that of the few MSS., on which it ultimately rests >. 

1 A Textual Commentary upon the Holy Gospels largely from the use of 


materials, and mainly on the Text, left by the late John William Burgon, B.D., 
by Edward Miller, M.A., 1899. 

3 See The Traditional Text of the Holy Gospels vindicated and established, 
Burgon and Miller, 1896, p. § and passim; Revision Revised, p. 269 (xiii), 
with which compare p, 21, note 2. Miller indeed (op. cit. Tatroduction, 
p. vii) sets the Zertue Receptus in contrast to the texts of Tischendorf and 
others, but that he recognized that it possessed no inherent authority is clear 
from the words used in the Introduction to the Traditional Text, p. 5. The 

ph is from his pen, not Burgon’s. 

> The editions issued by the Elzevirs, of one of which the editor says 
* textum habes ab omnibus receptum’—whence the familiar appellation—are 
practically identical with the earlier editions of Stephens, and therefore rest 
on the MSS. Stephens employed. These MSS., for the most part, exhibited 
the readings which belong to the Traditional Greek Text. See more in 
Sorivener’s Introduction, ed. 4, vol. ii, chap. vii. 
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If, as in truth is the case, it coincides to a very large extent 
with the Traditional Greek Text, this fact alone, not the 
name ‘ Receptus,’ imparts any weight, or importance, to its 
readings. Yet in the heat of the controversy which followed 
the publication of The Revision Revised opponents were heard 
to sneer at the late Dean Burgon, as though he quoted the 
Teatus Receptue—or, which is practically the same thing, 
Lloyd’s Greek Testament—as an authority’. Burgon, who 
had devoted a lifetime to the textual problem, knew better 
than to show such ignorance. When he quoted the Zertus 
Receptus, or Lloyd, he did so because those editions give the 
readings of the Traditional Text of the Catholic Church. So 
far was he from a superstitious deference to those late forms 
of text, that he deliberately proposed, and intended to publish, 
a large number of emendations, in order to bring the current 
text into harmony with that of the majority of MSS. and 
the readings of the Fathers *. 

4- We now proceed with our examination, setting down 
first the reading of the Traditional Text, then comparing with 
it the reading of codex B, and noting to which side the sup- 
port of the Peshitto inclines. In a few cases some other 
Greek readings are added. 


St, Matraew, i—xiv. 


Title. Td xara Mar@aitoyv “Aytoy EvayyéAtop. 
Some MSS. EvayyeAtoy xata Mar@aiop. 
B Kara Mad@atov. 
Pesh. wbsoe Jlosois hesps ariqyo/ the Holy Gospel, the 
Preaching of Mattat. 
I. 1. Pesh. gsog represents Aavd of the majority, or perhaps 
Aaved of B &c., but not Aafid of Textus Receptus. 
5. Boof: so Pesh. JS>, but B Boes. 
6. Aavid 85 Bacve’s: Pesh. and B om. o Bacrrevs. 
4. "Aod: 80 Pesh. heo/, but B Acad. 
1 Several years afterwards the same charge was brought against the Dean 
by Dr. Salmon in Some Thoughts on the Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament, see pp. 3 and 4. For Miller's reply see The Present State af the 


Textual Controversy respecting the Holy Gospels, pp. 24-26. 
* See Appendix to this essay, 
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10. "Apov: 80 Pesh. os, but B Apws. 

15. MarOdy: Pesh. Axo seems to represent MaG6ay of B* ’. 

The evidence of the Peshitto with reference to variations in the 
spelling of some other names is not adduced, because it is not 
certain in these cases what forms of the Greek it really supports. 

18. “H yévyyors is probably supported by Pesh. os. ; B yeveors. 

prnorevOecions yap: Pesh. and B om. yap. 

25. Auris Tov rpwrdroxov: 80 Pesh., but B om. 

II. 11. EWSov 70 wa:diov: so Pesh. with B and most, but Text. 
Recept.’ and a few authorities efpoy 7. x. 

17. ‘Yo ‘Iep.: B and, as it seems, Pesh.® d:a. 

18. @pjvos xat xAavOuds. B om. Opnv. x.; Pesh., having only 
J.as, may be held to support the omission. 

19. Kar’ dvap daiverar: B hau. x. ov., which is the order of the 
Peshitto, but is also a natural Syriac order; it is, however, 
supported by 8D and others and the Latin. 

ar. "HAGev, B econAGev. Pesh. here ju? , but at v. 20 NAS is 
used for the compound verb. ; 

23. Nafapér: Pesh. ie, though with different vowels, gives 
final 6, as many uncials and cursives read, against Text. Recept., 
Bmai and others. 

III. 3. ‘Yd: Pesh, as it seems dia (see ii. 17), 80 B. 

6. ’Ev ro "lopddvy: B and Pesh. add worapw. 

". TS Barrio av’rod: Bom. avrov; so Pesh., but seems to have 
read epxopevous Barricbyva, cp. Luke iii, 12. 

11. Barrifw tpas is the order of Pesh. against B; but being 
the natural order of the Syriac it is, perhaps, not clear evidence 
of reading. 

12. ’AzroOnxnv: Pesh. and B add avrov. 

14. B omits "Iwavvys, Pesh. reads as the majority. 

16. Kai Barrw Geis: Pesh. and B Barres de. 

Ev6is dvéBy is the order in B and Pesh. B omits airg, which 
is found in the majority and Pesh. 

IV. 3. Kai rpoveAOav airé 6 rwepdfwv elev. Pesh. omits avra, 
and reads «rev avrw with B &c. 

5. ‘Iornow: Pesh. probably eornoey as B. 

g. Tatra, rdyra co. Séow: 80 Pesh. against B. 


1 Cp. Libso for Maréér, Luke iii. 24. ? See preceding page. 
* Versions, including the Syriac, cannot be relied on for evidence in all 
cases as to the particular preposition in the Greek original, but the Peshitto 


seems usually to have rendered tx by q28, and da by ©, or pad. 


shag: 
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10. ’Oriow pov: Pesh. with B and Text. Recept. omit, against 
the majority. 

12. ’Axovoas 5¢ 5 "Incots: so Pesh.; Bom. o Incovs. 

13. Here B* reads Nafapa, see il. 23. 

Karepvaovp in the majority, but pow 46 in Pesh. corresponds 
to xapapvaoup of B. 

16, ElSe das péya; Pesh. Jiu fad Jioras, which seems to 
represent the order of B. 

18. Iepurarév S¢ (sine addit.) Pesh. with B and the majority, 
but Text. Recept. and some cursives add o Incovs. 

23. “Odny rqv Tadraiav: Pesh. JLSy ossas, which agrees with 
ev oAn ty T'aAcAate, the reading of B; but Pesh. adds the o Iyaovs, 
which B omits. 

24. Pesh. has and before Sa:porLozdvous, which B omits. 

V. 4,5. Pesh. has the verses in the usual order, which is also 
that of B and nearly all authorities. 

g. Adroi viol is the reading of the majority and of B, Pesh. seems 
to omit the avro: with & and some others. 

11. ‘PHya, which B omits, is expressed in Pesh. 

Wevddpevor: 80 Pesh. with B and nearly all authorities. 

13. BAnOqvae ew, xai xarar.; 80 Pesh. weghho sad Johaly, but 
perhaps the idiom would hardly allow another rendering. B saad 
efw, OM. Kat. 

22. Eixy: so Pesh. and the majority; B omits. 

25. "Ev rq 680 per’ airov. Pesh., in the order of B, per’ avrov 
_ @ ty.0bw. Pesh. has the second ce zrapade@, which B omits. 

27. Pesh. with B and others omits rots dpxaios, which Text. 
Recept. reads. 

28. After éri6vypjoco. B and the majority read avryy, others 
avrns; some omit; Pesh. has the pronoun. 

30. BAnOg «ls yeevvay: so Pesh. Say; B es yeevvay areAn. 

31. 9 in Pesh. probably expresses or, which B omits. 

32. “Os ay aroAvoy: B was o aroAvwr, 80 Pesh. 

"Os day dwroAeAupevny yapnor is exactly expressed in Pesh.; B o 
amroAeAvupevyy yapnoas: a few authorities amit the clause and porxarat. 

39. Ti defidy cov. Pesh. expresses cov, which & and others 
omit. B reads it with the majority. 

44. Evdoyeire robs xatapwpévous tuads: Bom.; Pesh. gas ao530 
yond ie, and bless him who curseth you. 

Kanés rotetre trois pucovow tas: Bom.; Pesh. has the words 
with and prefixed. T. R. and a few cursives rots purotrras. 
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Tov ernpeaf{ovrwy das, cai: 80 Pesh.; B om. 

47. Pidovs in the majority, Pesh. and B adeAdovs. 
TeAGvac: 80 Pesh.; B eOyixor. 
Otrw (or -ws) in the majority, but Pesh. with B ro avro. 

48. ‘O éy rots otpavots: Bo ovpanos. Tischendorf quotes the 
Peshitto for the former, but the evidence is doubtful. Toy év ros 
ovpavois, V. 16, and 6 ovpdyios, vi. 14, are each rendered by 
[sams ; in neither place is there any variation in the Greek. 

VI. x. "EXenpooivny of the majority (not B) is almost certainly 
intended by Pesh. J.09), the regular word for édenpoovvy. Sixato- 
ovvy is rendered by Jhasjo. 

4. Pesh. reads with the majority atrés before droduce:, and the 
concluding words év r@ davepp. B omits both. 

5. Ipocedxy, €oy: 80 Pesh. with the majority against B. 

“Ore daéyovor. Pesh. bas ¢ = or, but it may be inserted 
idiomatically ; B om. 

6. ’Ev rp davep@: 80 Pesh, as majority; B om. 

12, ‘Adienev. Pesh. gaan, ddijxaper, as B. 

13. Pesh. has the Doxology with the majority against B, but 
omits dui according to the best MSS, | 

15. Ta raparrdpara aitay om, Pesh. and a few against majority 
with B, 

16, Pesh. has ¢ = ore: see ver. 5; B om. 

18, "Ev r@ davepd, added by Text. Recept., though not part of the 
Traditional Text, is omitted by Pesh. with B and the majority. 

20. Ovdé: so Pesh. and the majority, but & and Curet, xax. 

21. ‘Ypiv ... dpov: so Pesh.; Boov .,.. cov. 

22, ‘O éfOarpds Pesh. with the majority; B adds cov. 

"Eay oty Pesh. and majority, including B; & and Curet. omit. 

24. Mappovg Text. Recept., mcst MSS. papwva, 20 Pesh. 

25. Kat ri wfyre: so Pesh. with the majority; B and others 
) Tu 7, S and others om. 

32. Pesh. with the majority reads otpdvios, which is omitted by 
, Old Latin and Curetonian. The Lewis palimpsest is defective 
in the latter part of ch. vi. 

33. Baowrciav rod Geot: so Pesh. with the majority; B om, 

VII. 2. Here again (cp. v. 48) Tischendorf quotes Pesh., as though 
wwolkso necessarily represents perpyOjoera, the reading of B 
and the great majority ; but it may stand for the variant dyri- 
perpyOjcerar, cp. \oray for dyruakécwow, Lk. xiv. 12, where the 
dvri is neglected, 
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5. Tv Soxdv éx rod dfGadpod cov. This, whether intentionally or 
not, is the order followed in Pesh. B ex 7. of. o. 7. Sox. 

8. weKSKSS in Pesh. (and so Cur.) seems to express the pres. 
avovyeras of B. 

9. Tis dor 2 3. dvO., dv day alrjoy. Pesh. Jing, yants ats 
woo dfes?, which implies cory, but not édy ; both are omitted by B. 

10. Kat éay exactly the alo of Pesh.; B 7 xat. 

12. Pesh. omits oty with slight support, against the majority. 

13, 14, ‘H wvAy bis; so Pesh. with majority including B, 
Westcott and Hort omit. 

14. Ti Pesh. and most MSS.; B* and others or. 

15. Pesh. with B omits 8 after rpooéyere. 

16. SradvAq: B cradvdas, for which Tischendorf quotes Pesh.; 
but the evidence is doubtful, for the pl. }aas may represent the 
collective force, which oragvA} often has, see Grimm’s (Thayer) 
and Blomfield’s Lexx. to the Gk. T., s, v. 

1g. Ilay, as the majority; but ovy is added by some Greek MSS. 
and the Curetonian. 

24. ‘Opouwow airdv. Pesh, reads opowfyoera as B. 

29. Oi ypopparets: Pesh. and B add avrwv. Lachmann with 
Pesh. against B adds xai of Dapicator. 

VIII. 2. "EAOav of the majority was probably read by Pesh.; 
cp. rendering of ver. 19, rpomeAPov = ©:8. B xpoced Boy. 

3. “Hwaro atrot 6 "Incois: so Pesh. with the majority; B omits 
& ‘Tyoots. 

5. Eloe\Oévre 5¢ airé. Text. Recept. and a few MSS. with 
Pesh. against B have ro "Incoi. 

Kazrepvaovp, see iv. 13. 

4, Pesh. om. xai with B. 

8. Adyw: so Pesh. with the majority, including B. Text, 
Recept. Adyov. 

9. ‘Yao éfovoiay: #0 Pesh, with the majority, but B adds 
TATTOPLEVOS. 

10. ObdSe ev 7H “TopairA rocatryv xictw: 80 Pesh., but B rap’ 
ovden roo. mur. ev 7. Io. 

13. Kai as: Pesh. omits xae with B. 

‘O wats atrov: so Pesh.; Bom. avrov, Pesh. and the majority 
(including B) év rq apo. éxetvy, where Lachmann reads amé ris dpas 
éxeivys. 

15. Atyxdve airo: so B and the true text of Pesh., but Pesh, 
Edd. and a few MSS. ,ooms, avrors, Greek MSS, are divided, 
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21. Tay pabyrav atrod: so Pesh.; B om. avrov. 
25. Ol pabyroi: Bom., Pesh. soropsadlh, his disciples. 
“‘Hyas: so Pesh. ; B om. 

27. ‘Yxaxovovow atr¢ is also the order of Pesh. ; B transposes. 

28. Tepyeoqvov: Tadapyvev B, so Pesh. 

29. Bom. ’Incov, against Pesh. 

31. "Eitpefov: 80 Pesh.; B amocreiov. 

32. Pesh. Jsohuas, ers Tous xorpous, a8 B. 

IX. 2. ’Addwvrar, perfect, see Winer’s Gr., xiv. 3 a. Pesh. 
qfasia is possibly the present adievrar-as B, but cp. the various 
Syriac renderings at Lk. vii. 43, 47, 48. 

Sot ai duaprias cov in the majority, 80 Pesh., Boou a: avapriat. 

4. ‘Idv in the majority, B and Pesh. edus. 

"Ypets évOvpetoGe: Pesh. omits vers with B. 

5. Pesh. perhaps supports advevrar, see ver. 2. 

Xov in B and the majority ; Pesh. ys cov, as Text. Recept. 

6. "Evyepbeis: B eyetpe, for which Tischendorf quotes Pesh., where 
sane pos certainly favours the reading of B, but may be only 
due to the Syriac idiom. 

8. "E@avpacev: B efoBnOycayv, so Pesh. 

11. Eloy: Pesh. esse), dicunt, represents (perhaps) e\eyor of 
B, but a well supported v.1. is o220/ , dixerunt. There are some 
variations of order in the Greek of the second clause: Pesh. agrees 
with the majority and B. 

12. ‘O 8 ‘Incots dxovoas elev airois : 80 Pesh.; B om. Inoovs and 
avrots. 

13. Eis perdvovav: B and Pesh. omit. 

14. Nyorevouey rodAd: 80 Pesh.; B om. zoAXa. 

17. "AmoAotvra: Pesh. edt’, in the same form as the two 
‘preceding verbs, seems to express the present aro\Avvra of B. 

18. Els €AOwv. Pesh. has [ rege | DiO ew [Laos/] jl’; by com- 
parison of the rendering of viii. 2, it may be inferred that the trans- 
lator read ets zpoceA Our, the reading of B, or, perhaps, ris poo: 

Aéywv: Pesh. omits y=ort, which is read in the majority and B. 

22. Pesh. has the ‘Incots, which Tischendorf with & omits. 

23. Aéyet atrois: B eAcyer, omitting avros: Pesh. yoo o0l6, 
‘which seems to represent eAcyev avrois. 

26. Pesh. with the majority has atry. 

32. “AvOpwrov xwddvy: Pesh. hase, omitting avOpwmrov as B. 

33. [ "Or] ovdérore : Pesh. poke J, without 9, certainly rou 
the-omission of or: in the majority of MSS., including B. 
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34. This verse is contained in Pesh., as in almost all authorities, 
including B. 

35. "Ev ro AaG: B and Pesh. omit. 

36. “EoxvApévor: 80 most MSS. and B, but Pesh. co@ gol! seems 
to represent exAeAvyevor of other MSS. and Text. Recept. 

X. 2. Kati "IaxwBos: Pesh. with B; the majority omit xa. 

3. AcBBatos 6 trucAnGeis Gaddaios: so Pesh., but B omits AcBB. 


o ertxAn6. . 


4. Kavavirys. Pesh. js represents xavayaos of B. 

8. Before or after Aer. xadap., B, Text. Recept., and others insert 
vexpous eyeipere; 80 Pesh. (ed. Schaaf.), but the MSS. omit. 

10. ‘PdBdovs: thus many uncials and cursives, but Pesh. \\aa 
sing. with B and others | 

’Eorw is expressed by Pesh., B omits. 

12. Pesh. as B and the rest, without the addition in & and the 
Latin. 

14. "Efepyspevor: so Pesh., cp. the rendering of Mark xi. 19; 
B adds efw. 

Tov xovwoprov 7. 705. in B and the majority; Pesh. gs | a 
@,5 represents 7. xov. ex 1. trod: of 8 and Latin, ep. the rendering of 
Acts xiii. 51. 

19. AoOjoera: yap tpiv ev exeivy ty dpg ti AaAjoere (or -yre): 
so Pesh. and B; a few omit. 

23. For dAAnv or érépay the evidence of the Peshitto is uncer- 
tain; the same Syriac is sometimes used for the former, sometimes 
for the latter, cp. Matt. iv. 21 and vi. 24. 

33. Pesh. seems to confirm airov xéye of the majority; B xayw 
avrov. 

XI. 2. Avo réy pa@yray airod: B (with Pesh.) d&a 7. pad. avr. 

5. Kal before ywAoi, xwdoi, and mrwyoi, which some omit, is 
found in Pesh., also before vexpo: with B and others, but against 
the majority. 

8. "Ey padaxois ivarios: B omits czars, also cicly at the end 
of the verse. Pesh. reads both. 

g. ‘[dety ; rpopyrny ; so Pesh., but B has xpodyryv dew ; 

10. Otros yap: so Pesh., but B omits yap. Pesh. has &¢ xara- 
oxevace. with B and the majority. 

15. ’Axovew, which B omits, is read by Pesh. 

16. Ev dyopats xaOnpévors: Pesh. has xa@npevors first, as B, and 
reads ev [17] ayopa as D and some cursives. 

Tots éraipots avray: so Pesh. as Text. Recept. against B, 
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17. "EOpyvycapey iyiv: so Pesh.; B omits vv. 

19. Tay réxvwv abras: Bt. epywy av., and so Pesh. 

21. Xopafiy and ByOcoida are favoured by Pesh.; B XopaLew, 
Bybcaday. 

g7r00@ : KaOypevot, which is added in 8 and others, is not in Pesh. 

23. Kazepyaovp: see note on iv. 13. 

xatapiBacOynoy : 80 Pesh. with the majority; B xaraByoy. 

yevopevas ev coi: this is the order of Pesh., but B e& cos yev. 

guevvay: B exewev, and Pesh. has fem. sing. in agreement with 
Sodom. 

26. ’Eyévero etSoxia: this is the order of Pesh., but B has evdoxca 
eyev. 

XII. 3. "Eveivace: so the majority with B and Pesh., but some 
add avros. 

For Aavid see note on i. 1. 

4. “Ed¢ayev: so Pesh. with the majority, but B edayov. 

Otis: Pesh. sing., as B, but lsa.X, bread, for dprovs precedes. 

8. tov caBBarov: so Pesh. with the majority, but Text. Recept. 
and some cursives prefix xai. 

10. "Hy: so the majority; B omits; Pesh. and others yy exe. 

It. Tis éora: case cisco recognizes an eora: [or ears], which 
a few omit, against the majority, including B. 

14. Oi 8 Dapwaior cvpBovrov ZdaBov Kat’ airod éfeAOdvres in 
the majority, but B and Pesh. transpose efeA0. Se or Dap. cup f. er. 
K. QUT. 

15. "OxAoe was read by Pesh.; B omits. 

22. HpoonvéxOn atta Sarpovi{ouevos tupdds cai xwpds: 80 the 
majority, but B and Peshitto zpoonveyxay avrw SaiporvLopevov 
tup ov Kat Kwoov. 

“Qore rov tupAdy xai xwddv: so the majority, but Pesh. and 
afew transpose r. kw. x. rud. kal AaA.: B omits r. ru. xox and Kaz 
before AaXew: Pesh. omits the latter xa:, but the construction is 
different. | 

25. Band others omit 6 ’Iycots: Pesh. read it with the majority. 

27. ‘Ypav écovrat xptrai: the order of the majority, with which 
Pesh. 39 yaad ov agrees. B xprras eo. vp. 

28. "Ev IIvevpare @eod éyw, the order of the majority, including 
'B; so Pesh.; many cursives eyw ev Tvevpart @eov. 

31. Tots dvOpwros at the end of the verse is omitted by B but 
read by Pesh. : 

32.-"Ev 7@ viv ald in the majority,B rovrw rw awy: Pesh. 
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seems to have had rw aw rovrw, as a few MSS. read, but 
Joo beoSso stands for ey 7G viv alin, Titus ii. 12; cp. 2 Tim. 
iv. 10, 
35- @yoavpod: so the majority with B and Pesh.; others add 
TNS Kapdtas. 
38. ‘“Arrexpiyoay: B adds avrw: Pesh. od eile 2+» Ghd, 
amexpiOnoay . . . Neyovres avtw. 
Kai Papicaiwy: so Pesh., B omits. 
40. "Eora: Pesh., as the majority, without xa! following, which 
is added by D. 
44. ‘Emurrpéjw eis rov ofxdv pov is also the order of Pesh., but 
B has es 7. oux. ps. seal pi 
46. "Er 6¢... ddeApoi adrod. B omits 8, x> omits avrov, Pesh. 
read both. 
47- Pesh. has this verse, which B omits. 
ATIT. 1. Ad, dro: B omits; Pesh. read Se, and azo, or ex. 
9. ’Axove: 80 Pesh., B omits. 
11. Elrev adrois: so Pesh. with B and the majority. s omits 
avTots. 
14. Avrots in the majority; Pesh. had ex’ avros, as D and 
others, or ev, the reading of a few MSS. 
15. Tots wot in the great majority, but Pesh. read ros wow 
avrwv bis, which has little support. 
16. Ta dra ipav: so Pesh.; B omits vuwv. 
17. Pesh. read ydp, which & and a few omit. 
22. Tov aiwvos rovrov: so Pesh.; B omits rovrov. 
23. Tyv ynv tiv xadyv: this is the order of Pesh., but it is the 
natural order of the Syriac. B and others ryv xaAnv yyy. 
24. Sarefpovre: Pesh. %5)} is the oreipayre of B. 
28. Oi dé dotAo.: so Pesh.; B omits. 
31. Pesh. as the majority with B; eAaAnoe for rapéOnxey in D 
and others. 
33- Avrots: N and others add Aeywy: Pesh. as the majority. 
34. Oix: I without pro almost proves that Pesh. read ovx, and 
not ovder of B and others. 
35- [lpo¢yrov: so Pesh., & adds Hoaov. 
Koopov: B omits, Pesh. reads it. 
36. ‘O "Incots: Bomits; Pesh. has it after rore at the beginning 
of the verse. 
Ppicov: B diacadyooy: dp. seems to be intended by wa® of 
Pesh., cp. axgo/ for dueoddycay in xviii. 31. 
Q2 
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37. Pesh. had adrots, which B omits. 

40. Tovrov: so Pesh., B omits. 

43. “Axovew: so Pesh., B omits; cp. ver. 9. 

44. IIdAw: so Pesh., B omits. 

Kai rdyra doa exes wAct: Pesh. omits xa, and has the order 
wwe 3. 0. exer, Which agrees with B's text. 

45.» AvOpumy épirdpy: Pesh. Jew). Jere, B omits av6p. 

46.*Os eipdv: Pesh. won/ e-? 92 seems to represent the 
reading of B evpwy de. 

51. Aéyet abrois 6 "Inoots: Pesh. and the majority; B omits. 

Kvpte: B omits, Pesh. has ed, Our Lord. 

52. Eis riv Bacweiav: B rn BacAew: Pesh. Laas probably 
represents the former, but it is not certain. 

55. "Iwoys: this (or rather Iwoy) was the reading of Pesh. with 
the majority. B Iwond. 

57-.Tq warpidit avrov: B omits avrov. In Pesh. oks..s0, o& 
certainly expresses either avrov, or the v. 1. dia. 

. KIV. 3. Pesh. reads adrov, which B omits. 
Kai ero év pvAaxg: this is also the order of Pesh., but might 
represent the v. 1. areOero: B has ev dudAaxy arebero. 

4. Aird 6 "Iwdvvys is also the order of Pesh., but B transposes 
o I. and avr. 

6. Teverinv 82 dyopévwv: B yevervors Se yevopevois: a few yeve- 
cw Se yevonevwy: Pesh. ops hud eo? Joo: .2, which favours 
some case of yevoyevos: cf. the rendering of f7yov airy jpépay by 
Jaoas woropas in Esther ix. 17. 

9. Pesh. read eAvm7Oy 5 Baorre’s, da S82 rots dpxovs, as the 
majority; B Avrnfes o B. dia rt. op. 

12. ”Hpavy ro copa, xat away airo in the majority; B rrwpa 
and avrov. Pesh. ogas ose ode favours tropa, and omits 
avto or avrov, but reads his corpse. 

13. Kai dxovoas: B axovoas de, which is supported by Pesh. go. 

14. Pesh. has 6 ‘Inoots, which B omits. 

15- Ot padyrai airov: so Pesh.; B omits avrov. 

*ArdAvoov: a few authorities add ovy, but not Pesh. 

18. Avrovs dde: 80 Pesh.; B woe avrovs. 

19. AaBwv in the majority and B., but Pesh. and a few xa 
AaBowv. 

22. Kal etOdws qvdyxacey 6 “Incoits rots pabyras atrod. B and 
others with Pesh. omit Inoovs. A few omit evfews and & and 
several avrov: Pesh. reads both. 
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24. Mégov ris Oadaooys Fv: so the majority; Pesh. Loo flaw 
Ikggo Jlop go? Ix5/ so, which agrees with B's reading radius 
wodAous aro THS YNS atretxe. 

25. "AmjAe in the majority, B Ae, which seems to be supported 
by JL? of the Peshitto, for anA6e is generally rendered by Sx). 

‘O "Incots, which B omits, is read in Pesh. 

26. Kai iddvres atroy of pabyrai: B ot Se pabyras dovres avror : 
Pesh. as the majority, but reading his disciples. 

27. Adrois 6 ’Incots in nearly all MSS.; B o Inc. avros: a few 
omit o Incovs: Pesh. has but Jesus at once spake with them. 

28. Air@ 6 Tlérpos ele .. . mpds oe eAOciv: B o Terpos acrev 
avrw, ehOev mpos oe, which readings correspond to slo 5 Laxo 
yhod Jl? us yano ... od in Pesh. 

29. ’EXOety is represented by Jhlsy of Pesh.; B xa: nrGev. 

30. “Aveyov ioxupov: B omits wryupoy, Pesh. reads it. 

33- EAOdrvres rpocextvycay: 80 Pesh.; B omits e\Oorres. 

34. Tevvynoapér: B, but not Pesh., prefixes eis. 

36. IlapexaAevy airdv: so Pesh.; B omits avron 


5. In examining the character of the Peshitto in fourteen 
chapters, we have noted the readings of the version in two 
hundred and forty-three verses or places; but several of 
these readings have no importance for the purpose in hand. 
In not a few cases the evidence of the Peshitto is doubtful. 
In others, where the witness is clear, the Greek readings, 
which are attested by the Syriac, have no direct connexion 
_ with the subject of our inquiry. An instance of the latter 
class of passages is Matt. ii. 11, where the agreement of the 
Peshitto with B is of no significance, for the majority of MSS. 
of all ages supports the same reading, while only a very few 
have the alternative reading of the Textus Receptus. We 
exclude therefore the seventy-six following places :— 

Title, i. 1; i. 11,233 ll. 11; lv. 138,18; v. 4, 5,9, 11, 13; 
27, 28, 31, 39, 48; vi. 5b, 15, 16, 18, 20, 22b, 24, 323; Vil. 
2, 5, 12, 13,16, 19, 293 vill. 5, 8,13 b, 15; ix. 2, 5,6, 11 bis, 
18, 22, 26, 33, 34, 36; x. 8, 12, I4b, 19, 23; xL 5, 10 b, 
16, 21b; xii. 3, 8, 10, 11, 22 b, 28, 32, 35, 40; xill. II, 14, 
15, 17, 31, 33, 35. 523 xiv. 15b, 19, 22. 
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The remaining one hundred and sixty-seven passages form 
two groups; (I) those in which the Peshitto supports the 
readings of the majority of Greek MSS., (II) those in which. 
the Peshitto supporte the readings of codex B. 

I. i. 5, 7, 10,188, 25; Ul. 213 il. 14, 163 iv. 9, 12, 23, 
243 V. 11, 22, 25b, 30, 32b, 44 ter, 47b; vi. 1, 4 bis, 5 a bis, 
6, 13, 21, 22 8, 25, 33; Vil. g, 10, 143 Vill. 2, 3, 9, 10, 13, 
21, 25 bis, 27, 29, 313 1x. 2, 12, 14, 23; X. 3, TO, 14, 333 XI. 
8 bis, 9, 10a, 15, 16, 17, 21, 23 bis, 26; xii. 4, 15, 25, 27, 31, 
38, 44, 46, 47; xili. 1,9, 16, 22, 23, 28, 34, 35, 36 bis, 37, 40, 
43, 44 8, 45, 51 bis, 55, 573 xiv. 3 bis, 4,10, 14, 15a, 18, 25, 
26, 27, 29, 30, 33, 34, 36. 

II. i. 6,15, 18b; ii. 17, 18, £93 tii. 3, 6, 7, 12, 16 bis; iv. 
3, 5, 10, 13 b, 16, 23; Vv. 25 a, 328, 47 bis; vi. 12; vii. 8, 9, 
15, 24, 29; Vill. 5, 7,13, 28, 32; ix. 4 bis, 5, 8, 13, 17, 18, 
32, 35; X. 2,4, 10; Xi. 2, 5, 16, 19, 23 bis; xii. 4, 14, 22 a, 
38; xiii. 24, 44 b, 46; xiv. 6, 12, 13, 22, 24, 25, 28. 

Several of the verses, which are cited, involve more than 
one distinct point in the evidence ; they are therefore neces- 
sarily entered in the summary under more than one head. 
Some of the verses, which are excluded, may be thought to 
contain evidence of the connexion of the Peshitto with the 
majority of the MSS. on the one side, or with cod. B on the 
other. We have preferred in all cases of doubt to exclude 
the verse, rather than to seem to overstate the case; but a few 
instances more or less would make no real difference in the 
general result, which is as follows :— 

In fourteen chapters the readings of the Peshitto are found 
to support the Traditional Greek Text in one hundred and 
eight places, and the Text of codex B in sixty-five places— 
more than half the number. 
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II. 


1. It is not our intention in this essay to pursue our in- 
vestigations beyond the Holy Gospels. Questions concerning 
the value of the evidence of the Peshitto are limited to those 
books for the present; when Curetonian Epistles and a Lewis 
Acts have been discovered, a wider field will be opened up ; but 
the results we have already obtained, and the considerations 
to follow, are, we think, sufficient in amount and weight to 
stamp the character of the Peshitto as a whole. These results 
will by some be received with surprise; yet Westcott and 
Hort have already said ' :— 

‘ Nevertheless the two texts are not identical. In a con- 
siderable number of variations the Vulgate Syriac? sides with 
one or other of the Pre-Syrian texts against the Antiochian 
Fathers and the late Greek text, or else has a transitional 
reading, which has often, though not always, some Greek 
documentary attestation.’ 

The first two assertions in this quotation are, on the whole, 
confirmed by our examination of the text of Matt. i-xiv. The 
last assertion is somewhat vague, but appears intended to 
mean that the Peshitto readings form a connecting link 
between the texts which the writers call respectively 
‘Pre-Syrian’ and ‘ Antiochian and late. To complete our 
investigation, we will now collect from the same chapters of 
St. Matthew those places in which the Peshitto witnesses 
to independent readings, as distinguished from those in which, 
as we have already seen, it supports either codex B or the 
Traditional Greek Text. We will add in each case a com- 

1 New Test., Introd., § 189 
* By which ‘they mean the Peshitto. As has often been pointed out, this 


epithet expresses the reception and popularity of this version, but assumes 
a theory about its origin which is still a subject of discussion. 
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parison with the Curetonian and the Lewis! MSS., and give, 
where necessary or desirable, confirmatory readings, especially 
those of D, and the evidence of the Old Latin; but we shall 
not attempt to exhibit the attestations in full: space would 
not permit, and the reader can verify our conclusions from 
the pages of Tischendorf. 


2. St. Matruevw, i-xiv. 


I. 20. Om. i8ov, also ii. 1, and often. As the use of Joy, Jo, is in 
accordance with Syriac idiom, it is difficult to believe that a trans- 
lator would fail to employ the particle, if ov were before him in 
his Greek MS. Sometimes, but not often—e. g. xii. 49—Jo, lo, is 
introduced, where there is no wdov in the Greek. Cur. and Lp. 
omit at i. 20, but at il. 1 read and bo. 

23. MeO’ jpdy 4 @eds, vos! Gar, Our God is with us, but owr 
may be intended to express 6. Cur. and Lp.as Pesh., but trans.s /. 

25. "Eyivwoxev: Pesh. osaas, éyyvw airy, the reading of D and 
the Old Latin. Cur. and Lp. different. 

II. 1. Om. i8ov, see i. 20. 

Tis "lovdaias, Joo? pur Mur, Bethlehem of Judah (so Cur. 
and Lp.) as ver. 6, and so ver. 5. 

5. Om. air@: so x> Chrys. (codd. Moscuenses 3), but not Cur. 
and Lp. 

6. Om. y7, Pesh. Cur. Lp. 

8. Elev: Pesh. adds .ooS, avrows, with Cur. and Lp. Pesh. 
has the order 7. 7. arasdcov axpiBws: so Cur.; Lp. omits axprBus. 

’"Eravy 6€ evpyre, drayyeiaré por, oh cowokuaals foo 
wolas, And when ye have found him, come tell me. It is doubtful 
if the translator had avrov, but probable that he read Sevre. Cp. 
xXviil. 6, where deire Bere is rendered quhw evil. Cur. and Lp. 
as Pesh. 

11. Pesh. opvpvav xo A{Bavov. So Cur. and Lp. 

13. Om. idov, see i. 20; so Cur. and Lp. 

14. O 8& éeyepOeis: Pesh. Cur. Lp. But Joseph arose. This is 
hardly to be reckoned a v.?.; probably the name is added for 
clearness ; yet it is supported by Old Latin MSS. — 


? I shall use thé symbol Zp., which I employed six years ago when writing 
in the Critical Review, to indicate the palimpsest discovered and published 
by Mrs. Lewis. Every one calls the companiun text the Curetonian, after ite 
discoverer. Appellations which tend to confuse the Sinat Palimpsest with 
the Codex Sinatticus, may mislead some readers, S resembles S, the symbol 
of a tenth century MS. 


— Hee i 
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19. Tov ‘Hpwdov: Pesh. Cur. Lp. add rot Bacv\éws, having, as it 
seems, the same reading as in ver. I, and again omit lov. 

21. Joseph added, as ver. 14; not Cur. nor Lp. 

23. 323 sing., the Prophet, Pesh. Cur. and Lp. 

III. 3. Pesh. omits Aéyorros, with slight support. Cur. and Lp. 
read it. 

8. Kaprovs agffovs Pesh. with Cur. and Lp. 

10. “Hdy dé: Pesh. go? Jor, reading, as it seems, "Sot 84. Cur. 
Lp. Jovo, xat iSov. 

12. Pesh. reads dAwva, otrov, and doGyxny as if plurals; Cur. so 
reads the last two, Lp. the second only. All omit avrov after cirov. 

16. ’ISod omitted in Pesh., read in Cur. and Lp. 

IV. 1. Tod Uvevparos: Pesh. and Cur. add hagas, dywovrys, 
i.e. dyiov, but rather as an explanation than following a different 
reading. Lp. follows the Greek. All have the order umo r+. zvev. 
ets r. epnpov with & K. 

15. Pesh. omits xat before yf, and proceeds sas? bu3o/, which 
certainly looks like a reading 6dds, for the adverbial sense of the 
accusative éSsy would require a preposition before Jujo/. Cur. 
and Lp. read xat but have 5/ as Pesh. 

19. Aéye adrois: Pesh. and Cur. add Jesus’. ‘Ypas: Pesh. 
with D and Old Latin MSS. adds yeveoOa:: not Cur. nor Lp. 

20. Aixrva: Pesh. adds avrwy: so Cur. and Lp. 

23. Pesh. omits the second zacay: not Cur. nor Lp. 

24. |aisaks copie garulo ee BaD a>? em/; TOUS KAKWS 
€xovras . . . Kal Tots Pacdvors ovvexopevovs, the repetition of 
e/ suggesting that Pesh. read rots before Baoavos. Cur. and 
Lp. are different and diverge from the Greek. 

V.1. TSay 5€: Pesh. adds Jesus, as iv. 19; not Cur. nor Lp. 

11. Pesh. JlaNq.p> vbdS}oo fac Ibo No yaods. Three 
transpositions, as though reading xaf tpiv wav pyya rovnpov évexev 
€nod Wevddpevor. pHa wovnpoy is the usual Syriac order of noun 
and adjective, the other two changes are not required by the idiom 
and certainly suggest a different order in the Greek. Cur. and Lp. 
have xaf Syiv in the same position: the former certainly, the 
latter probably, omits fyya. Cur. has pevddnevr before &. éu.: 
Lp. omits it. 


1 It may be said with good reason that this addition is like that of Joseph 
in ii, 14 and 21, but Dr. Sanday treats the addition or omission of Jesus in 
xvi. 21 as a var. lect., see Append. p. 107. On the other hand, the case of 
copies, with which Dr. Sanday was dealing, is different from that of a Version. 
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12. Ope qogoor, Then rejoice, a8 though reading rére yaipere. Not 
Cur. nor Lp. 

17. Old editions of Pesh. omit the second 7A6ov. The true text 
agrees with the Greek, so also do Cur. and Lp. 

31. Pesh. Cur. Lp. omit dé. 

36. All transpose and add o>, as though reading rojoa éy 
airy play tpixa Neue } pédauvay. 

37. J Yo xai od od, Pesh. Cur. Lp. 

44. Pesh. yaad gly QoS, rq xarapwpévy Suds, in sing. Cur. 
and Lp. omit the clause. 

45. “Orc: Pesh. 9 om, He who. Pesh. also transposes dyadovs 
kat mwovnpovs. In each case P is supported by Cur. Lp. and some 
Old Latin MSS. 

VI. 1. Lpocéyere: Pesh. (not Cur. nor Lp.) adds 5¢, with & and 
others. : 

5. Pirodow: Pesh. and Cur. add orjvat, the Old Latin reading, 
and omit éordres. Lp. omits the verse. 

17. Pesh. transposes, Nao: 7d zpdowrdv cov, xal dreupar riyv 
xepaAyv gov. So Cur. Lp. is defective to viii. 3. 

18. y2s oo, airos drodwce cot, Pesh., not Cur. 

32. Ildvra yap ravra ra éOvy: so the true text of the Peshitto, 
but the old editions and some MSS. add hsaXog, rod xdopov. 
Cur. adds |xs{p, with the same meaning. Ole ydp: Pesh. (not 
Cur.) de, with slight support. 

VII. 16. ew? ils ee, dis Se 7. xap. ad., Pesh. ; Cur. S00, ofv. 

VIII. 2. gu loin, Aerpds rs, Pesh. and Cur. 

3. Trav xdpa: Pesh. adds atrov with Cur. Lp. and &. 

4. KAN, to the Prieste, pl., Pesh. and Cur. The reading of Lp. 
is conjectural, and given as sing. by the Editors. 

To Sdpov: so Pesh., but a well supported v.72. is yiatan, thy 
gift. Cur. and Lp. have the gift. 

5. Pesh. adds ts, as ver. 2; so Cur. In Lp. there is a 
lacuna. 

8. Pesh. has oo Vorgd. The same construction is found in 
ver. 13. Probably in each case oo stands for the article and does 
not represent a reading éxetyos. Cur. and Lp. have also om, but 
here before the noun, ver. 13 after as Pesh., 

12. “ExBAnGyoovra: Pesh. \aaas, shall go forth; so Cur. and 
Lp. with &. 

14. Ilérpov: Pesh. yescaa?, Zivwvos, cp. Mark i, 29 in the 
Greek. So Cur. and Lp. 
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16. \SowOs?, Ta wvevpara airdy, Pesh., but Cur. and Lp. only 
ye ? » aura. 

23. waes ado 00. There is no Jesus in the Greek, but see 
note on ii. 14. Cur. and Lp. are both defective here. 

24. Airos d¢: Pesh. adds waes, Jesus, as in the preceding verse ; 
so vers. 26, 28, 32. Cur.is defective to x. 32. Lp. has not the 
addition, bere or below, but. is defective in the beginning of ver. 26. 

25. Kvpee: Pesh. hete, and ix. 28, xiii. 51, has \3x, Owr Lord, 
but the difference is rather of idiom than of reading. Lp. agrees 
with Pesh. Cur. is defective: at xiii. 51 both omit the word. 

26. Pesh. and Lp. the wind in the singular, with & and others. 

27. Pesh. and Lp. omit xai before of dvepor. 

29. Pesh. om. i8ov: cp. note on i. 20. 

32. Pesh. omits ido and the second yofpwy: 20 Lp., but there 
are many differences between the texts. 

33- Joo? perado, as though reading mdvra ra yevopeva: cp. the 
Syriac of xviii. 31. Lp. has so, zravra, but the rest is illegible. 

IX. 2. Pesh. om. i8ov, as viii. 29 above, Lp. is defective, here 
and the next two verses. . 

3. Kai idov, res r. y.: Pesh, tues 58 7. y. 

4. Elrey: Pesh. adds avrois, with D and some others. 

5. Pesh, seems to have ’Ad¢. coe ai duapriat gov, reading both cos 
and gov. Lp.the same, On ddéwvra or ddievrat see note on ix. 2, 
p. 202, 

6. Pesh, om. rére (with M) and has [2:ks0 oo, for which see 
note on viii. 8. Lp, reads rére but has p ood. 

10, Pesh. omits éyévero and reads airéy dvaxepeévov, with N*. 
It also omits xai iSov. Lp. is defective. 

15. For wevOciv Pesh, has pra, yncrevew, with D and Old 
Latin MSS. Lp. follows the Greek. 

16. Pesh. omits dé: so Lp. 

18. Pesh. om. iSov. Lp. Jovo, xai ov. 

19. Pesh. transposes, xat of pa@yrai abrod Kai nxoAovOncay aire, 
reading 3rd pers. pl. as E and some other copies. Lp. follows the 
Greek. 

28. kisac Ce 1, but perhaps as before (viii. 8) only the article 
is intended, of rudAot. So Lp. 

30. whOh) Jemx0, cal ebfis dvedyOnoav: so Lp. 

32. Adi0 tae ams 00, And as Jesus went forth, they 
brought, idov is omitted. Lp. omits iSov, but otherwise follows 
the Greek. 
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36. ’ISav 5é: Pesh. adds "Incots (not Lp.) with some support. 

37. Tore: Pesh. 0, xac: Lp. er, TOTe. 

X. 1. “Efowciay: Pesh. adds xara with E and others, but not Lp. 

oibcD0, xal padaxiay, wacay being omitted ; so Lp. 

2. ponrwly ee? \oorms?, "Exeivwv 82 Trav SisSexa. In Lp. the 
sentence is inverted, but there is no éxeivwy. 

4. Pesh. prefixes xal to Siwy, and reads thon, S‘carjuéa; 80 
Lp. Both omit xai before rapadevs. 

10. My: Pesh. and Lp. Yo, pndé. 

24. Addoxadov: Pesh, adds atrot with Lp. and &. 

25. Pesh. has always ecaiavs, Belzebub; so Cur. So -also 
Lp. here ; in the other places the MS. is defective. 

28. Kai before yvy7y is omitted by Pesh. and Lp. 

30. Pesh. adds ipéw after xepar7s. So apparently Lp., but the 
wording is different. 

XI. 5. Pesh. has xat before Xemrpoi, as well as the other nouns, 
So Cur. Lp. is defective here. 

14. Aéfac$a:: Pesh. adan, Séfacbe, as E and some cursives, 
but not Cur. nor Lp. 

‘20. Tore npgato: Pesh. adds Jesus. So Cur. Lp. is defective. 

21. Pesh. prefixes Jéq s216, and he was saying; Cur. fo, 
and he said; Lp. defective. 

mado. dy: Pesh, go? sao, The same occurs at Luke x. 13. It 

looks like a reading 8é¢, for dy is usually passed over in the Syriac 
rendering. Cur. as Pesh, Lp. is again defective, 

24. ward fis/, ASyw oor, Pesh., with slight support. Cur. 
omits the pronoun ; Lp. is defective. 

XII. 2. "Kovres: Pesh, adds atrovs with Cur. and Old Latin 
and some Greek MSS. Lp. is defective to ver. 7. 

§- Pesh. om. rots cdBBaow : so Cur. 

9. ‘ExetOev: Pesh. adds Jesus (not Cur.) with C and some 
others. 

10, Pesh, reads Kai vO pums mis: see note on i. 20: Cur, has 
ov and tis. 

11, Pesh. and Cur. omit rotro and read xpare?, éyeipe, with D and 
others. Lp. seems also to have the present tense, but is defective. 

13. Pesh, Kai ég€rewe riv xeipa atrod, and omits tyys. So Cur. 
and, as it seems, Lp., but the writing is in part defective. 

24, 27. See note on X. 25. 

30. $¢5.90 034430, a8 though they read oxopm wy cree So 
Cur. In Lp. the writing is lost. 


—_ 
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32. Pesh., with Cur. and Lp., év r@ aid péAXAovrs, but the repe- 
tition of the noun is almost required by the idiom. 

44. Seoupwyévoy: Pesh. prefixes xa: with Cur. Lp. & and others. 
46. For idov Pesh. has ol), 7AGov. Cur. and Lp. agree with the 
Greek, 

49. Pesh. xat, idov, of ddeX., repeating iSov, which is so often 
omitted, cp. i. 20, Cur. as Pesh., but Lp. has a different 
expression. 

KITT, 1. oso... was (cited by Tischendorf) exactly represent 
ténrOev xai éxa@yro, but participle and finite verb are often recolved 
into two finites, with or without copula. Lp. here omits and. 
Cur. agrees with Pesh. 

10. Pesh. adds adroi to of pabyrai, with Cur. Lp. and others. 

13. Pesh. \oossas at end of clause, as though reading Aada 
avrots: but inferences from order of words are somewhat doubtful. 
" Cur. and Lp. as Pesh. 

18. \ssfp Uke, riv rapaBodyv 70d orépparos. Cur, and Lp. 
agree with the Greek. 

23. Tov Adyov: Pesh. adds pov, wKN ss, and has the order dxovwv 
T. Xoy. pov. Cur. and Lp. have this order, but not pov. Old Latin 
q has verbum meum. : 

*Os 33 xaprodopet: Pesh. and Cur. J3)S o20, which perhaps 
represents 5é, the reading of A, rather than 87. Lp. has and then tt 
yreldeth, the Old Latin reading. 

28. Pesh. (against the majority, but with D and Qld Latin) has 
the order A€yovow (not efrov) air@ of SodAce: but it is a natural 
Syriac order. Cur. and Lp. as Pesh. 

29. Ov: piyrore: Pesh. baad», omitting ov, but Cur. and Lp. 
have it. The negative is implied in either reading. 

Pesh. (with slight support) dpa atrois xat (o/ ) 7. otrov. Cur. 
and Lp. transpose, xal tr. otrov dua air. 

30. Eis Séopas: Pesh. JK sc0h20 yo! ciate, yo. avra Seopas: 
so Cur. Lp. with Old Latin and some Greek MSS. 

32. Metfov trav: Pesh. p. rdyrwy ray. So Cur. Lp. and some 
Greek MSS. 

41. Tots vrovotvras: Pesh. Cur. Lp. all them which do. 

48. ‘AvaBiBdoavres: Pesh. adds airy, with some support. It 
has the xai, which some omit, and after xaicavres, proceeds aaa, 
ssa ans!” lato, they selected; and the good they put into 
vessels. Cur. and Lp. have airy and xai, but express the latter 
part of the verse differently. 
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54, 57- Pesh. for warpis has JKts—e20, city. So Cur.; also Lp. at 
ver. 54, at 57 it is defective '. 

XIV. 1. ‘Ev éxeivy: Pesh. adds 8€: so Cur. and, no doubt, Lp., 
but the writing is defective. 

4. At the end Pesh. adds JLAU/, wife; 80 Cur. but not Lp. 

6. \drsac Pre, dy péow Tay dvaxeévwv, cp. Mark vi. 22. So 
substantially Cur., but Lp. omits the clause. 

7. Opodsynoev: Pesh. lsas, sware, with slight support, but not 
Cur. nor Lp. 

8. Pesh., with Cur. and Lp., has She satd, Give me here. The 
order was perhaps altered for the sake of the Syriac idiom, but it 
is supported by the Greek of D. 

9. Pesh. adds at the end oN, to her, with Cur. ; so apparently 
Lp., but the word is illegible. 

13. Iej: Pesh. hasss, as if reading 54 fypas, but the same 
rendering of we{7 is found in Mark vi. 33. Cur. more literally 
Sey; Lp. is defective. 

15. Tovs dxAous: Pesh. adds haj}s, rav dvOpdwv, not Cur.; Lp. 
is defective. 

16. Pesh. omits "Inoods, with Cur, Lp. & and D. 

19. "Emi robs xéprous: Pesh. x57 Sau, on the ground, but Car, 
Jacod, Lp. hoses, to express the xdprovs. 

Jeias amen Jeimad) (WHO woopmrkbr ocopo, and 
gave to his disciples (omitting rovs dprovs) and the disciples set 
them before the multitudes. Cur. He brake the bread and gave to 
his disciples and his disciples gave to the multitudes ; so Lp.* Pesh. 
has some slight support from the Old Latin. 

21. Pesh. omits aoe’: so Cur.; Lp. is defective. 

24. Pesh. omits #57, with D and Old Latin MSS. It also has 
ogi lag Mass, Bacan{dpevov word. Most of Lp. is illegible. 
Cur. does not read 767 or uqgeo. Cur. and Lp. have and they were 
distressed, mas. pl. 

25, 26. biso bis, water, for THs Oardoons. Tyv OdrAaccav, looks 
like an early error for |sas, sea. Lp. is defective at ver. 25, and 


has jso. at ver. 26. Cur. has [iso ver. 25, kaa. ver. 26. 


1 The Syriac expresses a special meaning of the word—‘ native place,’ in 
general, hence ‘city.’ Besides instances in the Gospels, it is so used by Philo 
and Josephus; see Thayer’s Grimm’s Lezioon, Blomfield’s Lexicon to the 
Greek Testament, s.v. It would therefore be unreasonable to suppose that the 
Syriac had a reading wéaAcs. 

7 On \oo, which is read in Cur. as well as in Pesh., but not in Lp., see 
remark on the use of Oo, viii. 8, above. 
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26. Tischendorf quotes Pesh. for the inversion zepirarotvra ézi 7. 
OdX., but the order seems due to the Syriac idiom. Cur. and Lp. 
have the same order. 

29. ‘O de: Pesh., with E and others, adds "Incovs: not Cur. ; Lp. 
is defective here. 

31. ‘O Incots: Pesh. (es, our Lord, Cur. has Jesus, Lp. is 
defective. 

34. Pesh. sondage (the land) of Génésar. So Cur. and Lp. 

3. In our examination of the text of these fourteen chapters, 
we find one hundred and thirty-seven places where the render- 
ings in the Peshitto agree neither with the Greek Text of codex 
B, nor with that of the mass of Greek copies. In this number 
we do not include the variations in v. 17 and v1 32 a, because 
the true text of the Peshitto! is now found to be in agreement 
with the Greek ; nor viii. 4 b, because, though there is a well- 
supported reading ‘thy gift,’ the true text appears to be ‘the 
gift,’ as the Greek; nor the doubtful readings in vii. 8, 13, 
25, ix. 28, xiii. 54, 57,xiv. Igaand 26. In the majority of the 
hundred and thirty-seven places, the Peshitto has the support 
of the Curetonian and the Lewis, or one of them. In many 
others it is supported by the Old Latin, or by a few Greek 
copies. There remain thirty-one places—almost one-fourth 
of the whole number—in which the Peshitto appears to stand 
alone; places, at least, where no variation in other authorities 
is quoted by Tischendorf in his notes, with the two exceptions 
(if exceptions they be) which we have recorded below. As 
the presence of such a large number of Peshitto readings in 
only fourteen chapters is significant, it will be well to collect 
and set them down. They are :— 

ii. 21 Joseph added ; iii. 16 (80d omitted ; iv. 15 xat omitted ; 
23 second wacay omitted; 24 tots added; v. 1 Jesus added ; 
12 rére prefixed ; 44 the singular r@ xarapwpevp tpas; vi. 18 
avrés inserted before droddcet; vii. 16 8& added; viii. 16 
atréy added; 23 Jesus added, and below; 29 ldov omitted ; 

1 At v. 17 the MSS, and the American Edition have the second ML/, 


GAdovr. At vi. 32 the addition is found in two paler copies, but is 
rejected by the majority. See Telraeuangelium, pp. 39 and 48. 
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33 «wavra ra yevdueva; 1x. 2 ldod omitted; 3 tires de 
tov ypapparéwy; 10 xat Bod omitted; 18 &ov omitted; 
32 Jesus for atrév; 37 xal for rére; x. 2 éxelvoy added; xii. 
46 #AGov for od; xili. 18 trod onéppatos; 23 yov added to 
tov Adyov !; 29 omission of of; 48 the reading ‘hey selected ; 
and the good they put*; xiv. 13 the probable reading da fnpas; 
15 tév dvOpénwy added; 24 word added; 26 émi ra Sdara; 
31 the reading Our Lord. 

4a. We have noted that two of these Peshitto readings 
receive external support, one from a codex of the Old Latin, 
the other from a passage in Chrysostom. It is in a high 
degree probable that others of the readings agree with variants 
in some of the cursive copies, the bulk of which has never 
been examined exhaustively °, At present our argument is 
merely negative: in these many places the Peshitto appears 
to stand alone. We can however foresee that ultimately one 
or other of two positions must be taken. If the many Peshitto 
readings, which witness to Greek variants such as are found 
in none of the best known copies, are hereafter discovered to 
represent variants lurking, some in one, some in another, 
cursive copy, it will follow that the cursives embody much 
independent matter ; that they are not mere replicas of one 
archetype, the reproduction, in publishers’ style, of a single 
text; that they can no longer be disregarded by those who 
would settle the text of the Greek Testament on an irre- 
fragable basis. If they contain nothing but one late type of 
text, let them be laid aside, and the issue will be between 
Tischendorf’s codex &, and Westcott and Hort’s codex B. If 
they represent a large number of very ancient, but now lost, 
archetypes, we shall neglect the greater part of the evidence 
if we only admit the testimony of a few uncials. 


1 Tischendorf adduces Old Latin q as a sole authority for this addition. 

7 Tischendorf quotes from Chrysostom a passage resembling this reading, 
but adduces no authority of MSS. or Versions. 

3 Gregory in Tischendorf’s Nov. Test. Gr. (vol. iii, viii, p. 453) recognizes 
that some cursives witness to a text much older than themselves, and adds, 
* haud ita multi vero ad hunc diem accurate examinati sunt,’ 


\ 
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b. This will be one position. But an alternative may have 
to be taken. It may be that whether the cursive texts be 
hereafter resolved into many, or proved to be only one, the 
Peshitto will be found to possess a large store of readings, 
which unquestionably presuppose variations in the Greek, and 
yet are supported by no Greek copies now known to us. Full 
allowance must here be made for differences, which are rather 
of translation than of reading; still there will yet remain 
a considerable number of places, where the Peshitto (as dis- 
tinguished from the Curetonian and the Lewis) will be an 
independent witness to very ancient Greek readings, and will 
claim to be heard in addition to the attestations of & and B. 
Westcott and Hort in their Jntroduction, to which we have 
already referred, suppose that there was ‘an authoritative 
revision [of the Greek] at Antioch, which was then taken as 
a standard for a similar authoritative revision of the Syriac 
Text.’ But since we have shown that the Peshitto readings 
do not exactly represent any extant Greek Text, it follows 
that, if the conjecture of the Cambridge Doctors be right, the 
Peshitto is the sole witness to a very ancient and authorita- 
tive type of the text of the New Testament. 
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At this stage in our investigation it may be convenient 
to re-state what is.known and generally admitted in con- 
nexion with the history of the Peshitto Version of the New 
Testament. 

1. No one questions the fact that it has been received for 
many centuries as their accredited version by both branches 
of the Syrian Church ?. 

2. The text of the version is attested by an exception- 
ally large number of very ancient MSS. These, though 
written in different localities, exhibit the text at various 
epochs with a certainty and uniformity, which is almost, 
or quite, without a parallel among the MSS. of ancient 
books 2, 

3. The pre-eminence of the Peshitto was due to the high 
estimate in which it was held, and not to the absence of 
competitors. At the beginning of the sixth century, and 
azain at the beginning of the seventh, revisions were under- 
taken * with a view to bringing the text of the Syriac into 
conformity with the type of Greek text then prevalent, 
and rendering the translation more literal and accurate ; but 
neither of these revisions superseded the ancient Peshitto. 

4a. So far all critics are in agreement. But it has been 
supposed that in the era preceding the time when our oldest 
copies of the Peshitto were written, some other form of trans- 
lation was in general use. It was observed that Aphraates *, 
whose Homilies were composed between A. D. 337 and 345, and 

1 For the history of the Syriac Versions of the New Testament see Wright, 
Syriac Literature, pp. 6-230, where many authorities are quoted. Cp. 
Mr. Burkitt's Early Christianity outside the Roman Empire, pp. 15, 18, 19 

3 Compare Mr, Rendel Harris’ remarks iu LD. Q. R., pp. 103, 104. 

$ The Philorenian, by Philoxenus, Bishop of Mabog, in 508, and the 
Harkleian, by Thomas of Harkel, in 616. 


‘ For Aphraates and Ephraim see Wright, Syriac Literature, pp. 32-38, 
and the article ‘Ephraim’ in Dictionary of Christian Biography. 
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therefore are anterior to our earliest Peshitto MSS., did not 
habitually quote from the New Testament Peshitto Text. 
The usage of this writer is of importance in the question, 
because his Homilies contain a very large number of Biblical 
citations, and afford sufficient materials for arriving at a 
definite conclusion. | 

b. The usage in citations of the other great Syriac writer of 
the period, Mar Ephraim 1, is perhaps the pivot on which the 
present controversy will turn. Formerly it was supposed that 
Ephraim made use of the Peshitto. If, as appeared to be the 
case in not a few places, he used some other translation from 
time to time—perhaps his own independent rendering—yet 
the presence of the Peshitto in his writings was proof of the 
antiquity of the version, and that it was known, and in use 
amongst Syriac writers, in a period earlier than that of our 
earliest copies of it. Many years ago I indicated that the 
solution of the problem might be found by a careful examina- 
tion of all the quotations in the earliest Syriac writers *. 
Mr. Burkitt has proceded on the path, which I pointed out as 
the route to our destination; and his observations and con- 
clusions are, naturally, to me of peculiar interest. After an 
exhaustive study of the genuine works of Mar Ephraim, he 
contends that the resemblance of Ephraim’s quotations to the 
Peshitto Text is due to corruption of Ephraim’s own text, - 
and that the true text of Ephraim, as attested by the best 
MSS. of the Father’s writings, shows that he used the Diates- 
saron in the main*, Hence Mr. Burkitt infers that the 
Peshitto did not exist in the fourth century. His inference 

1 See Mr. Woods’ ‘Examination of the New Testament Quotations of 
Ephrem Syrus’ in Studia Biblica, vol. iii. 

3 It is allowed by all Syriac scholars that some of the oldest of the extant 
MSS, of the Peshitto N.T, are not later than the fifth century, and were 
perhaps written about a hundred years after the death of Ephraim, which 
took place in 373. A recent examination of the most ancient Syriac MS. in 
the Bodleian Library, a Tetraeuangelium, has led to the conclusion that it is 
much older than has hitherto been supposed, and rivals in antiquity all, 
except a few, of the oldest copies. See a note by the present writer on ‘The 
Age of Dawkins 3’ in Ske Journal of Theological Studies, April, 1903. 


5 In a paper published in Studia Biblica, vol. i; see pp. 168, 169. 
* On the disuse of this work in the Syrian Church see p. 232 (2) below. 
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is exposed to the obvious objection that the use of the Drates- 
saron does not preclude the existence of Separate Gospels. 
He even admits the use of the Peshitto in eight out of his 
forty-eight selected examples, But Mr. Burkitt’s theory 
derives support from the phenomena presented by those few 
quotations which have been traced in other extant remains of 
the Syriac literature before the fifth century. It is not dis- 
puted that they bear a greater resemblance to Curetonian, 
or Lewis, readings, as the case may be, than to the Peshitto 
Text. But from the fifth century and onwards the Peshitto 
held undisputed possession of the field in the usage of the 
Syrinus. A theory of its origin is demanded, and Mr. Burkitt 
considers the action taken by Bishop Rabbula affords sufficient 
explanation of the rise of the great version}. 


1 Burkitt, op. cit., p. §7; see also p. 232, 0. 1, below. 
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IV. 


1. Our inquiry presents two problems which are related, but 
yet distinct: (1) the antiquity of the Peshitto, (2) its place 
amongst the witnesses to the Greek Text of the New Testa- 
ment. Mere antiquity is not the hall-mark of value. A 
version might have been made at the beginning of the second 
century from a Greek copy, which was inaccurate, or imperfect, 
or had even been wilfully vitiated. Such a work, in spite of 
its antiquity, could not outweigh the evidence of much later 
Greek copies, which would attest the text of their archetypes, 
though themselves separated from them by a long interval. 
The origin and history of the Peshitto Version of the New 
Testament is an interesting literary problem, and, of course, 
the date of the version, if it could be ascertained, would be an 
important element in determining its value; but the date is 
not the only consideration. We still have to take account of 
the Greek MSS. on which it was based, of the authority by 
which it was promulgated, of the estimate in which it has 
been held by the Church, in her character as the Keeper of 
Holy Writ. 

2. We claim to have shown in the preceding pages of this 
Studium that the Peshitto bears an independent witness to the 
Greek Text of the Holy Gospels. It exhibits, as we have 
seen, readings which are almost peculiar to itself. It not 
unfrequently sides with the text of codex B. It more often 
supports the readings of the Traditional Text; but language 
has been used about it, which implies a far closer relation to 
the latter Text than our observations confirm. The Peshitto 
is supposed to be its main support, and has been called its 
‘sheet-anchor.’ So when Mr, Burkitt’s investigations seemed 
to result in depreciation of its authority, the paeaun of victory 
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was raised’. It was confidently asserted by those who dis- 
parage the Traditional Text, that the cause of their opponents 
had suffered shipwreck and was hopelessly lost. But the 
school, in which I have for many years been a scholar, has 
never considered the Peshitto the sheet-anchor of our position. 
I have yet to learn that Scrivener or Burgon ever set such an 
extravagant value on the Peshitto, although, as we allow, they 
held the evidence of that Version in very high esteem. The 
epithet ‘sheet-anchor’ was invented in the opposite camp, 
perhaps by Dr. Sanday *. It was first used in my hearing by 
him in his speech at the Debate on New Testament Criticism, 
held in New College five years ago®, Those who spoke on the 
other side were careful to insist on the necessity of weighing 
all the evidence. Their language is opposed to any intention 
of making some single part the sole support of the whole ‘. 
We admit that Burgon and Miller held the Peshitto Version 
in very high esteem, but we are sure that their estimate would 
have been modified in deference to any certain conclusions 
derived from accurate study of the history of that Version. 
But even in the extravagant supposition that the Peshitto 
was the worthless rendering of a falsified Greek codex, palmed 
off upon good Bishop Rabbula by a crafty monk of Antioch ; 
even if thus the Peshitto had to be expunged from our 
Apparatus Critieus, the critical position of the late Dean 
Burgon would be unchanged. He would still have said, 
‘I base my text on the evidence of all the available and 
credible and creditable witnesses 5.’ 


1A note of triumph sounds all through Mr. Rendel Harris’ review in 
L. Q. B. and reaches fortissimo in the last paragraph. 

* Mr. Burkitt, in a letter to the Record dated Feb. 24 last, says, ‘ The 
statement that the Peshitta New Testament was the ‘‘sheet-anchor” of the 
defenders of the Textus Receptus represented my own deliberate opinion.’ 
Allowing that for Tertus Receptus must be substituted Traditional Text, as 
we have already explained, yet the statement shows an entire misapprehension 
of our position. Our primary witnesses are the MSS. Versions and Fathers, 
however valuable, are only subsidiary, not essential, supporters. — 

* The Oxford Debate on the Textual Criticism of the New Testament, with 
a Preface explanatory of the Rival Systems, 1897. 

* See Miller's introductory speech, Debate, pp. 4 and 16, and compare my 
own remarks, p. 30. 

* Thus in substance he expressed himself repeatedly. See, for example, 
Revision Revised, pp. 338, 339- 
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We will see how the evidence for the Traditional Text 
would be affected by the omission of the testimony of the 
Peshitto. To avoid the slightest suspicion of partiality, we 
will again avail ourselves of the presentment of evidence given 
by our opponent, Dr. Sanday, in the Oxford New Testament, 
and if from the readings, which begin on p. 102, we take 
always that which stands at the top of each page, we shall 
clear our selection from any appearance of design. We ask 
the reader to note that here is no question to which side the 
evidence belongs, as when discussion arises on the reading of 
a copy, or the text which underlies a passage in a version. 
The evidence of the Peshitto has already been allowed to our 
side by Dr. Sanday. We simply inquire what difference 
it will make in the verdict if we direct this witness to stand 
down. 

1. Matt. i. 25 rov viow avras Tov mpwroroKoy : OF, vidv only. We 
will quote Burgon’s own words’. ‘Only NBZ and two cursive 
copies can be produced for the omission. ... Besides the Vulgate, 
the Peschito and Philoxenian Syriac, the Aethiopic, Armenian, 
Georgian, and Slavonian Versions, a whole torrent of Fathers are 
at hand to vouch for the genuineness of the epithet... . And how 
is it possible that two copies of the ivth century (Bx) and one of 
the vith (Z) .. . backed by a few copies of the Old Latin, should be 
supposed to be any counterpoice at all for such an array of first- 
rate contemporary evidence as the foregoing’ (namely, the Fathers, 
whom he quotes by name)? It is clear that the subtraction of the 
more impo! tant Syriac Version, though it would affect the evidence, 
would not change the Dean’s decision, for that is based on the 
consentient testimony of the bulk of MSS. and Fathers; nor, on 
our principles, can the verdict be different, even though we add 
to the Dean’s statement, that the Curetonian and the Memphitic- 
Thebaic side here with B and x. 


1 The Revision Revised, p. 123. 
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2. Matt. v. 44 érnpeafdvrwr tyas xal. These words are omitted 
by &B and some other authorities. The scale is not turned, if we 
withdraw the Peshitto from the mass of evidence by which the words 
are supported. 

3. Matt. vil. 14. ore is the reading of N*B* and some other 
authorities, ré of such a mass of authorities, that the omission of 
the Peshitto, which supports it, can make no possible difference in 


- the result. 


4. Matt. xi. 19. épywy, the reading of & and B*, is here sup- 
ported by the Peshitto, in spite of which we accept the Traditional 
reading téxvwy, which is found in nearly all copies. 

We pass the reading at the top of the next page (106), because 
the Peshitto is not there cited, nor is its evidence available with 
certainty. Some other readings will be passed over for the same 
cause. We take next :— 

5. Matt. xix. 9 xai 6 darodekupévqy yapynoas potxara. Burgon 
wrote ':—‘ Those thirty-one letters probably formed three lines in 
the oldest copies of all. Hence they are observed to exist in the 
Syriac (Peshitto, Harkleian and Jerusalem), the Vulgate, some 
copies of the Old Latin, the Armenian, and the Ethiopic, besides 
at least seventeen uncials (including B®), and the vast majority 
of the cursives.’ It is obvious that the omission of the Peshitto 
from such a formidable list would not affect the Dean’s decision. 

The addition in Matt. xx. 28 (p. 109) and the omission in xxii. 
44 (p. 110), with some other variations on subsequent pages, do 
not enter into the present discussion. The next is:— 

6. Matt. xxvi. 28. «xawys, which Westcott and Hort, bound by 
their allegiance to codex B, omit, is attested by such a multitude 
of witnesses, that the further evidence of the Peshitto is super- 
fluous, though gratifying. 

”. Markv.1. Tepaoyvaéy 8*BD and the Latin. Tadapyvav A 
and the majority, with the Peshitto. Here the evidence of the 
Peshitto is of more consequence than in some of the instances 
already considered; but even without it, Tadapyvay enjoys the 
support of the mass of witnesses. 

8. Mark ix. 23. With or without the Peshitto, ruretdoa: will be 
read by those who accept the testimony of the majority of witnesses. 

9g. Mark xi. 3. ‘Traces of. rdAw linger on only in those 
untrustworthy witnesses NBCDLA, and about twice as many 


1 The Causes of the Corruption of the Traditional Text of the Holy Gospels, 
Burgon and Miller, 1896, p. 40. 
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cursive copies,’ Burgon'. After this it matters little that the 
Peshitto here sides with the majority against B. 

10. Mark xv. 28. The omission of this verse in ‘a very few 
ancient authorities’ was brought about ‘by the influence of the 
Lectionary practice,’ according to Burgon’s explanation in Causes 
of Corruption of Text, pp. '75—8. 

11. Luke iv. 18. It has been said that the words ldcac6at 
Tovs guvrerpyspévovs THY Kapdiay are open to suspicion as being 
@ genuine portion of the Old Testament Text, but not also of the 
New*. We accept them, however, on the authority of the mass 
of copies, with, or without, the Peshitto. 

12. Luke vi. 48. The gloss da 16 xadds olxodopjoba airyy, 
exhibited by 8B and a few others as the genuine text, cannot be 
accepted in place of the familiar words against the evidence of the 
great majority, whether we include the witness of the Peshitto 
or not. 

13. Luke x. 1. éSSopyxovra RA, &e.; B and a few authorities 
add do. The Peshitto for the former reading is a counterpoise to 
the Curetonian and Lewis for the latter, but its absence would 
not turn the scale against the weighty evidence of the mass of MSS. 

14. Luke xi. 4. The witness of the Latin for the clause d\Aa 
pioat was dad rod wovnpov is divided, but it is found in the 
Curetonian, though not in the Lewis, and even without the ‘ sheet- 
anchor’ of the Peshitto, is secured by overwhelming weight of 
diplomatic evidence. Only a slavish adherence to & and B could 
induce editors to omit it. 

15. Luke xvi. 12. érepow cannot be read on the authority 
of B and L, with some slight further attestation, when dpérepor is 
attested by a host of witnesses, irrespective of the Peshitto. 

16, Luke xxiii. 15. (1) dvérepipa yap tyas mpos airdv, or (2) 
dvéreppe yap avrov mpos ypas. Seven uncials (including & and B 
and some cursives are quoted for the latter reading, which is 
necessarily adopted by those editors who follow & and B. The 
former reading is that of the majority of MSS. and of the Latin, 
and receives some support from the reading for I sent him to him, 
which is found in the Curetonian, the Lewis, and the Peshitto. 
The additional testimony of the latter confirms the authority of 
reading (1), but we do not deem the evidence essential to our 
decision. 

1 The Reviston Revised, p. 57 bot. 
2 See Scrivener’s Plain Introduction (ed, Miller}, i. p. 13. 
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17. Luke xxiii. 45. xat doxoricOn & HAws receives almost 
unanimous support. Those who prefer rov 7Alov éxAcizrovros have 
(says Burgon ") ‘but a single Version—noé a single Father—and 
but three-and-a-half Evangelia to appeal to, out of perhaps three 
hundred and fifty times that number.’ Such a weight of evidence 
for the traditional reading is hardly affected by the fact that the 
Peshitto sides with it. In such a case its testimony is immaterial. 

18. Luke xxiv. 42. The omission or retention of the words 
Kal ard peduociov xypiov is the subject of a Dissertation of twelve 
pages by Dean Burgon, and forms Appendix I of The Traditional 
Text. It will be seen by reference to the summary of evidence on 
pp. 250, 251, that the testimony of the Peshitto, though included, 
is not essential to the writer’s decision. 

It would consume space without necessity, and tire the 
patience of the reader, if we were to add other examples. 
These eighteen, taken almost at random from three Gospels, 
are enough to illustrate our position. So great is the wealth 
of attestation to the Traditional Text of the New Testament, 
that the evidence of a Version or a Father can, arguments 
causa, be laid aside. No ‘sheet-anchor’ is required where 
there is no fear of drifting. The loss of codex B would be 
fatal to the stability of the structure raised by more than one 
critical editor. Without the Old Latin the advocates of 
Western readings would lack an indispensible witness. As 
the discovery of & afforded a support to the text of B, so the 
presence or absence of the Peshitto may affect the evidence 
which we accept, but would not turn the scale so as to disturb 
our estimate of the whole text. I do not deny the possibility 
of our judgement being altered as to some particuler and 
isolated readings ; but in the vast majority of cases the verdict 
depends on the different principles adopted by the rival schools 
in sifting the evidence, and not on the attestation of an 
individual witness. Formerly it was lawful to take our stand 
on the acknowledged antiquity of the Peshitto. It was im- 
possible indeed to prove, but neither was it possible to disprove, 
that the version dated from the third or second century, the 


1 The Revision Revised, p. 64. 
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latter being the era assigned to it by many competent scholars. 
Now Ephraim and Rabbula have been summoned to intercept 
the connexion with such great antiquity. But New Testa- 
ment critics cannot wait, and delay the settlement of the 
Greek Text, while experts are arguing about the date of a 
Version. We are bold to sweep the difficulty aside, and 
dispense with the evidence of the Peshitto. We do not admit 
that its evidence is of no value. We insist that even on the 
hypothesis of our opponents, it is adjudged to be a witness 
of ancient readings, while it is most assuredly an independent 
witness. Yet, in spite of its value, we can afford to do with- 
out it, so abundant is the evidence which the Providence of 
God has provided for the establishment of the Text of His 
Word. 

For the evidence for the true text of the New Testament is 
not the witness of the venerable codex B, taken alone; nor 
the reconstruction effected by the labours of Drs. Westcott and 
Hort}; nor the independent testimony of ‘Western’ docu- 
ments?; nor the occasional consent of a few very ancient 
copies, which are frequently at variance in their witness; but 
the sufficient evidence is the testimony of the Catholic Church, 
as shown in the form of text which she has handed down to 
us. In saying this we do not mean that one unvarying 
form has been current in all places and at all times. There 
have been corrupt as well as correct copies. Some Versions 
were made from better MSS. of the original than others 
were. Some of the Fathers were more critical than others, 
and sought out the best readings, while others quoted with 
little regard to accuracy. There is therefore not only room, 
but an imperative demand for the exercise of the most search- 


' Although Westcott and Hort assigned to codex B a position of paramount 
importance, they sometimes rejected its evidence (which usually they accepted 
pean pee, ri in a way which certainly savours of arbitrariness. An 
example is Matt. vi. 22, where, with the majority, they read éoriw 6 dp6aApéds; 
but B (with some support) adds cov, which Lachmann adopted. Compare 
the strictures in Rerision Rerised, p. 307. 

3 For this form of Text see Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the New 
hearer (Kenyon), chap. viii, § 4, Salmon, op. cit., chap. vi; Ozford Debate, 

«2 Pe 
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ing criticism in dealing with the readings of Holy Scripture. 
‘It is the study,’ said Burgon, ‘of a lifetime.’ Codex B, as 
interpreted by Dr. Hort, is evidence enough for some. Those 
who are not satisfied with the witness of one MS., and the 
explanations of one clever mind, desire judicially to sift all 
the evidence. To them the Peshitto is a most important 
witness, because it is independent, and speaks from out of 
a remote past; but it is not the ‘sheet-anchor’ of their 
textual faith. They rest on the collective wisdom of the 
Church, not on the opinions of a part only. In arguing for 
the antiquity of the Traditional Text, Miller has said? that 
it 1s confirmed by the witness of the Peshitto. He does not 
say proved, nor does he claim the witness as xecessary for the 
argument. If the witness has not all the evidence to give, 
with which he was credited, Miller's argument may be modi- 
fied, but his conclusion is not disproved. Mr. Burkitt's 
contention does not remove the Peshitto. We still need it, 
though not in the pressing and imperative sense, which has 
been supposed. We shall continue to appeal to it, even if the 
conditions of the problem are somewhat changed. 


1 See the Preface to Ozford Debate, p. xiv. 
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In the uncertainty which enwraps the origin of the Peshitto 
conjecture has special attractions, but on the present occasion 
I shall content myself with the humbler, but not, I think, 
unprofitable task of inviting the reader to consider certain 
aspects of conjectures which have been made to serve for 
history in a region of mist and obscurity. 

1. It was recognized that there was ample evidence to 
witness to the spread of the Gospel in Syria at a very early 
period in the Christian era, in view of which it was not 
unreasonable to conjecture that the Holy Scriptures were 
translated into the Syriac vernacular. even as early as the 
second century 4.D.1, The Peshitto Version occupied the 
field, and was by tradition credited with being the ancient 
and original Syriac Bible, of which some later versions were 
revisions, 

2. Comparison with the history of the Latin Versions next 
suggested the conjecture that the Peshitto was evolved from 
some earlier version. This conjecture had the advantage of 
offering an account—though not an adequate and satisfactory 
one—of the relation of the Peshitto Text to another Syriac 
Text (the Curetonian) which, meanwhile, had been brought 
to England from Egypt*. It had also the effect of greatly 
reducing the antiquity of the Peshitto. 

3. When it was discovered that writers anterior to the 
episcopate of Rabbula® did not always and accurately quote 
from the Peshitto, while writers of subsequent ages were 
evidently familiar with the Peshitto Text, and used it as their 

1 See Burkitt, op. cit., pp. 9-13; Miller's Scrivener, vol. ii. chap. ii. 

? Mr. Rendel Harris, however, has justly insisted on ‘the fallacy of 
reasoning in textual matters from analogy. L.Q R., pp. 103, 104. 


3 He was Bishop of Edessa from 411 to 435. See article by E. Venables in 
. Dictionary of Christian Biography, and Wright's Syriao Literature, pp. 33-38. 
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vernacular, it was further conjectured that Rabbula was the 
author of the present form of the Peshitto Text. This con- 
jecture is useful as offering an explanation of a somewhat 
obscure statement in the Life of Rabbula, that ‘he translated 
by the wisdom of God which was in him the New Testament 
from Greek into Syriac, because of its variations, exactly as 
it was 1,’ 

On the other hand the conjecture is unsatisfactory in that 
it leaves unexplained the following facts :— 

1. That a very great and memorable event in the history 
of Syriac Christianity is unnoticed in Syriac literature except, 
if it be so, by the meagre allusion already quoted. If the 
Peshitto was composed in the earliest days of the spread of 
the Gospel in Syria, its story may well be lost in the mists of 
a most remote past. But the conjecture is, that it arose at 
a time when there was great activity amongst Syriac writers. 
Their silence on so important a subject is very remarkable. 

%. The loss of the Older Text. If it be granted that the 
Curetonian and the Lewis are Pre-Peshitto copies, it must be 
allowed that their divergences one from another are so great 
that at the best they only contain some Old Syriac Text?; 
and they are only two in number against the multitude of 
Peshitto copies. To attempt to account for their differences 
does not come within the scope of this essay, and in our 
present knowledge would probably be futile. On the other 
hand, the fact that they are connected by the application to 
both of the term Mepharreshe may be significant. It is not 
unreasonable to suppose that they represent first attempts to 
carry out the order of Rabbula, that copies of the Separated 


1 The words as given by Overbeck are :—Jos/ K.snaws ee? na2 
Sivan joo .fuiamr ba eo JXpu hokue wae 
eLoo ore hue hao yee adic be Bas, The order in his Canons relating to 
‘the Holy Gospels is as follows :—~, Wasnasndo lasard Jlod.b> Jook 
-J:oksoo ho Joow ba sQs09 (aadquo/ AS Ce ODAD?, ‘Let the 
_Priests and Deacons take care that in all the Churches there be a Gospel 
d’ Mepharreshe, and that it be read.’ Ephraemt Rabulae aliorumque Opera 
Selecta (Overbeck), pp. 172, 220, 

3 See p. 236 n. below. 
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(Mepharreshe) Gospels were to be substituted for the Diales- 
saron, which hitherto had been much in use !. 

3. Quite as remarkable as the loss of the Old Syriac Text 
was the rapidity with which (on Mr. Burkitt's hypothesis) 
the new Peshitto Text sprang into favour. As far as we can 
judge from the evidence of Peshitto MSS. now extant, the 
old Text wag entirely neglected, and copies of the new were 
multiplied without admixture of Old Syriac elements. 

If however these various difficulties present so little force 
to some minds that no hesitation is felt in accepting Mr. Bur- 
kitt’s conjecture, then it should be noted that. certain con- 
sequences will follow, and necessarily, from the hypothesis. 

1. The origin of the Peshitto Text is traced to a very early 
date in the history of the authorities for the Text of the New 
Testament. Rabbula’s episcopate lasted from A.D. 411-435. 
Within that period ex hypothesi the Peshitto was produced. 
It is therefore as old as any of the oldest MSS. of the Greek 
Testament, with the exception of x and B. 

2. Rabbula translated afresh, where necessary, from the 
original. Therefore he had access to Greek documents. It 
is obvious that an ecclesiastic in his position, who was 
approaching the formidable task of a revision of the Text 
of the New Testament in use in his country, would employ 
the most accurate documents which he could obtain”. If he 
was not satisfied with those which were accessible in his own 
country, he could send to Alexandria or to Constantinople for 
better copies °. We know nothing, and my reader is free to 

1 See The Traditional Text, chap. vi, ‘Witness of the Early Syriac 
Versions.’ Prebendary Miller favoured the hyyothesis that in various parts 
of Christendom incorrect readings and extraneous glosses were handed down 
beside the streams of genuine traditional text and authorized translation, and 
that this erroneous matter was gradually rejected, and now only survives in 
certain documents or classes of documents, Compare the Dialogue with an 
Objector | in Recision Revised, pp. 320-328. 

# Dr. Salmon, op. cit., pp. 84, 85, recognizes that the Syrian reviser ‘had 
one important advantage over us in his better knowledge of the current text 
of the fourth century.’ This is indeed true; bat such considerations are too 
much neglected by those who would set the arm-chair conjecture of the modern 
student above the testimony of contemporaneous witnesses, 


3 He had friends in both cities, for he corresponded with Cyril and Ecobet 
at Constantinople. See Wright, op. cit., pp. 48,49...  - . 
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adopt any conjecture he pleases; but this he must grant, 
that Rabbula’s Greek MSS. exhibited a Text which is not 
identical with what is read in codex A, or in any other codex 
in our Apparatus Criticus. This we have already demonstrated, 
from the broad features of the Canon down to the minutiae 
of trifling variations. The readings (as distinguished from 
renderings) which are peculiar to the Peshitto, may with 
propriety be called ‘Syrian Readings,’ because they depend 
on the Greek readings, which were accepted by the great 
Syrian Bishop, whether he used imported MSS. or copies 
preserved in Syrian Libraries. They are not, however, 
identical, as we have seen, with the ‘Syriac Readings’ con- 
demned by Drs. Westcott and Hort, and they often agree 
with the readings of codex B, the great authority of the 
Cambridge Doctors. As regards their age, it would be no 
unreasonable supposition that Rabbula used copies made 
a century or so before his time, copies as old as, or older than, 
x and B, Even if he used copies made in his own day, to 
his own order, these- would represent more ancient documents, 
On any hypothesis, Rabbula’s Peshitto represents the readings 
of Greek codices of great antiquity, and independent alike of 
the oldest uncials and the latest cursives }, 

This aspect of the question was enforced by Dr. Waller in 
® correspondence between Mr. Burkitt and himself, which 
appeared in the Record newspaper in the early months of the 
year 1902. Mr. Burkitt retorted that it was ‘a new plea.’ It 
is not so. Our plea is one and the same always. We plead 
the judgement of the universal Church. In an inquiry such as 
this, which is partly literary, partly historical, partly theological, 
fresh discoveries affect different portions of the evidence, 
When the readings of the codex Rossanensis were made 
known, Dr, Sanday described it as ‘lending its support 
decidedly to the defenders of the Traditional Text#,’ At an 

? I would also refer the reader to what I have written before in Studia 


Biblica, vol. ii. pp. 265, 266. 
* Studia Bidlica, vol. i, The Text of the codex Rossanensis (2%), p. 112. 
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earlier date the discovery of the Codex Sinaiticus strengthened 
the position of those who base their text on a few ancient 
documents. But, though the presentment of the evidence 
may be modified, the rival schools of criticism remain in hope- 
less antagonism, because they differ on first principles. 

3. The Peshitto has long enjoyed the authority belonging 
to common use and general acceptance in an ancient branch 
of the Catholic Church, and thus occupies a superior position 
as compared with the two other forms of Text, the Curetonian 
and the Lewis. These have no history, and can claim no 
authority beyond the antiquity imparted to some of their 
readings by the resemblance they bear to quotations in early 
Syriac writers. The two Texts are contradictory on the 
supreme question of our Lord’s human nature, and the Lewis is 
heretical in some of its statements!. But the Peshitto enters 
the witness-box to testify to the Text of the New Testament 
with the weight of accepted credibility. Its Text has been 
handed down to us as that which the Syriac Church has 
received as authentic. It represents a stage in the process of 
eliminating ancient textual errors—for it is well known that 
some of the worst were perpetrated in the earliest ages ?— 
and preserving the genuine readings. I venture to remind 
my readers that my argument has always been, ‘We know 
that the Peshitto is ancient, but we know nothing, indis- 
putable and adequate, about any earlier version. We do not 
deny ® that such may have existed, but we contend that it 
certainly was neither the Lewis nor the Curetonian, in their 
present forms.’ ‘No one,’ says Mr. Burkitt *, ‘supposes that 
S. Jerome used either of the particular MSS. which we call 
a and 4 as the basis of his revision. Perhaps not. But the 
epithet ‘Old Syriac’ was constantly prefixed to a reading 
copied from the Curetonian, or is nowadays prefixed to one 


1 See Church Quarterly Review, se be 1895, Pp. 113-114. 
3 See Causes of railed in the Traditional Text (Burgon and Miller), 
| pp. 12, 13 3 Miller’s Scrivener, IT, chap. ix, §§ 2, 3. 
5 Cp. words in Studia Biblica, i i. p. 172; ii. pp. 89, go. 
‘8, Ephrain's Quotations, p. vii. 
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taken from the Lewis, as though ‘ Curetonian,’ ‘ Lewis,’ and 
‘Old Syriac’ were equivalent terms; a very inaccurate mode 
of expression, in view of the hopeless differences between the 
Curetonian and Lewis Texts’. 

If Mr. Burkitt is right in ascribing the present form of the 
Peshitto New Testament to the pen of Rabbula, he has (I fear, 
unintentionally) greatly enhanced its weight, by giving it a 
definite history, a distinguished origin, and the shelter of an 
authoritative authorship. He reminds me that I appealed 
unto Caesar, and he thinks the appeal will result in a decision 
to the condemnation of our cause. As far as judgement has 
yet been pronounced, we have nothing to complain of. The 
path I indicated, when followed up, has led to a satisfactory 
result. The unknown author of the Peshitto has been found 
in the person of a distinguished churchman, who revised an 
ancient work by Greek MSS. which have no representatives 
now extant, and thus has transmitted to us an independent 
witness to the Greek Text of the New Testament. We wait 
with curiosity to see whether further research will establish 
the truth of Mr. Burkitt's hypothesis, or whether it will fail 
to bear the weight of the difficulties which attend the adoption 
of it. Meanwhile we note an interesting resemblance between 
the work of Mr. Burkitt and of Drs. Westcott and Hort. 
They (albeit unwittingly) established the antiquity of the 
Textus Receptus of the Greek. He has confirmed the authority 
of the Textus Receptus of the Syriac. 


1 Mr. Burkitt svi izes the divergence between these forms of 
Syriac Text. I add the words of an eminent and well-known Orientalist, 
whoee name I do not mention, as I quote from a private letter. After speaking 
of the peculiar interest attaching to the new edition of the Teracuangelium, 
because of the possible connexion of Rabbula with the Peshitto, he says, 
‘ Allerdings ware es viel wichtiger, wenn wir die alte Uebersetzung in ibrer 
urspriinglichen Gestalt hatten. But this he explains is unattainable, on 
account of ‘die grossen Abweichungen des Sinaiticus von Curetonianus.’ 
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ADDENDUM 


THE death of Prebendary Miller has delayed, but, we hope, 
will not put a stop to, the publication of Burgon’s Text. The 
portion, however, of the Textual Commentary already printed 
affords good examples of the changes which Burgon considered 
were demanded by the evidence. Instances will be found in 
every chapter. As interesting specimens we may quote :— 
Matthew ii. 11, Textual Commentary (Miller), p. 8. Here 
Textus Receptus reads e¥poy rd aadlov, but Burgon with 
Westcott and Hort and the Revisers reads ef8ov r. 7. in. 8, 
p. 12; T. R. xaprovs dffovs, Burgon, W. H., Revisers, xaprév 
&fiov. iv. 10, p. 18; Burgon, éricw pov, which T. R., W. H., 
and Revisers omit. v. 21, p. 26; T. R. and W. H. éppé6n, 
Burgon with Lachmann and cod. B, épp7@n.  v. 47, p. 38; 
T. R., W. H., Revisers, d3eApovs, Burgon, dlrous. vi. 18, 
p. 46; T. R. at the end of the verse adds év r@ @avepg, Burgon 
and W. H. omit with B. vii. 14, p. 55; rl orev 4 7., Burgon 
and Revisers’ margin; én co. 7 7., T. R., W. H., Revisers’ 
Text. vill. 15, p. 60; denxdve: avrots, T. R.; din. atrg, Burgon, 
W. H., Revisers. The reader may be surprised to discover 
that Burgon frequently accepted the readings of Westcott 
and Hort. In these cases those editors are supported by the 
majority of the Greek MSS, and by the Fathers. 





BAPTISM AND 
CHRISTIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


CHAPTER I 
THE AGES OF PERSECUTION 


Scope of the inquiry undertaken. 


Ir is the object of this essay to examine the evidence from 
archaeology as to the custom of the early Church, while only 
such references to literature will be made as may serve for the 
purpose of illustration. The first three chapters will deal with 
the positive side of the question, by considering the actual 
representations of the rite that have been preserved, while in 
the last two the negative evidence will be examined, by 
studying such fonts as have survived from early days, with a 
view to determine whether their structure was such as would 
admit of the submersion of a catechumen. 

Direct evidence as to the custom of the Ante-Nicene Church 
is confined to the paintings of the catacombs of Rome. They 
are by far the most important witness that has survived, for 
they have been preserved where stuffs have perished, house- 
hold articles broken, even inscriptions and marbles destroyed. 
They were hidden from public gaze; and so the expression of 
Christian sentiment and representation of Church custom could 
be freely painted, and moreover after the Lombard invasions 
of the seventh and eighth centuries, when the bodies of the 
saints were removed within the walls of the city, they became 
entirely neglected, so that their frescoes escaped the fate of so 
many ancient monuments that were destroyed in later building 
“and restoration. 

In representations of baptism there is sometimes a consider. - 
able difference of opinion as to whether that of Christ is 
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pictured or that of a catechumen. For our purpose it is a 
matter indifferent, for though the doctrinal significance of 
S. John’s baptism was entirely distinct, there is no reason to 
suppose that it was conceived of as varying in method. 

It is generally assumed that the usual custom of thé early 
Church .was to baptize by total immersion, and though the 
reasons for supposing that afflision may have been practised 
even by the Apostles have often been set out and may be 
found in any special treatise on the subject, it is generally 
taken for granted that it was only in exceptional cases that 
the latter method was adopted. 

This assumption is based mainly on the evidence supplied 
by literatare, No doubt the works which have survived to 
the present day represent what was best in the thought of the 
early Church and so most worth preserving, an@ we do well in 
giving them the first place in our consideration, since it is 
always more profitable to study what is typical of any age, even 
if the average stood at a lower level ; but we must not forget 
that the writings of the Fathers, as giving the best work of the 
leaders of the Church, tend to depict the ideal in their minds 
rather than to chronicle the actual that lay before their eyes. 

The average of Christian sense and practice is best discovered 
by studying the way it worked iteelf out in liturgies and in 
the recognized ‘devotions of the people, but even the Church 
orders will reveal to us what was aimed at rather than what 
was attained. To find out what was actually done by the mass 
of Christians we must turn to the evidence of archaeology, for 
which the data are drawn so largely from cemeteries and other 
regions where the popular will has always had freest scope. 


So, were a stranger to examine our customs to-day, he would find 
frequent allusions in sermons to the symbolism of baptism 
which would seem to assume the practice of total immersion ; 
on turning to the Prayer Book he would suppose it to be the 
custom, and affusion to be permitted occasionally, but an exam- 
ination of the fonts in our churches would prove submersion 
always impossible for adults and nearly for infants. 


— 
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Ex. 1. Fresco in the Crypt of Lucina. c, 100 A.D. 


The earliest representation is that painted over the door of 
one of the chambers of what was probably the original crypt 
of Lucina on the Appian way (Fig. 14, 
It now fotms part of the catacomb 
of S. Callistus and dates from the 
first or early second century !. 

The scene is that of the baptism 
of Christ. The Baptist, clothed in 
an exomis, stands on the right; he 
stoops forward and holds out his 
right hand to a nude figure moving 
towards him as if to come out of the 
water. The dove flying towards the right is seen above the 
figure of the Saviour, 

The fresco is -61 m. high and ‘4 broad. A copy was made 
by an artist named Dickmann under the supervision of Mgr. 
Wilpert in 1884; since that time it has considerably faded. 
The tongue of land on which the Baptist stands in the re- 
production in De Rossi, as well as the water-line, do hot appear 
in the original. Wilpertt noticed that the traces of colour 
were more blue under the figure of the Baptist and of a greener 
shade beneath that of the Saviour, The olive branch indicated 
in the beak of the dove in De Rossi is emphasized in Garrucci, 
whose picture is that most frequently reproduced, but seems 
to have been inserted in his copy from some confusion with 
the left wing of the bird. 

From the relative position of the figures the water could not 
haye been pictured as rising higher than the knees of the 





1 Romésche Quartalschrifé (in future BR. Q.8.), 1896, p. 335: ‘Die Taufe 
Christi auf vorconstantinischen Gemilden der Katacomben,’ von A.de Waal.— 
De Rossi, Roma Sotterranea, vol. i, p. 324, tav. 14, Rome, 1864.—Garrucci, 
P. R., Storia dell’ arte cristiana, vol. i, p. 203; vol. ii, tav. i, Prato, 
1873.—Schultsze, V., Archdologie der christlichen Kunst, p. 365, Manchen, 
1895. 
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Saviour, as the Baptist seems to have been cera as 
standing on dry ground. 


The painting has been explained as symbolical of deliverance 
' from persecution (Garr., vol. i, p. 203) and as the saving of 
S. Peter (Martigny, Dzet.* art. Pierre). V. Schultze interprets 
it as the baptism of a catechumen on the ground that our Lord 
would not have been represented naked. in pre-Constantinian 
times. Against this opinion see Dr. J. Strzygowski, [cono- 
graphieder Taufe Christi, p. 3, Miinchen, 1885, and the fresco 
in the cemetery of SS. Petrus and Marcellinus described 
below. 


Ex. 2, Fresco in the Gallery of the Sacraments 
in S. Callistus. cc. 200. 


- The so-called gallery of the sacraments in the cemetery of 
S. Callistus dates from the second or early part of the third 
century. ‘The sacrament of baptism is represented in the 
two oldest cubicula. . 

In the first, A?, the baptizer stands on dry ground to the 
left of the picture (Fig. 2). He is 
clothed in a white toga, and his feet 
are bare. He lays his right hand on 
the head of the catechumen, and in 
his left holds an object generally con- 
sidered to be a scroll. 

The catechumen is represented as 
a boy, nude, holding his hands straight 
down and inclining a little to the left 
towards the baptizer. The water rises to the ankles. 

The fresco is between two loculi; above the upper one is 
a shipwreck, and in the corresponding place on the wall to 
the left is Moses striking the rock and a man fishing in the 
water which flows from it 1. 





Fig. 2. 


1 De Waal, 2. Q. 8. 1896, p. 344.—De Rossi, vol. ii, tav. 11 and 15, oc. 12 and 
13.—-Garr., vol. ii, tav. 5, 3. 
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Ex. 3. Fresco in the Gallery of the Sacraments 
mm S. Callistus. c. 200. 


In the other cubiculum, A®, the baptizer stands on the right 
side with bare feet and a cloth round his loins (Fig. 3). The 
catechumen is again represented as a ey nude, holding 
his hands down and slightly 
turning hisfaceaway. Both 
are standing in the water, 
and the baptizer is in the 
act of pouring water over 
his head. The falling water 
is represented by six large 
strokes of dark blue paint. 
The dove behind the right- 
hand figure flies towards the 

group. 

Above is represented. Jonah being cast out of the ship and 
swallowed by the whale, to the left is a man fishing, to the 
right a man carrying his bed, generally described as the para- 
lytic (Mark ii. 12), but more probably intended for the sick 
man of Bethesda (John v. 9). The symbolism of the whole 
leaves no doubt that a scene of baptism is represented, 
while the absence of the dove in the first example suggests 
that it is perhaps a catechumen rather than our Saviour that 
we have before us 1. 





In the reproduction in De Rossi the strokes indicating the water 
are too finely drawn, and the water-line is represented as 
passing behind the knees and leaving the baptizer’s feet dry as 
well as those of the baptized down to the ankles, below which 
he shows the picture as destroyed. Garrucci and others copy 
him. The water should cover the ankles, allowing the feet to 
show through the water. The dove is omitted in De Rossi and 
Garr., but is given in the R.Q.S. The picture in the latter is 


1 De Waal, 2. Q.S. 1896, p. 344.—De Rossl, vol. ii, tav. 13 and 16, oc, 12 
and 13.—Garr., vol, ii,.tav. 7, 2. 
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reproduced by photography from a painting and does not show 
the blue strokes of water. 


Ex. 4. Fresco in the Cemetery of SS. Petrus and 
Marcellinus, c. 250. 


Another representation occurs in the roof of cubiculum 54 
in the cemetery of SS, Petrus and Marcellinus (Bosio’s num- 
bering), and dates from the middle of the third century 
(Fig. 4). The Baptist is 
represented on the left 
standing op dry ground with 
his left foot raised on a 
stone, leaning a little for- 
ward and laying his right 
hand on the head of Christ. 
He wears a cloak or skin 
reaching to the knees and 
leaving the right shoulder 

Fig. 4. and arm free. The Savionr 

is represented as a nude boy, 

standing in the water, and His arms raised as in prayer. 
Above in the clouds is the dove flying downwards, 

The dove, taken with the fact that the three corresponding 
scenes represent the Magi following the star, the Adoration, 
and (?) the Annunciation, leaves no doubt as to the subject 
and forms a link to Ex. 1 in the crypt of Lucina, where the 
baptism of Christ is represented, and Exx, 2 and 3 where the 
person baptized is a boy ', 





-It is interesting to note that the newly baptized were commonly 
called puert or tnfantes (cf. Le Blant, Etude sur les sarcophages 
chrétiens antiques de la ville d Arles, p. 27). The custom of 
giving them a mixture of milk and honey mentioned by 
Tertullian (De Cor. 3, Adv. Mare. i, 14: ‘Tile [Dominus] .. 
nec aquam reprobavit creatoris, qua suos abluit, nec oleum, 


1 Wilpert, J., Hin Cyclus christologischer Gemdlde aus der greene der 
heiligen Petrus und Marcellinus, Freiburg im B., 1891, 
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quo suos unguit, nec mellis et lactis societatem, qua suos in- 
fantat’) is enjoined in the Canons of Hippolytus, ch. 19, § 144, 
as teaching them that they have become as little children, 
‘ut doceant eos qui communicant iterum se natos esse ut 
parvuli, quia parvuli communicant lac et mel.’ In § 148 
however the custom is regarded as a symbol of the future life 
in the promised land, the waters of baptism corresponding to 
those of the Jordan, and thus further emphasizing the similarity 
of the baptism of Christ as conceived in the popular imagina- 
tion with the administration of the sacrament as men were 
accustomed to witness it. Later tradition declared that the 
stone on which the Baptist stood while pouring the water over 
our Saviour’s head was presenved in the church on the banks 
of the Jordan at the traditiona], place of Christ’s baptism, 
where it served as the prototype of the bishop’s cancellarium 
usually found in early Christian baptisteries. (Garr., vol. i, 
p- 368, quoting Epiphanius.)? 
Another example is mentioned by De Waal (R. Q. S. 1896, 
p. 346) as having been discovered by Wilpert in. the cemetery 
of Domitilla but as not having been edited, No description 
is given, but it is attributed to the same period as the examples 
above. 
Beyond these there are two pictures of doubtful significance, 
and two with possible but improbable reference to baptism. 


Ex. 5. Fresco wn the Cemetery of Praetestatus. 
Second century. 


In the cemetery of Praetestatus there is a fresco, dating from 
the end of the second century, the meaning of which has been 
much disputed. It represents three beardless figures, clothed 
in tanic and toga but with bare feet (Fig. 5). That on the 
right stands with the head slightly turned to the left; the 
two figures on the left hold long cane-stalks with leaves in 
their hands; that in the hand of the central figure touches the 
head of the figure to the right, round whose head are short 


1 Peregrinatio Silviae, ed. Gamurrini, ch. 68, p. 98, who quotes Paulinus 
Ep. 21 ad Sev. and the Itinerarium Burdigalense, 
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strokes of paint. To the extreme right is a growing cane on 
the bend of which is a dove. Near the picture are painted 
the woman with the issue of blood and the woman of Samaria, 
giving no clue to the meaning of the scene. 

This fresco is usually interpreted as the Passion of Christ, 
though mainly on the ground that the figures are clothed and 
so could not represent baptism ‘by immersion.’ Passion scenes 
are rare at so early a date, but baptism scenes it is true are 
hardly leas 20. The whole is in a peculiar style of painting 





Fig. 5 (after Garrucci). 


due, according to De Rossi, to the work having been executed 
by Greek artists. 

On the other hand the presence of the dove would seem to 
indicate baptism ; the canes have been interpreted as symbol- 
izing the Jordan; and the second figure may be a disciple 
Witnessing the event, or a representative of the church as in 
the mosaics in the church of S. Apollinare Nuovo at Ravenna 
in the series depicting our Lord’s miracles. The marks round 
the head, usually explained as representing the crown of thorns, 
have a parallel in the indications of water in the fresco in the 
cemetery of S. Callistus (Ex. 3) mentioned above, though 
here they are much smaller’. 


' Garr., vol. i, p. 368, and vol. ii, tav. 39, 1.—De Rossi, Bullettino di archeo- 
logia cristtana, 1872, p. 64. : 
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Garrucci first explains the fresco asa scene of the Passion; then, 
after a long discussion, concludes that it represents our Lord’s 
baptism. De Rossi in the Bullettino describes it as the 
mocking of the soldiers, though without discussing the question. 
F. X. Kraus interprets it as the crowning with thorns, and 
refers to Le Blant (Revue de Vart chrétien, 1894, p. 37) a8 
seeing Docetic influence in it, Geschichte der christlichen Kunst, 
vol. i, p. 161, Freiburg im B., 1896. 


Ex. 6. Symbolical fresco in S. Callistus. 
7 Third century. 
The region of S. Soter in the cemetery of S. Callistus dates 


from the third century. A fresco painted on the semicircle at 
the back of an arcosolium in one of its chambers has given it 





Fig. 6 (after Garrucci). 


the name of the chapel of the sheep. A loculus has been cut 
across the picture since it was painted, but its general features 
are clear (Fig. 6). 

In the centre is the Good Shepherd carrying a sheep on His 
back and with two at His feet. On either side water is falling 
and two men are hurrying to it, holding out their hands to 
drink from it. Below are sheep at each corner, over which 
the water descends in a shower. 

On the wall to the right is represented a beardless Moses 
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raising his left foot on a stone to loosen his shoe, then a bearded 
figure striking the rock, while a third hastens toward it holding 
out his hands in the 
same attitude as the 
two figures in the cen- 
tral painting (Fig. 7). 
The painting opposite 
represents the miracle 
of the multiplication of 





Fig. 7 (after Garrucci). the loaves !. 
To understand the 


significance of this picture we must consider three post- 
Constantinian representations of baptism. 


Ex. 7. Sarcophagus of Junius Bassus, 359. 


The sarcophagus of Junius. Bassus in the Crypt of 8. Peter's 
dates from the year 359. Its front consists of a double row of 
ecenes from the Old and New Testaments, standing in the re- 
cesses of an arcade of carved and twisted pillars. In the spandrels 
of the lower arcade are small reliefs in which Christ and the 
Christian disciple are represented gs lambs. .In the second 
space from the nght He is represented laying His right fore 
foot on the head of the disciple lamb, while a stream flows 
over its head from the beak 
of a dove and the hind 
quarters of the lamb are 
covered with a stream that 
flows down from a_ rock 
(Fig. 8). 

The other reliefs repre- 
sent :—first, on the mht, 
raising of the dead (much damaged) ; second, the receiving of the 
Jaw (?); third, the Lamb multiplying loaves ; fourth, the Christ 


* De Rossi, vol. ii, Tay. d’Aggiunta A, and vol. iii, p. 70, tav. 9.—Garr., 
vol, ii, tav. 18, 2 and 4. 
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Lamb striking the rock (while a disciple lamb drinks from the 
water which flows down in a stream similar to that represented 
in the Baptism scene) ; and fifth, the Christ Lamb meeting the 
disciple lamb in a ship at sea, 

The similarity of the cycle with that in the Chapel of the 
Sacraments in the cemetery of 8, Callistua leaves no doubt 
of the meaning of the relief!, 


The engraving in Garrucci fails to give the water flowing over 
the hind quarters of the lamb. 


Ex. 8, Unpublished drawing of a Sarcophagus. 


De Rossi (Bulletiino, 1876, p. 11) refers to an unpublished 
drawing of a sarcophagus made by a Flemish archaeologist 
Philip de Winghe, in which ‘the centre of the front is occupied 
by the mystic lamb, whose feet are in a stream, while on its head 
and back there flow two streams of water from the dove which 
descends from heaven.’ 

The feature of the stream flowing from the dove’s mouth 
reappears in the mosaic representing the Baptism of Christ 
in the Arian baptistery of Ravenna (S. Maria in Cosmedin). 
According to Strzygowsky the same feature was in the 
original in the orthodox baptistery, but was destroyed and 
remade to represent the water as poured from a vessel in 
the hand of the Baptist (Icon. d. Taufe Christi, p. 10). 


Ex. 9. Sarcophagus at Arles. [. Fourth-fifth 


centuries, 


In the third chapel of the museum at Arles is a repre- 
sentation of the Baptism of our Lord on the amall end of 
@ sarcophagus of the fourth or fifth century. 

The Baptist is represented bearded, standing on the left, 
clothed in a skin which leaves his right shoulder free (Fig. 9). 
He lays his right hand on the head of the Saviour and 
slightly raises the left. The Saviour is represented as a 

1 Garr., vol. v, tav. 322.— Bull. 1876, 10-11,—R. Q. 8, 1896, p. 325. 
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nude boy with his arms slightly raised and hands held up, 
and turning towards the water which falls in a mass like a 
twisted pillar 
from a knob 
of rock in the 
centre. Over 
the head of the 
Baptist is the 
dove with out- 
stretched wings 
flying down 
towards the 
middle. The 
stone is divi- 
ded down the 
centre of the 
stream of water, and on the other half (if the two parts 
really belong to one another) is represented a figure in tunic 
and pallium holding a scroll in his hand. The whole is very 
roughly executed; the water flows over the feet of the 
Saviour (the 
engraving in 
Garrucci does 
not give this 
feature). 

On the cor- 
responding end 
is represented 
Moses, bearded, 
and clothed in 
a toga, striking 
a similar rock 
from which a 
similar stream 
flows down (Fig. 10). On the right side of the water is 
a Jew in tunic and chlamys running towards it and 








Fic. 9 (after Garrucci). 





Fig. 10 (after Garrucci). 
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holding out his hands to catch it as it falls. In the space 
corresponding to that occupied by the Baptist is another 
figure in tunic and chlamys holding up his hand in a similar 
attitude. Such representations of Moses striking the rock 
with the water falling in this peculiar way are very common 
both at Arles and at Rome}. 

- With this should -be compared the carving on another 
sarcophagus-end in the same museum. 


Ex. 10. Sarcophagus at Arles, II, Fourth or fifth 
century, 


_ On the left is represented a beardless figure clothed in a 
toga standing in front of a tree (Fig. 11), In the centre is 





Fig. 11 (after Garrucci). 


a stream of water flowing straight down from a knob of rock 
in the form described in the last example. In the middle 
of the stream directly under the rock stands a nude boy 


? Garr., vol. v, tay. 351, 5 and 6.—Le Blant, Sarcoph. d Arles, pl. xv. 1. 
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holding his hands down and turning his face to the right, 
The water half covers him. 

The stone has either been sawn in two down the centre, 
or is joined to a similar piece on which is represented the 
- stream of water towards which two figures are hastening 
to drink ', 


The engraving in Garrutci fepresents the boy as more covered 
by the water than he is in the original carving. 


With thege it is interesting to compare a passage in the 
‘African Acts of S, Perpetua’ (J. A. Robinson: Zeuts and 
Studies, Cambridge, vol. i, p. 29). 

In her second vision the saint sees her brother Dinocrates, 
who had died at the age of seveti years and no doubt with- 
out having been baptized, trying to get at the water of a 
font (piscina, cokvyP79pa) to drink, but is unable to do so as 
the rim is above his head. In a later vision she sees him 
cleansed, clothed and refreshed, the rim of the font is lowered 
to his waist, the normal level, and he drinks water out of a 
stream that never fails, which she interprets as a sign that 
he has had the loss of the sacrament on earth made good to 
him in heaven. 

‘Erat deinde in ipso loco ubi Dinocrates erat piscina plena aqua, 
altiorem marginem habens quam erat statura pueri, et exten- 
debat se Dinocrates quasi bibiturus. Ego dolebam quod et. 
piscina illa aquam habebat, et tamen propter altitudinem 
marginis bibiturus non ebset. Et eperrecta sum et cognovi 
fratrem meum laborare. Sed fidebam me profuturam labori 
eius, et orabam pro eo otanibus diebus quousque transivimus 
in cafcerem castrensem, munere enim castrensi eramus 
pugnaturi; natale tunc Getae Caesaris. Et feci pro illo 
orationem die et nocte gemens et lacrymans ut mihi donaretur, 
Die quo in nervo mansimus ostensum est mihi hoc; video 
locum illum quem retro videram et Dinocratem mundo corpore 
bene vestitum reftigerantem, et ubi erat vulnus video 
cicatricem, et piscinam illam quam retro videram, submisso 
margine ad umbilicum pueri, et aquam de ea trahebat sine 


? Garr., vol. v, tav. 398, 9.-~Le Blant, pl. i. figs. 2 and 3. 
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) cessatione ; et accessit Dinocrates et de ea bibere coepit ; quae 
fiala non deficiebat, et satiatus accessit de aqua ludere more 
infantium gaudens et experrecta sum. ‘Tunc intellexi 
translatum eum esse de poena. Ch. 7. 

From these examples we see the close connexion of idea in 
all these subjects, In each sarcophagus the representation of 
Moses striking the rock so frequently associated with the 
figures hastening to drink is connected with that of baptism ; 
in the case of Ex, 9 with the baptism of Christ, in Ex. 10 
with that of a catechumen, while in Ex. 7 the catechumen, 
and in Ex. 8 Christ, are each symbolized by a sheep. 

In the vision of S. Perpetua we have the same idea of the 
drinking of the water directly connected with baptism. 

This general agreement in the fourth and fifth centuries 
from France, Spain, and Rome points to a widespread conven 
tional symbolism, Christian sarcophagi do not show much 
originality in execution, and repeat designs in fornis little 
different from those generally found in the catacombs. These 
would need some time to become established and to spread 
throughout the West. This fact, supported by the second- 
century evidence from Africa, justifies us in holding that 
the fresco in the chapel of the sheep in S. Callistus (Ex. 6) 
should be interpreted as a symbolical representation of 
baptism. 


Exx.11,12. Gold treasure from Sinigagiva. 
Seventh or eighth century, 


This interpretation is further chnfitmed by a similar sym- 

bolic representation of baptism on a gold treasure found in 

1880 near Sinigaglia, and which came into the possession of 

| Cav. C. Rossi. The work is in the Lombard or late Ravennese 
| style, and is possibly as late as the seventh or eighth century, 
but it carries on the traditional symbolism of the lamb and 

the fish so frequently found in the catacombs. In one scene 

a bishop is represented, standing on a mound with two sheep 
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on each side (Fig. 12). He holds a palm branch in his left 
hand, and in his right 1 is a jug from which he pours water 
over one of the sheep. There 
can be no doubt that this is in- 
tended to symbolize baptism as 
the corresponding picture pour- 
trays the Eucharist; and that 
the sacrament so symbolized was 
administered by affusion is proved 
Fig. 12. by another scene on the same 

| casket, where a bishop is repre- 
sented in his vestments, holding a pastoral staff in his left 
hand, while he pours water over the head of a kneeling 
woman out of a spoon or bowl which he holds in his right 


(Fig. 13). 
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Fig. 13. 


Three doubtful representations. 


A freseo in the cemetery of SS. Petrus and Marcellinus is 
generally interpreted as the healing of the blind, but might 
possibly refer to baptism. 

1 R. Q.S. 1888, p. 148. 
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It represents a beardless figure clothed in a tunic and 
chlamys and holding a rod in his left hand, while he lays 
his right on the head of a boy who is clothed in a short tunic 
and barefoot. The boy seems to lean back a little and hold 
his hands in front of him, in which action Garrucci sees 
an indication of blindness. 

The companion picture represents a similar beardless figure. 
striking the rock. The rod in the hand of the principal figure 
suggests some connexion of idea between the two, and the 
healing of the blind is generally represented by the touching 
of the eyes, rather than the laying on of hands ; but the absence 
of any indication of water makes the reference to baptism very 
doubtful ?, 

A somewhat similar picture formerly in a cemetery on the 
Via Latina (Garr. 40, 1) now destroyed, and a picture in the 
cemetery of S. Domitilla, where s woman lays her hands on 
the head of a girl (Garr. 33, 3), suggest that we have here 
merely a scene of benediction. 

Another painting in the cemetery of S. Priscilla may 
possibly represent baptism. A figure to the right lays his 
hand on the head of another who is clothed in a long white 
dress. After careful examination this has been pronounced by 
Mer. de Waal as a representation of the healing of the blind, 
but solely on the ground that the figure is clothed ®. 


Ez, 13. Glass fragment vn the Vatican. Fourth or 
Jifth century. 


This, however, is no conclusive proof, as is shown by the cut- 
glass fragment of the fourth or fifth century found in the ruins 
of the Roman house near the baths of Diocletian, and now in 
the Museo Cristiano of the Vatican Library, On jt is a 
clothed child apparently about to step to the right out of 

1 Garr., vol. ii, tav. 44, 2 and 3, 

* Bull. 1888, tav. iii.—Hennecke, E., Altchristliche Maleres und altkirohliche 
Literatur, p. 70, Leipzig, 1896, 
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some vessel or pool which has been broken off (Fig. 14). She 
turns her head to the left towards a male figure clothed in 
a toga with a 


Paes halo round his 
= : head. He pointe 
with the night 


an oe . hand tothe child 
ll ) and turns his 
head to the left, 
as if others were 
following from 
that direction. 
His name Mirax 
is given as well 
as that of the 
child~ Alba. 
Above from an 
| inverted pitcher- 
mre tA Catv Garren: mouth a stream 
descends on the child’s head, the hand of a figure to the right 
is laid on the head also; the rest is broken off. A dove flies 
down to the left with an olive branch in its beak 1. 

It has been suggested that a/4a=albata, and that the child . 
has been clothed in white after the actual baptism (cf. the con- 
signatorium alvatorum built at Naples, below, p. 339). In the 
absence of further indications, all we can say is that this fresco 
in the cemetery of S. Priscilla may very well represent baptism, 
but we have no sufficient proof to justify our using it as evidence. 





Summary of evidence for the Ages of 
Persecution. 


To sum up the evidence from archaeology for and against 
the practice of baptism by immersion in pre-Constantinian 
times. We have four actual representations of the act, one 


1 Garr., vol. vi, 464, 1.— Bull. 1876, tav. 1, 1, pp. 7 6 
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from the first or early second century, two from the late 
second or early third, one from the middle of the third. We 
have one certain symbolical representation from the third, 
one possible one from the second or third. Two that are more 
than doubtfal date from the third. 

Of the five certain representations four come from the 
cemetery of S. Callistus, though only two fromthe same region, 
one from that of SS. Petrus and Mareellinus. In favour of 
immersion is the fact that the figure is represented naked and 
standing in the water in all examples that certainly refer to 
baptism (Exx. 1, 2, 3 & 4). 

Against is the fact, that in no case is there any attempt to 
represent immersion, and in two cases the actual affusion is 
represented, once directly (Ex. 3), and once symbolically (Ex. 6). 

In the three cases where the water is clearly marked it only 
rises above the feet, and is therefore not deep enough to allow 
of immersion. 

In the paintings we have examined there is no sign of 
influence from liturgical custom, or of desire for historical 
accuracy. They are less self-conscious than those of later date, 
and seem to aim simply at representing what was felt to be the 
essential idea of baptism. | 

The obvious difficulty of representing immersion must be 
allowed its full weight. We have no evidence to show how 
it would have been attempted in pre-Constantinian times, but 
the frequent representations in the fourth-century sarcophagi of 
the drowning of the Egyptians suggest a very different treat- 
ment. It is interesting also to compare the picture of the Flood 
in the Vienna Genesis, the passage of the Red Sea on the 
gates of S. Sabina at Rome (Fig. 15), or that of the figure 
of the Jordan on the chair of Maximian at Ravenna (Ex. 42, 
Fig. 39), where the idea of immersion is intended to be 
expressed. 

To conclude, the direct evidence from archaeology alone 
may not be conclusive ‘to show that in pre-Constantinian 
times baptism by affusion only was practised generally or 

UZ 
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indeed in any one single case; but it does show, that there 
was nothing repugnant in jt to the general mind, that no 
stress was laid on total immersion, that the most important 
moments were held to be those when water was poured over 
the catechumen, and when the minister laid his hand on his 
head, This, taken in connexion with the known customs of 
later ages, makes it more than probable that the usual method 
of administration was by affusion only, 





Fig. 15 (after Garrucci), 








CHAPTER II 


THE AGE OF THE COUNCILS 


Christian Sarcophagt. 

Arter the conversion of Constantine the Christian com- 
munity rapidly increased in wealth, and now that persecution 
had come to an end it was no longer necessary to bury under- 
ground in the catacombs, or to conceal the fact when a tomb 
belonged to one of the adherents of the favoured religion. These 
twe causes combined to make sarcophagi. the most character- 
istic examples of Christian art in the post-Nicene age; for as 
soon as there was no longer the same reason for buying 
cheaply from the ‘ready-made’ pagan shops, or being content 
with an ambiguous symbolism that would not attract attention 
from outsiders, an original style grew up that was purely 
Christian and was only very slightly influenced by the earlier 
artistic tradition of Rome, 

On the other hand the marked similarity to one another 
in the examples that have survived, and the general low level 
of workmanship that they display, seem to prove that they 
were mere productions of journeymen-workers, turned out 
mechanically from the shop. This, hawever, while detracting 
from their artistic merit adds to their archaeological value; 
the fact that their choice and treatment of subjects are nearly 
stereotyped shows that they reflect in some degree the general 
mind of the church, and gives them a quasi-official sanction. 
We must not, however, press this point too far, as the conven- 
tional decoration of our modern cemeteries can hardly be said to 
represent fairly the average Christian sentiment of our own day. 

Most of these sarcophagi are of Roman origin and have 
been collected in the Museo Cristiano at the Lateran. The 
next largest collection is that of Arles, while several more 
examples exist in various parts of Spain, France, and Italy. 
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Those dating from the second century are very simple, being 
merely ornamented with figures of the Good Shepherd or the 
female figure raising her hands in prayer generally known as 
an Orante. In the third century we find the ideas suggested 
by the former of these elaborated into pastoral and vintage 
scenes, a single desigh occupying as a rule the whole front of 
the sarcophagus. In the early fourth century this is resolved 
into a symmetrical disposition of a cycle of scenes usually sepa- 
rated from one another under arcades; while in later examples 
they are more crowded together and less clearly defined. The 
examples at Rome date almost entirely from before the troubles 
of the fifth century, though in France they probably continued 
to be produced till a somewhat later date. Those preserved 
at Ravenna are of a different type and represent a new 
tradition. Thus the evidence that we may draw from this 
source throws light on the custom of Latin Christianity and 
of the western Church generally in the fourth and early fifth 
centuries. 

The baptismal representations on the sarcophagus of Junius 
Bassus (359), and on two of those at Arles, have been already 
described on pp. 248-251. 


Ex. 14. Sarcophagus at Ancona. Fourth century. 


On the lid of a sarcophagus in the cathedral of Ancona the 
Saviour is represented as a nude 
boy, standing immediately under 
a stream of water which flows 
behind Him from a sort of rose 
(Fig. 16). He holds His hands 
down and leans slightly to the 
——_— left towards the Baptist, who lays 
Fig. 16 (after Garracci). his right hand on His head, and 
slightly raises his left hand. To 
the right stands a figure (? of a prophet) with a scroll in his 
hand. There is no dove. The group is to the extreme right 
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of the lid of the sarcophagus, the other subjects being the 
Nativity and the Magi, Moses receiving the law (?), and 
David and Goliath (?)?. 

The sarcophagus bears the name of Gorgonius; but in the 
opinion of Garrucci this can hardly refer to the man, mentioned 
by Symmachus, who became consul in the year 379, unless 
indeed he had his coffin prepared some time before his death, 
since there is no mention in the inscription of his having 
borne office. 


Ex. 15. Sarcophagus from Soissons. Fourth or 


Sith century. 


A sarcophagus of the fourth or fifth century was formerly 
at Soissons in the church of Ste. Marie. It had been used for 
_ the tomb of S. Vodalis who died 720 a.D., and was seen by 
Mabillon and published in the Axsxales Ordinis 8. Benedicti 
in 1703-39. 

On it Christ is represented on the right as a boy, nude, 
standing on dry ground, holding His hands down, and turning 
slightly to the left (Fig. 17). Two 
other figures clothed in tunic and 
pallium stand on the left, both of 
whom raise their right hands; the 
left foot of the figure nearer the 
Saviour is raised as if on a stone. 
Between Christ and the Baptist 
the water falls in a stream 
broadening from a point. The 
dove is seen above to the right. 

The sarcophagus is divided into 
five arcades, and in the niche corresponding is Moses striking 
the rock; the other subjects are the woman with the issue of 
blood, the centurion, and the soldiers sleeping by the cross ?. 

1 Garr., vol, v, tav. 326, 1.—Str., p. 6, and taf. 1, 6. 


* Garr., vol. v, tav, 403, 4.—Le Blant, Les sarcophages chrétiens de la 
Gaule, p. 14.—Btr. p. 6, taf. 1, 7. 





Fig. 17 (after Garrucci). 
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Ex. 16. Sarcophagus at Madrid. 


On a sarcophagus in the Academy of History in the Na- 
tional Museum of Madrid, Christ is represented as a boy, nude, 
and nearly up to His knees 
in water which flows behind 
Him from a boss of rock 
above (Fig. 18). He holds 
His hands down and turns 
His head to the left. The 
Baptist, clothed in an exomis, 
stands on dry land on the 
left, laying his hand on the 
Saviour’s head and slightly 
raising his left foot. Thé 
dove is represented above on 
the rock. 

Migwis. The other subjects are— 
Moses striking the rock, the healing of the blind, Christ sur- 
rounded by four apostles, and the sacrifice of Isaac *. 





Ex, 17. Sarcophagus at the Lateran, I. 

The baptism of Christ is twice represented on sarcophagi 

in the Lateran collec- 

{iy tion. 
=< On that numbered 
| \s 183 Christ appears as 
| \ a boy, standing in the 
\ 





water which rises to 
His knees, holding His 
ie hands down and turn- 
ing His face to the left 

Mig Agiaiver Garencdl):; (Fig. 19). The water 
falls in two streams, one of which descends on the head of the 
Saviour, while the other takes the usual pillar-like form to 

1 Garr., vol. v, tav. 341, 3.—Sér., p. 6, taf. 1, 8. 
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the right of the group and turning to the left flows over His 
feet. The Baptist stands on the opposite side, clothed in 4 
skin, raising his left foot on a stone. 

The hand of the Baptist holding a patera and the head of 
the Saviour are restorations, as well as (?) the first of the two 
streams just. mentioned. 

The other scenes are—Christ before Herod, the imprison- 
ment of S. Peter, the manger and the shepherds, and the 
raising of Lazarus’. 

No mention of the restorations is made in the official catalogue 

of the Museum. 


Ex. 18. Sarcophagus at the Lateran. II. 


No. 152 (a) is a fragment to the left of which the Baptist 
is represented as bearded, clothed in a woollen exomis and 
with bare feet. Christ stands nude, holding His hands down, 
while the water rises to His thighs. The top part of the 
carving is broken off, so that the position of the hand of the 
Baptist, the existence of the dove, and the source of the 
water cannot be determined. The rest of the fragment is 
occupied by a scene of the mystic feast of fish and bread ?. 

This fragment was discovered by Prof. Marucchi in the 
Vatican gallery, and was transferred 
to the Museo Cristiano in the Lateran 
in 1866. 


Ex. 19. Sarcophagus from 
S. Marva Antiqua. 
_ Another example has recently been 
discovered in the excavation of the 
church of S. Maria Antiqua in the 
Forum (Fig. 20). The Baptist, clothed 
in a toga, stands on dry ground to the 





1 Garr., vol. v, tav. 316, 1.—Str., p. 6, taf. 1, 9. 
2 De Rossi, Bull., 1882, p. go, tav. ix. 
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right and lays his hand on the head of the Saviour. Christ is 
represented asa boy, nude, and turning His head slightly to the 
left. The water rises to His knees. The dove appears over His 
head flying towards the nght!. 


Three Sarcophagi in bad condition. 
Three others may be mentioned to make the list complete. 


Ex. 20. 


A part of a frieze from the Aliscamps at Arles, nearly 
destroyed by exposure to the weather; published by Le 
Blant from an earlier print ?. 


Ex. 21. 


Another in a similar condition at Servannes near Arles, but 
described in a sixteenth-century Latin MS. at Paris, in the 
handwriting of Nicolas Claude Fabri de Peiresc, as possessing 
the same features of the dove and the falling water (Ioan. 
Bapta pellibus indutus baptizans superveniente columba aquam 
de coelis cadentem rostro gestante) 5. 


Ex, 22. 


An unpublished sarcophagus in the basilica of SS. Nereus 
and Achilleus ¢. 

Two others at Naples, believed by Ciampini (Mon. vett., vol. 
ii, ch. 4) to be those of Agilulphus, husband of Theodelinda 
(590), and of Arrichius, second Duke of Beneventum (591), are 
probably spurious °. 

A doubtful example occurs on a sarcophagus in the church of 
Le Mas d’Aire on the Adour in south-west France. At the 

1 Ball., 1901, p. 205, tav. vi. 

2 Le Blant, Sarcophages d Arles, xii, fig. 3, text 24, xvii.—Str., p. 7, taf 
~ s Gua vol, v, tav. 316, 2.—Le Blant, xxix and xxx, text pp. 46 &.—Str. 
p- 8, tav. I, 13. 

‘ Kraus, Real-Enoyclopacdie, art. ‘Taufe,’ and referred to by Grousset, 


Etudes sur Vhistoire pee sarcopkages chrétiens, Paris, at 105, n. 187, 
* Kraus, 2.-£., art. ‘Taufe,’ p. 834. 
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extreme right a naked man is carved, turning towards the 
right, with hands slightly raised. Before him a robed figure, 
standing equally on both feet, lays his hand on the naked 
man’s head. Both stand under a tree. No water is indicated, 
but a dove (?) sits in the tree. Next to this group are 
to be seen Adam and Eve on either side of the tree of 
knowledge}. 

This may be intended for a scene of baptism, as the 
restoration to grace forfeited at the Fall, but is more probably 
intended for the Creation of man. Pératé (Archéologie 
Chréttenne, p. 323) describes it as ‘le baptéme d’un adolescent.’ 


Summary of evidence from Sarcophagr. 


Thus we have thirteen examples of the representation of the 
baptism of Christ from sarcophagi. In every case where the 
carving is perfect He is represented nude and as a boy, while the 
Baptist lays his hand on His head or at least raises it with that 
object. In one case (Ex. 15) He stands on dry ground, onee the 
water flows over His feet (Ex. 9), twice it rises to His knees 
(Exx. 16, 17), once to the thighs (Ex. 18). In four cases it falls 
from a knob of rock or spout, in two of which it falls all 
over His body. 

It will be noticed that in all examples hitherto cited, with 
the exception of Exx. 1, 4nd 9, the Saviour is represented as 
holding His hands down and not raising them in the attitude 
of prayer. The dove also is usually represented as visible at 
the moment of baptism ; whereas in Luke iii. 21 it is stated 
that our Saviour was praying when the heavens opened, and 
in all three Gospels the dove is described as descending after 
He had gone up out of the water. It is obvious therefore that 
the conception of the scene is drawn from current practice 
rather than from the pages of Scripture. 

In connexion with these it is interesting to study other 


1 Garr., vol. v, tav. 301, 3.—Le Blant, Sarcophages de la Gaule, p. 98 and 
pl. xxvi. 
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evidence from the western Church as to the mode of administer- 
ing baptism to catechumens. 


Ex. 23. Tombstone from Aquileva. Fifth century. 


We have described the Vatican glass fragment above, Ex. 13. 
A similar treatment appears on a fifth-century tombstone at 
Aquileia, which was probably erected in memory of a young 
girl who died soon after her baptism. 
She is represented as standing in a large bowl, nude, wear- 
ing a necklace, 
and holding her 
hands down 
(Fig. 21). The 
water streams on 
her over the 
crescent - shaped 
lower edge of 
@ circular open- 
ing which is 
"Fig. 21 (after Garrued). sown with small 
crosses or stars 
and out of which a dove fties. On the right a man in 
a tunic lays his hand on her head; to the left stands a haloed 
figure clothed in a toga and pointing to her with his right 
hand. There is a tree on each side of the group 1. 





SCENTISPOQVEM 
ELECITDOM SPAVSATE 





This is described by Garrucci as an example of baptism by 
affusion ‘as well as immersion *(!), 


Ex, 24. Spoon from Aquileia. Fourth or fifth 
century. 


From the same place comes a spoon, dating from the fourth 
or fifth century, with a scene of the same nature engraved on 
its bowl (Fig. 22). A nude figure stands in a large shallow 


1 Garr., vol. vi, tav. 487, 26.—Bull., 1876, tav. 1, 2. 
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basin; above him appears the dove from whose beak the water 
descends. A figure to the left in an exomis holds a patera in 
the stream over the head of the catechumen, while another 
figure stands on the right. At the point of the spoon on 
the left is a figure in a toga 
standing by a sort of altar’. — 

This. spoon, which was 
found with several others 
inscribed with various names, 
was probably not used for : 
liturgical purposes. Possibly Fig. 22 (after Garruoci). 
it was a present given on the 
occasion of the ceremony pictured on it. 

The feature of the stream from the mouth of the dove occurs 
on the sarcophagus of Junius Bassus (Ex. 7), on the ivories in 
the Bodleian Library (Ex. 29), in the British Museum (Ex. 33), 
at Amiens (Ex. 30), at Milan (Ex, 28), on the MS. of Rabula 
(Ex. 34), in the Etzschmiadzin Gospel Book (Ex. 35), and 
in the mosaic of the Arian baptistery at Ravenna, all of which 
are described below. 





Use of a patera in Baptism. 

According to Strzygowski (Iconographie, p. 10) this feature 
was also found in the original mosaic in the orthodox baptist- 
ery (S. Giovanni in Fonte) in the same city. He maintains 
that the patera from which the Baptist pours the water in the 
picture, as it now appears, must be due to a later restoration, 
on the ground that it is borrowed from a liturgical use first 
arising in the fourteenth century. A similar vessel is, however, 
represented on this spoon from Aquileia, which he seems to 
have overlooked. 

In the so-called Attila treasure at Vienna are two paterae 
of gold weighing 287 gr. and 305 gr. respectiyely. They 
are each of the same design, and have a cross in the centre 


1 Garr., vol. vi, tav. 462, 8. 
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round which run letters read by Dr. Joseph Hampel as 
follows :— 


AEAYAATOCANATTAVCONA(1)€1CIT(A)NTONAMAP(sic) TION 
| ba Bdaros dvazAvcuy agiels advrop (sic) duapridy (Fig. 23), 


‘if thou purifiest thyself with water thou shalt be free from all 
sin.’ The word éaros at least he considers to be certain. He 
holds that these paterae were baptismal vessels (‘ Taufschalen ’) 
and attributes them to the fourth or fifth century. Kondakov, 
however, believes the 
letters to be Bulgarian, 
and would therefore 
assign them to a date 
later than 864, when the 
Bulgarian race adopted 
Christianity }. 

There is good reason 
to suppose that a bronze 
bowl with a handle, 
found in ruins above the 
cemetery of Praetestatus 
and now in the Museo 
Kircheriano at Rome, 
was also used for the administration of baptism. It is in the 
shape of a hemispherical pan embossed with anglers, boats, 
and fishes, and in the centre is the head of a river-god with 
crab-claws growing out of his head, like those on the head of 
the allegorical figure of Jordan in the Arian baptistery at 
Ravenna (Fig. 24) *. 

In the history of S. Silvester in the Liber Pontificalis (314— 
335) we read that Constantine gave to the church which he 
built at Ostia a basin of silver for baptism weighing 20 pounds 
(‘pelvem ex argento ad baptismum pens. lib. xx.’ Lid. Pont. 





1 Hampel, J., Der Goldfund von Nagy Seent Miklés, Buda-Pesth, 1886, 
pp..27 and 64, Fig. 16.—Kondakov, N. P., Geschichte und Denkmdler des Bys. 
Emails, p. 39. Another at Odessa. Venturi, Storia dell’ arte Italiana, 
vol. ii, 1902, p. 30 * Garr., vol. vi, tav. 461. 
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S. Silvester, ch. 28). - The weight of this vessel shows it must 
have been used as a font, as in the two examples from Aquileia, 





Fig. 24 (after Garrucci). 


while the whole basin of the Lateran baptistery seems to have 
been covered with silver (#). ch. 13). A similar gift was made 
by Xystus III (432-440) to the basilica of S. Laurence of a 
‘conca aurocalca pens. lib. xx,’ as well as of ‘ ministerium ad 
baptismum vel paenitentiae ex argento pens. lib. v’; either a 
vessel used for oil, such as the ‘ patenam argenteam auroclusam 
chrismalem pens. lib. v’ that Constantine gave to the ‘ titulus 
Equitii’ near the baths of 
Diocletian, or one similar to 
that in the Museo Kircheriano 
described above (Xystus, ch. 6, 
Silvester, ch. 3). 





fiz. 25. Cross-shaft at 
Kells. cc. 800. 


A similar vessel also appears 
in a baptismal scene on a broken cross-shaft at Kells, which 


Fig. 25. 
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was the chief seat of the Columban monks about the year 
800 a. D. (Fig. 25), 


Description of the Lateran font, 


The font in the baptistery which Constantine built at the 
Lateran is described in the Inber Pontificalie (Silvester, ch. 13) 
as having been made of porphyry and overlaid with silver. 
In the centre rose a candelabrum also of porphyry, ending in 
a golden vessel containing balm, which burning with a wick 
of asbestos served a double purpose of giving light and perfume. 
On the edge of the piscina, probably opposite the steps by 
which the catechumen entered the water, were life-sized silver 
figures of Christ and the Baptist. Between them was a Jamb 
of gold, from whose mouth a stream of water fell into the 
basin (unless indeed it flowed in four streams from a rock at 
its feet, as so frequently represented in early Christian art), 
while seven figures of stags ranged round its parapet served the 
same purpose. 

Fontem sanctum ubi baptizatus est Augustus Constantinus ex 
lapide porfyretico et ex omnj parte coopertum intrinsecus 
et foris et desuper et quantum aquam continet ex argento 
purissimo lib, iii viii. In medio fontis columna porfy- 
retica qui portat fiala aurea ubi candela est, pens. auro 
purissimo lib, lii, ubi ardet in diebus Paschae balsamum lib. 
cc, nixum vero ex stippa amianti. In labio fontis baptisterii 
agnum aureum fundentem aquam pens. lib. xxx, ad dexteram 
agni, Salvatorem ex argento purissimo, in pedibus vy, pens. lib, 
clxx; in leva agni, beatum Iohannem Baptistam ex argento, 
in pedibus v, tenentem titulum scriptum qui hoc habet ‘ecca 
agnus Dei, ecce qui tollit peccata mundi’; pens. lib. oxxv. 

Cervos argenteos vii. fundentes aquam, pens. sing. lib. Ixxx. 

Tymiaterium ex auro purissimo cum gemmis prasinis xlviiii, 
pens. lib. xv, 

Innocent I (401-417) gave a similar stag to the ‘titulus 

Vestinae’ weighing 25 pounds. 
The figure of the stag is of frequent occurrence in connexion 


+ J,Romilly Allen, Christian Symboliemin Great Britain and Ireland, p. 231. 
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with baptisteries and baptismal scenes (e.g. at Salona, in the 
cemetery of Pontianus, &c.). 

The water seems to have fallen in a stream from some such 
head in the baptistery of 8. Stephen built by Eustorgius at 
Milan (early sixth cent.), which is thus described by Ennodius 
(Carm. ii. 149, Migne, Patr. Lat. lxiii. p. 361; cf. Bull., 1876, 
p- 12):— 

En sine nube pluit sub tectis imbre sereno, 
Et coeli facies pura ministrat aquas. 

Proflua marmoribus decurrunt flumina sacris, 
Atque iterum rorem partarit ecce lapis. 

Arida nam liquidos effundit pergula fontes, 
Et rursus natis unda superna venit. 

Sancta per aethereos emanat lympha reocessus 
Eustorgii vatis ducta ministerio. 

The present building at the Lateran dates as far as the 
lower part is concerned from the time of Xystus III (432-440), 
during whose pontificate the above description was written. 
He, however, probably altered the outline but little, and there 
is good reagon to believe that the liste of Constantine's gifts 
were copied from contemporary records and do not represent 
later accumulations (Duchesne, £1). Poxt., ad loc. notes; cf. also 
his description of the baptistery in Origunes du culte chrétien, 


p- 298). 


Analogies from the customs of the Baths. 


In Greek and Roman baths it was common for the water 
to flow from the heads of animals (Dict. of Class, Antiq., art. 
‘Baths’). A Greek vase painting shows four women standing 
under such Jets (Fig. 26). It was also customary for the 
attendant to pour water over the heads of the bathers, while 
the bath was always followed by anointing, as an unction by 
the bishop followed the.act of baptism. 

The orthodox baptistery at Ravenna was built by Bp. Neon 
in 449«452 A.D. on the foundations of an earlier building, 
supposed to have. been a bath, while the Arian baptistery 
* VOL, V, PART IV. Xx 
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was similarly adapted a few years later (Ricci, Guida di 
Ravenna, 1900, pp. 32 & 10). 
We read in the story of the martyrdom of Perpetua that 





when Saturus was covered with blood from the bite of a 
leopard, the crowd in the amphitheatre jokingly cried out 
that he had been well bathed, using the language of the 
baths, which the author writing at the end of the second 
century interpreted as an allusion to baptism. 


Inluxit dies victoriae illoram et processerant de carcere in 
amphitheatrum ... sequebatur Perpetua ... item Felicitas salvam 
se peperisse gaudens ut ad bestias pugnaret, a sanguine ad 
sanguinem, ab obstetrice ad retiarium, lotura post partum 
baptismo secundo. 

Et statim in fine spectaculi leopardo eiecto, de uno morsu tanto 
perfusus est (Saturus) sanguine, ut populus revertenti illi 
secundi baptismatis testimonium reclamaverit ‘salvum lotum, 
salvum lotum,’ plane utique salvus erat qui hoc modo laverat. 

‘Salvum lotum’ is a phrase of the baths to which cadés éAovoe 
corresponds. (Texts and Studies, vol. i. Passio Perpetuae 
ec. 18 & a1; of. Introd. p. 8.) 


So fifty years later Cyprian argues that the recognized 
analogy of the baths must not be pressed too far. ‘He had 
been asked whether men who received baptism in sickness 
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were to be counted true Christians, since they were not 
washed in the life-giving water but had only had a little 
poured over them (eo quod aqua salutari non loti sint sed 
perfusi). He explains it is not necessary for the whole body 
to be touched by the water, as if it were an actual bath with 
salt of nitre and a seat to wash yourself in, so that aspersion. 
or perfusion is sufficient to constitute a valid sacrament (see 
below, p. 312). 





Fig. 27. 


Analogy of Mithraic customs, 


The Mithraic custom of baptiem as practised in . the third 
and fourth centuries was probably borrowed from, or at least 
influenced by, Christian practice. A conception of new birth 
suggested by, or taught in opposition to, the Christian doc- 
trine of baptism was supposed to be involved in the Tauro- 
bolium. In the ceremony the recipient sat in a trench under 
a platform on which a bull was killed in such a manner as to 
allow the blood to fall all over him. The man so purified was 
described as ‘renatus. Symbolically this was represented in 
art by a dog drinking at the stream that flowed from the - 
neck of the bull slain by the young Mithra (Fig. 27), as 

x2 
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Christian baptism was symbolized by the Jews drinking 
from the rock struck by Moses, or S. Peter, or by lambs, or 
stags drinking at a fountain (Figs. 6, 10, 11, 38). 


Summary of evidence for the Age of the Councils. 

To sum up the conclusions drawn from the evidence from 
sarcophagi, from the analogy of the baths, and of Mithraic 
customs as to the practice of the Church in the Western 
empire. 

In the fourth and fifth centuries baptism took place before 
a witness or witnesses, in a fixed spot, either in a structural 
baptistery, into which the water usually fell from a spout or 
figure-head, or in a movable basin. In the latter case the 
officiant poured water over the catechumen from a vessel; in 
the former he led him under one of the spouts, and either 
directed the flow over his head with the vessel or guided his 
head under the water with his hands. This we know from 
other sources was done three times. 

An immersion may have préceded this, but there is no men- 
tion of a double act by any writer of early date, and at least 
it was not considered the most significant element of the rite. 
With the peace of the Church the ceremony has become 
slightly more elaborate, and the flow of water is fuller and 
more continuous owing to the influence of the baths. The 
officiant seems to have stood on a raised platform or step and 
not to have entered the water himself. 

L’immersion baptismale ne doit pas s’entendre en ce sens que 
Yon plonge&t entidrement dans l’eau la personne baptisée. 
Elle entrait dans la piscine, oh Ja hauteur de l'eau n était 
pas suffisante pour dépasser la taille d'un adulte; puis on 
la plagait sous l’une des bouches d’od s’échappaient des jets 
d’eau ; ou encore, on prenait de ]’eau dans la piscine elle-méme 
pour la répandre sur sa téte. C'est ainsi que le baptéme est 
représenté sur les anciens monuments’. 

1 Bigg, C., Christian Platoniste of Alerandria, p. 237. 

* Duchesne, Origines du culte chrétien, p. 302; and also Bylises Separées, 

P- 93. 


CHAPTER III 
THE AGE OF NORTHERN INVASIONS 


Christian Art after the fifth century. 


THERE are but scanty remains of early Christian art dating 
from after the fifth century in Italy. The successive invasions 
of Goths, Vandals, and Lombards, if not destroying as much 
as is popularly supposed of the productions of earlier years, 
left the country impoverished, and as little inclined to spend 
much on costly works as it was able to train artists to execute 
them. 

In the East, however, the policy of Diocletian in removing 
the seat of government from Rome, and the subsequent action 
of Constantine in establishing a strong centralized power at 
Byzantium, secured the firm holding together of the Empire 
for many centuries. As a consequence Byzantine art long 
survived that of Rome, and, in architecture at least, had 
a development that compares not unfavourably with the 
later evolution of the Gothic cathedral in the West. The 
gradual elaboration of Syrian architecture, with its small 
domed buildings, up to the construction of Justinian’s great 
church of the Hagia Sophia is the most characteristic work 
of Byzantine genius, though at the same time it is the feature 
that has had the least influence on the artistic life of Western 
Europe. 

The question of the nature and influence of Byzantine art 
cannot yet be said to be fully determined. Apart from 
church building its chief productions seem to have been 
illuminated manuscripts, and it was in executing them, and 
possibly also in making designs for woven stuffs, that its 
artists appear to have received their training. It became 
therefore a characteristic of its less important works that 
they were chiefly executed with the purpose of illustrating 
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continuous historical narratives, and whilst showing con- 
siderable skill in technique, they tended to become stereo- 
typed and conventional from constant repetition of subjects 
that differed but little from one another. This influence is 
felt. specially in mosaic work, ivory carving, and fresco paint- 
ing, where it is generally a series of acenes that is pictured, 
though in such objects as flasks, gems, or medals the same 
style reappears ’. 
Ravenna. 

An exception to the ‘general artistic poverty of Italy in 
the fifth and sixth centuries is to be found at Ravenna. As 
the seat of the-court of Honorius and under the enlightened 
reign of Theodoric,.it ‘became for one hundred and fifty years 
the most important city of the West, and a series of monu- 
ments rose up within its walls upon which the most skilful 
artists of the day were employed, and which attracted the 
attention of Justinian. 

. The mosaic workers came from Rome, and the general plan 
of the churches, which are almost the sole remains of the 
former glory of the city, follows that of the Roman basilica, 
while the classical spirit is still felt in the drawing of the 
earlier figures in the Baptistery and 8S. Apollinare Nuovo. 
The vigour of the Gothic race appears in the originality of 
choice and treatment in the New Testament scenes in the 
nave of the latter; and the essential difference between north- 
ern and southern architecture is already seen in the mausoleum 
of Theodoric, for there for the first time the horizontal line 
gives way to the vertical as the characteristic feature in 
construction, and in its erection the first step was taken 
which inaugurated the change from classic styles of building, 
jast as his reign may be said to be the first beginning of 

’ Kraus, F, X., Geschichte der christlichen Kunst, vol. i, bk. 9, and vol ii, 
bk. 13, Freiburg im B., 1896; Strzygowski, J., Orient oder Rom, Introd., Leip- 
zig, 1901. For a different view see F. Wickoff, Die Wiener Genests, Wien, 


1895, who sees in Byzantine art merely the last stage of the decadence of that 
of Rome. 
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the Middle Ages. Theodoric had been brought up at the 
court of Byzantium, and the building of the church of 
S. Vitale fell in the time of Byzantine rule. If Justinian 
was not actually present at its consecration he regarded 
himself as in some sense its founder. He appears on the 
mosaics of its walls, and his authority seems to have modified 
the plan of the building, and to have decided that the gallery 
should rest not on wooden beams, as originally planned, but 
on stone arches in accordance with the rules of Byzantium’. 

We have therefore at Ravenna an art in which three 
different streams of influence, Roman, Gothic, and Byzantine, 
united, and in which the extent to which each makes itself 
felt can be traced with something like precision. 
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Fig. 28 (after Garrucci). 
Ex. 26. Mosaic in the Orthodox Baptistery. 


449-452. 
Two important baptism scenes are to be found in the 
mosaics of the baptisteries at Ravenna alluded to in the last 
1 Ricci, C., Guida di Ravenna, p. 40, Bologna, 1900. 
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chapter. That in the orthodox baptistery (Baptisterium 
Ursianum or S. Giovanni in Fonte) was probably set up 
by Bp. Neon in 449-452. 

Here Christ is represented bearded and with a halo, holding 
His hands down to His side, naked, and standing in the water 
which rises to His waist (Fig. 28). On the left side is the 
Baptist wearing an exomis and with a halo. He stands 
on a promontory of rock with his left foot raised, holding 
a jewelled cross in his left hand, while with his nght he 
pours water from a patera over the head of Christ. Over- 
head is the dove flying downwards vertically; in the water 
to the right is an allegorical figure of Jordan marked by 
the name, a bearded man with a reed, holding a cloth in 
his hands, Plants spring from the banks’. 

According to Strzygowski the patera is a fourteenth-cen- 
tury restoration, as ‘no such instrament was used till that 
date.’ We have already considered the reasons for believing 
in its use at an earlier period. The head and right arm of 
the figare of Christ are restored, the halo and beard being 
possibly modern additions. 


Ex. 27. Mosare in the Arvan Baptistery. 


_ In the Arian baptistery (S. Maria in Cosmedin) is a similar 
mosaic occupying a corresponding 

. s | place in the centre of the dome. 
oe In it Christ is represented 


/ nae, ew N beardless, with a halo, holding His 


ne | . hands down to His side, and up 
es aS / ~=6to His waist in water (Fig. 29). 

GZ , pe) ee! The dove flies down vertically from 

See V5 above, and from its beak a stream 


descends on the head of our Lord. 
The Baptist stands to the right on 
a rock which rises out of the water. He is clothed in a spotted 


Fig. 29 (after Garrucci). 


? Garr., vol. iv, tavv. 226 and 227.—Str., p. 10, taf. 1, 14. 
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skin and holds a curved stick in his left hand, while he lays 
the night on the head of the Saviour. To the left sits 
Jordan, out of the water, and represented as an old man with 
two crab-claws growing out of his head, holding a reed in 
his right hand while he raises his left in astonishment 
(Pss. Ixxvii. 16 and cxiv. 5)?. 

These two examples fall within the first and second period 
respectively of the history of Ravenna’s greatness, while 
Roman influences were still strong in her art, but had been 
' weakened by being transplanted and modified by new sur- 
roundings. They show a new conception of the scene which 
almost entirely breaks away from the old tradition, and would 
appear to be due to an attempt to picture more exactly the 
scenes of the Gospels. 


Influence of apocryphal writings. 

An interesting account of the apocryphal additions to the 
story of our Lord’s baptism as related in the Gospels will be 
found in a work entitled Zin bisher unbeachteter Bericht 
tiber die Taufe Jesu, by Adolf Jacoby (Strassburg, Triibner, 
1902). The author believes that he has traced them to a lost 
Church Order connected with the Syriac Didascalia, and there- 
fore dating from the third century. In certain fragments of 
a fourth-century Epiphany sermon based on this document we 
find it related that at the baptism of our Lord the waters of 
the Jordan first fled back and then rose in a heap. Similar ’ 
allusions to the miracle are quoted from Ephraem Syrus 
(325-379), Jacob Baradaeus (451), Jacob of Sarug (521), 
from several Epiphany sermons of the fifth or sixth cen- 
turies, Cyril of Jerusalem (348, Cat. xii 15), from hymns of 
Anatolins (450), and the Ambrosian collection. The narratives 
of the pilgrim Antoninus Placentius (570-600) and others 
state that the miracle was repeated yearly, and references to 
the legend are found in Armenian and Coptic writings. 

Jacoby believes that both the retiring of the water and the 

1 Garr., vol. iv, tav. 241.—Str., p. 10, taf. 3, 18. 
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rising in a heap were dwelt on to emphasize the doctrine of 
the Divine Nature of our Lord; and that the former, which 
is alluded to in all the above writings, was suggested by 
Pes. cxiv. 3, 5, lxxvii. 16, while the latter, which is less 
frequently dwelt upon, was regarded as an act of homage to 
the Incarnate Word, and found support in Ps. xxviii. 3 (LXX). 
' He further holds that the influence of this widespread tra- 
dition can be traced in Christian art, and to ite influence 
he ascribes the feature of the symbolic representation of the 
Jordan first found in the Ravenna mosaic, and that of the 
water rising in a heap to the waist or neck of the Saviour, 
which first definitely appears in the fresco at Monza (Ex. 51, 
c. 700). It may be doubted, however, whether the legend 
had any great influence on the artistic representation of 
the scene, for though Jordan is shown in the Ravenna 
mosaics as holding up his hands in astonishment, the water 
is not represented as receding. The fear of the river is 
emphasized only in the ivories at Ravenna and in the 
British Museum (Figs. 39, 40), while in later examples the 
tendency is for the allegorical figure to occupy a subsidiary 
place or to be omitted altogether. 

It is still more doubtful if the representation of the water 
as rising In a heap to cover our Lord’s body has any con- 
nexion with the legend. It seems rather to be merely the 
conventional way of indicating the river in an age when the 
‘ laws of perspective were not understood. 

The whole legend is obviously based on the Old Testament 
stories of the passage of the Red Sea and of the passing of 
the Jordan by the Israelites, and the rising of the waters 
in a heap was supposed to have taken place, not round the 
Saviour's body for the purpose of covering Him, but in the 
stream above, that He might stand on dry land while He 
was being baptized, just as it stood to allow the Israelites to 
pass over dryshod. The only persons in the whole cycle of 
symbolism who are conceived of as submerged are the 
Egyptians who pursued after the Chosen People. 
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Milan school of wories. ec. 500. 


The rule of Theodoric (493-526) secured a time of com- 
parative prosperity for the rest of Italy; and though the 
government was in the hands of one of the conquering race 


the old Roman civilization continued with very little con- 


sciousness of change. The influence of Byzantium or of the 
Goth would have been felt less eleewhere than they both were 
at Ravenna, and in the art of this time the old tradition is 
still strong. 

To this period may be assigned five ivories of orobabls 
Italian origin. 


Ex. 28. Ivory in the Cathedral at Milan. c. 500. 

An ivory ‘five pieces’ book-cover (? originally a diptych) 
in the treasury of the cathedral at Milan contains sixteen 
scenes from the life of Christ. 
In that of the baptism He is 
represented as a beardless 
youth, nude, and standing up 
to His knees in water which 
falls from a pillar of rock in 
& copious stream behind and 
all round Him (Fig. 30). The 
Baptist stands also up to his 
knees in water, and holds , 
a crooked staff in his left Fig. 30. 
hand. A stream flows from the beak of the dove’. 

Garrucci describes this last feature, which we have already 
noticed above (p. 267), as a ray, the symbol of grace, and 
quotes Chrysologus, Serm. CLX :— Spiritus Sanctus in specie 
columbae totam in caput parentig novi chrismatis pingue- 
dinem fundit ut impleat illud quod propheta dixit “ Propterea 
unxit te Deus tuus oleo laetitiae”’’. This does not, however, 
exclude its being also intended for a stream of water, for we 





1 Garr., vol. vi, tav. 454.—Str., p. 13, taf. ii, 2. 
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may notice the same feature in the Aquileia spoon (Ex. 24, 
fig. 22), where it is in this stream that the baptizer holds 
his patera; while in the relief at Monza described below 
(Ex. 51), in the Berlin ivory from the Micheli collection 
(Ex. 52, fig. 44) as well as in Exx. 53 & 54 (fig. 45), the dove 
pours the water from a vessel held in its beak, | 


Ex. 29. Ivory wn the Bodlevan Inbrary at Ozford. 


C. 500. 


. A very similar treatment (Fig. 31) appears on another 





book-cover in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, as one of 
twelve scenes in the life of the 
Saviour, who is represented in 
the centre throned and with the 
four evgl beasts under His feet 
(Ps. xci.13). The features of the 
pillar of rock, and of the water 
falling from it as well as from 
the dove’s beak and rising to the 
Saviour’s knees, are repeated, 
while the Baptist holds: the 


crooked staff but stands on dry ground raising his left foot’. 


Ex. 30. Ivory at Amens. c. 500. 





Fig. 32. 


An ivory of the same school is 
in the possession of M. Mallet at 
Amiens, and was published by M. 
l Abbé E. van Dreval in the Revue 
de l’ Art Chrétien, XIX, 1875, pl. xix, 
p- 352. In it the Baptist is repre- 
sented as clothed in an exomis, hold- 
ing a crooked staff and raising his left 
foot (Fig. 32). There is a stream that 


1 Str., p. 12, taf, ii, 1.— Westwood, Fictile Ivories in 8. Kensington Musewm. 


p- §5, pl. 6. 
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flows from the dove as well as a broad stream falling from a 
boasy pillar of rock. The Saviour is pictured as a boy with 
a simple halo and on dry ground '. 


Ex. 31. Werden Ivory at South Kensington 


Museum. 


The carving on the remains of an ivory box in South 
Kensington Museum, and formerly at Werden in Rhenish 
Prussia, is of very similar workman- 
ship to the last two examples (Fig. 
33). The Saviour is represented as 
a nude boy and with a crossed halo, 
Both He and the Baptist are up to 
their knees in water, but on the left 
is a personification of the Jordan _—= Fig. 33 (after Garrucci). 
holding branches in his hands, 
leaning on a pitcher from which the water flows. The whole 
work is marked with a certain originality that seems to 
suggest the working of a new influence’. 

Stublfauth*® paints out the similarity of these works, and 
believes them to be productions of a Milanese school of carving, 
and to date from the latter half of the fifth century. He holds 
that the example at Milan (Fig. 30) is the oldest, while that 
at Amiens (Fig. 32) he suggests may date from the period 





’ between the invasion of the Huns in 452 and that of the 


Ostrogoths in 490. The Bodleian example he considers to be 
Byzantine in its details and in the style of the seventh and 
ninth centuries: but he holds it to be a modern forgery, mainly 
however on the ground that it bears a Latin inscription. That 
at South Kensington (Fig. 33) he would place a little later, 
as having a crossed nimbus and generally showing a more 

1 Stuhlfauth, G., Die altchristliche Elfenbeinplasttk, p. 75, Mohr, Freiburg 
i. B. and Leipzig, 1896. 

® Garr., vol. vi, tav.447, 3-—Westwood, No. 99. | 

3 Die altchristliche Elfenbetnplastik, pp. 74, 77; 199. 
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developed style. Strzygowski’, on the other hand, considers 
this last example to date from the time of Theodosius (392-395),. 
to which period he also ascribes the book-cover at Milan 
(Fig. 30); while he holds the Bodleian ivory (Fig. 31) to be 
a work of the school of Ravenna that became more and more 
influenced by Byzantium in the sixth eentury. 


Ex. 32. Ivory cover to the Missal of Gregory 
at Munich. ? 0c. 500. 


A fifth example of the same school, though not mentioned 
by Stuhlfauth, may be seen in the Royal Library at Munich, 
where it forms part of the cover. of the so-called missal of 
Gregory the Great. (Cim. 143. Cod. Lat. 10077.) 

The carving is somewhat worn, but the Saviour seems to be 

. — represented as.a boy without 
a halo (Fig. 34). The Baptist 
stands on dry ground, clothed 
In an exomis and holding 
a crooked staff; he raises his 
right foot while he lays his 
hand on our Lord’s head. 
Jordan stands on the opposite 
side holding in his left arm 
! J} a tree, and with an inverted 

Fig. 34- pitcher from which the water 
flows, rising to the thighs of the Saviour. The massacre 
of the Innocents appears above and the miracle of Cana 
below, as in the example from Amiens (Ex. 30, fig. 32). 
The ivory is attributed in the library catalogue to the 
eleventh or twelfth century, but the choice of subjects 
as well as certain peculiarities of treatment (e.g. the woman 
throwing up her hands in the scene of the massacre of the 
Innocents) seem to show that it is of the same school as the 
above example, and dates from the fifth or early sixth century. 





FCO 


1 Das Etzschmiadzin Evangeliar, Wien, 1891. Cf.Kraus, Geschichte der 
christlichen Kunst, vol. i, p. 507. 
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Ex. 33. Ivory in the British Museum. ?c. 500. 


To the same date may perhaps be referred an ivory in the 
Christian Antiquities room in the British Museum, in which 
the feature of the stream from the 
dove’s beak reappears (Fig. 35). Bro Sy mh 
In it the Saviour is represented | Ay Ae [S": 

dl @5% 





as a nude boy, with a halo, &\ ts Gn N & 

holding His hands down and fi IZ, le “Oty 2 

standing on the ground. fe ¥ d es = A): 
The head alone of the dove a 


appears. The Baptist is scantily ig (reais plickogeagh). 
clothed in an exomis which 
leaves both arms and legs bare, and he lays his hand on the 
Saviour’s head. To the left stands a bearded figure with 
wings, and clothed in a toga. ‘There are indications of 
water behind the feet of Christ. On either side are candle- 
sticks similar to those on an early fifth-century silver casket 
in the Museo Cristiano at the Vatican, and to those on 
a sarcophagus at Ravenna of the same period. The reset of 
the ivory is occupied with the finding of Christ in the 
temple, a rare subject which, however, also occurs on the 
Milan ivory, 

This example is ascribed to the fifth century, but its peculiar 
features make it difficult to assign it to any particular place 
or date 1. 


Oriental types. Ex. 34. Rabula MS. at 
Florence. 586. 

The first baptism scene in which Christ appears bearded (if 
the mosaic at Ravenna has been altered in restoration) is in one 
of the miniatures of the Syriac Rabula MS. in the Biblioteca 
Laurenziana in Florence (Fig. 36). In it the Baptist is 
represented in the usual attitude, raising his left foot, but 


1 Dalton, O. M., Catalogue of Early Christian Antiquities in the British 
Museum, 1901, No. 293.—Graeven, H., Elfenbeinwerke aus Sammlungen in 
England, No. 22.—Westwood, No. 154 
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stooping as the Saviour is immersed in the water as far as the 
waist. He turns His head a little aside, and the stream or 
tay descends on it from above, where 
the hand with two outstretched 
fingers appears in the heavens and 
beneath it flies the dove. The Jordan 
is marked by banks on which flowers 
are growing '. 

The monk Rabula lived at Zagba 
in Mesopotamia and wrote the MS. 
: in 586. It is the earliest example 

Fig. 36. that we possess of the art of illumi- 
nation by miniatures that had such 
w wonderful development in the later Middle Ages, and 





undoubtedly influenced the work of the schools of Karl the - 


Great (Kraus, F. X., Geach. d. christl, Kunst, 1, 463 & 11, 25. 
Freiburg im B., 1895-7). 


Ex. 35. Eteschmiadzin Gospel Book. c. 500. 

Very similar in design is a miniature in the Gospel book of 
Etzschmiadzin in Armenia. The hand in the heavens, the dove 
and the stream or ray reappear, but the Saviour is represented 
as beardless, without nimbus, and only immersed in the water 
as far as His loins. 

Strzygowski considers that this proves the MS. to be earlier 
than the Rabula MS., and adds that while the style of dress 
and the type of the apostles’ heads that appear in the margin 
suggest that it dates from the sixth century, the architectural 
ornamentation in which the pictures are set would seem to 
point to the fifth. He is inclined to attribute it therefore to 
the first half of the sixth. In any case the obvious connexion 
of the two miniatures would point to an archetype of earlier date 
than 586 ”, 

' Garr, vol. ili, tav. 130.—Str., p. 17. 


* Strzygowaky, J., Byzantinische Denkmdler, I, Das Etzechmiadsin Evan- 
geliar, p. 73 and taf. 6, 2, Wien, 1891. 
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Ex. 36. Flask at Monza. Before 599. 


A flask at Monza may also be of Syrian origin. It is said 
to have been given by Gregory the Great to Theodolinda 
(599), but is probably of earlier date, and would seem to have 
served originally to bring back oil from the Holy Land, as is 
shown by its Greek lettering. It is ornamented with seven 
small scenes from the life of Christ. In that of the baptism 
the Saviour is represented as a boy in the water up to His | 
knees. The Baptist in a tunic stands on dry ground raising 
his left foot. An angel on the right holding a cloth shows 
eastern influence, All three figures are haloed !. 


Ex. 37. Bronze Medal at the Vatican. 


A bronze medal in the Museo Cristiano shows Christ up to 
His knees in water. The Baptist raising his foot holds the 
crooked staff in his left hand and lays his right on the Saviour’s 
head. The word IORDA is written underneath, and around 
is the legend ‘ Redemptio filiis hominum’. This object, if 
genuine, was probably a keepsake from the Holy Land *. 


Ex. 38. Censer from Syria, ? 6th century. 


A censer found at the convent of Mar Muza el Habashi, 
between Damascus and Palmyra, is now at the British 
Museum (Fig. 362). On it S, John is represented standing 
on the left with his right hand stretched out over the head of 
our Lord, who appears as a boy, holding His hands straight 
down, with the water rising to His knees. A single attendant 
angel holds a cloth and the dove appears overhead, There is 
s considerable distance between the hand of the Baptist and 
the head of the Saviour on which he appears to pour the water. 
The figures, however, are much worn, and in the companion 
scenes the hands are all of the same. peculiar long shape, so 

1 Garr., vol, vi, tav. 433, 8.—Str,, p. 14, taf. if, 5. 

* Garr., vol. vi, tav. 480, 15.—Str., p. 14, taf. ii, 6.—Bull., 1869, p. 58. 
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that it is impossible to say whether it was intended to show 
= an act of affasion }. 

The censer is attri- 
buted to the ninth or 
tenth centuries, but the 
scenes seem to follow a 
much earlier tradition 
and to be of the type 
found in the West in 
the fifth or sixth cen- 
turies, just as the fifth- 
mate century fonts of the 

Hauran seem_to be of 
the same type as those of Italy and Africa (pp. 327, 3.50). 





_ Ex. 39. Horn Medallion from Egypt. ¢. 500. 


A horn medallion, found in the burial ground of Achmim, 
near Panoplis in Upper Egypt, 
represents the Baptist standing 
on the banks of the Jordan 
clothed in a short tunic and 
laying his hand on the Saviour’s 
head (Fig. 37). Both are beard- 
less, and our Lord wears & cloth 
round His loins. He crosses His 
hands over His breast and stands 
on dry ground. Both He and 
the Baptist have each a plain 
nimbus. ‘The dove flies over- 
head, and on the right bank 
stands an angel in a tunic holding a cloth. This object is 
attributed to c. 500 %. 

1 Dalton, O. M., Catalogue, No. 540. Proceedings of the Society of Antt- 
quaries tn London, 1872. Plate opp. p. 290 

9 Forrer, R., Die frithohristlichen Alterthimer aus dem Graberfelde von Ach- 


mim-Panoplis, taf. xi, 1, Strassburg, 1893 ‘Die Zeit der Herstellung dtirfte 
die Mitte des ersten Jabrtausends u. Ch. sein.’ 
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Ex, 40. Seal at Rome. Sixth or seventh century. 

A seal, which he attributes to the sixth or seventh century, 
is mentioned by Stuhlfauth as existing in the museum of the 
German Campo Santo at Rome. He describes the figure of 


Christ as bearded, and mentions an angel holding a cloth as 
in the last example !. 


Ex. 41. Fresco in the Cemetery of Pontianus. 
Sixth century. 


In a fresco in the cemetery of 8. Pontianus in Rome Christ 
is represented as an adult and standing up to His waist in 





Fig. 38 (after Garrucci). 


water (Fig. 38). He is bearded and hasa plain nimbus round 
His head. The Baptist stands on a river bank to the night, 
holding a reed in his hands; an attendant angel, covering his 
hands with a cloth, appears on the left in a cloud. Below is 
a stag drinking. The painting has been attributed to the ninth 

1 Stuhlfauth, G., Der Engel., p. 193, Mohr, Freiburg im B., 1897.—Bull., 
1887, p. 48.—Romische Quartalechrift, 1887, tay. iv, 4, p. 113. 
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or tenth century, but seems to follow the older Roman tradition 
and more probably dates from the sixth !, 


Byzantine types. 

A new period of art as of literature arose with Justinian. 
It had certain well-defined characteristics of its own, and 
created types that became fixed in 
later ages of decadence, and lasted 
far into the Middle Ages with little 
alteration. 


Ex. 42. Chaar of Maxvman 
at Ravenna. 454-556. 


The chair of Maximian (454- 
556) in the treasury of the 
cathedral at Ravenna still repre- 
sents Christ as a boy, but the 
water is made to rise as high as 
His waist (Fig. 39). The Baptist 
clothed in a skin stands raising 
his foot as usual, while two angels 
with cloths stand on the right. 
Jordan is represented allegorically 
in the water below as starting away in amazement, The 
dove appears as usual overhead *. 





Ex. 43. Ivory at the British Museum. IT. 
? Sixth century. 

A very similar ivory carving is in the Mediaeval room at 
the British Museum, where it is described as Italian and of the 
aixth century. The workmanship is perhaps coarser, but the 
general disposition of the figures is the same (Fig. 40). The 

. Garr., vol. ii, tav. 86, 3.—Marrucchi, 0., Eléments d’ Archéologie Chrétienne, 


vol. ii, p. 63. 
* Garr., vol, vi, tav. 418, 2,—Str., p. 15, taf. ii, 8 
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Baptist, clothed in an exomis, raises his left foot and lays his 


right hand on the Saviour’s head, who is represented as a boy 


with a thick mass of curly hair. The water rises to His 
waist. Behind is a (?) female figure 
covering her hands with a cloth, 
and with a veil over her head; there 
were probably originally two such 
figures, but the right side of the ivory 
is imperfect. Below in the water is 
Jordan, with crab-claws growing out 
of his head, starting away in astonish- 
ment, Above is the hand appearing 
from heaven, while below is the dove 
holding in its beak a circular object. 
This may be intended for a crown or 
halo (as on a font at Liége, c. 1112), 
but it is more probably a patera; for 
though we do not find this feature Fig. 40 
elsewhere, it has a close parallel in _ (™ ® Photograph). 
the examples of Lombardo-Roman art cited below, where 
a pitcher is held by the dove in a similar manner !. 





Ex. 44. Ivory from Marsal. 


A fragment found at Marsal in Lothringen may have been 
part of a similar scene. Only the figure of Christ remains. 
The water rises to His thighs and His arms are crossed over 
His breast, an attitude, before the finding of the medal at 
Achmim (Ex. 39, fig. 37), known in no instance earlier than 
an Armenbibel in Munich. The water falls from a hand. 
The Baptist stood on the right, but the figure has been broken 
off, as well as those of the attendant angels if they originally 
existed. The Saviour is marked with a square nimbus, proving 
that the custom of restricting that form to persons still living 


? Dalton, O. M:, Catalogue, No. 294, pl. 7.—Graeven, H., Elfenbeinwerke 
aus Sammlungen in England, No. 28. 
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in this world was not without exceptions. The work is 
roughly executed '. ; 


Ex. 45. Pillar at Constantinople. Sixth century. 


A sixth-century representation of Christ’s baptism appears 
in the carving of a pillar found at Constantinople, and now in 
the museum of the Tschinili Kiosk in that city. It shows 
our Lord up to His thighs in the water, with the same two 
attendant angels holding cloths on the left. The figure of the 
Baptist is much larger than that of our Lord, but we cannot 
tell whether He was pictured as a boy or with a beard as the 
head has been broken *. 


Ex. 46. Ring at Palermo. ? Sixth century. 


Two attendant angels also appear on a ring found at Syracuse 
and now in the museum at Palermo. The Saviour is described 
as standing up to His breast in the water, and the work is 
considered to be Byzantine and of the sixth or early seventh 
century * 

The scene is one of a series ranning round the hoop of the 
ring. The work is very minute, but in the reproduction in 
* Kondakov the water appears to rise no higher than the waist. 
There are also scenes of the crucifixion and of the visit of the 
Maries to the sepulchre, which Kondakov thinks are similar 
in style to those on the flasks in the treasury at Monza 
(Ex. 36). 

1 Kraus, F. X., Kunet and Alterthum in Eleaes-Lothringen, vol. iii, p. 309 
and taf. ii. 

* Strzygowski, Bys. Zeitschrift, 1892, p. 575, ‘Die alt. Byz. Plastik der 
Bititeseit,’ reproduced in Schultze, Archaecologie der altchristlichen Kunst, 
p. 331. 

3 Salinar, Del Real Museo di Palermo, Palermo, 1873, pl. A. 1. Arch. 
Journal, vol. xxxviii, 1881, p. 154.—Kondakov, N., Geschichte und Denkmaler 
des Byz. Emails, p. 264. A precisely similar ring is to be seen in the gold 
collection of the British Museum, Dalton, O. M., Catalogue, No. 129, who 
refers to yet another formerly in the Pichon collection sale catalogue, 1897, 
No. 26, and figured by Schlumberger, Mélanges d’arch. byz., p. 67. 
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Lombard and Carolingian types. 


The seventh century in Italy is marked by the preponderance 
of barbarism in civil life, while all that survived of classic 
culture was being gathered into the monasteries. After the 
time of Gregory the Great (ob. 604) both liturgical custom 
and ecclesiastical art underwent considerable modifications, and 
it is from this era that it is usual to reckon the beginning of 
the Middle Ages. 

After this date therefore we may expect to find two widely 
differing types of art. The one vigorous and original in idea, 
but rough in execution and only slightly influenced by tradition ; 
the other continuing the older style on its general conception, 
but becoming more and more conventional, while the working 
of the new spirit appears in details. 






Lo repo] \N 
i* : \WN 
Fig. 41 (from a photograph). 





Ex. 47. Rough iwory carving at South Kensington. 
To this period may be ascribed a very rough carving on 
ivory in South Kensington Museum, which represents Christ as 
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being baptized in a sort of tub-like font in which He stands 
immersed to the waist (Fig. 41). On the reverse side is a fine 
piece of work, probably of Carolingian origin and attributed to 
the eighth or ninth century. The inferior work must therefore 
be of earlier date ?. | 





Fig. a (from a Snaageiohy. | 
Ex. 48. The Wessobrunner Gebet. 814, 


In the ‘Wessobranner Gebet,’ a MS. of the year 814, 
preserved in the library at Munich, is an illustration of the 
baptism of a Jew, who stands in a small circular font which 
reaches to his waist (Fig. 42)%. 


Ex. 49. Ivory from S. Mark's char at Grado. 
Sixth or seventh century. 


An ivory originally forming part of the chair of S, Mark 
at Grado, and now in the Museo Archeologico at Milan, is 
considered by Graeven and Garrucci to be work of the 
seventh century. It represents the Evangelist baptizing 
Anianus with his wife and son, who stand up to the breast 
in water in a large tank (the son up to the neck), while 

1 Westwood, Fictile Ivories, No. 256. 

? Reproduced in Springer, A., Handbuch der Kunstgeschichte, vol. ii, p. 93, 
Leipzig, 1902, 3rd edition. 
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the saint stands on dry ground (Fig. 43). If the date be 
correct this is the earliest representa- 
tion of baptism in which submersion 
could be intended '. 

The chair is said to have been 
brought from Alexandria to Con- 
stantinople and to have been presented 
to the church of -Grado by the 
Emperor Heraclius (610-640). If 
this is the same chair the reliefs 
must have been executed at an 
earlier date, but they cannot, in the 
opinion of Graeven, be much older. 
A companion relief in the British cia 
Museum is attributed to the sixth Fig. 43 (from a cast). 
century. 





Ex. 50, Palotto of S. Ambrose at Milan. 827. 


The paliotto (altar frontal) of S. Ambrogio at Milan 
was set up in the year 827 by Archbishop Angilbert and 
executed by a certain Wolfinius, as shown by an inscription 
on the back. On it is represented the baptism of 8S. Ambrose, 
who stands naked in a small octagonal font which reaches 
to his thighs, while an attendant pours water over his 
head from a large pitcher %, 


Ex. 51. Relvef at Monza. c. 7o0. 


The use of a pitcher also appears in a relief in 8S. Giovanni 
in Fonte at Monza (c. 700), where it is held in the beak of 
the dove, which flies down in the centre overhead and pours 
water from it over the head of the Saviour. The Baptist 
stands on the left, and there is one attendant angel holding 

2 Westwood, No. 156.—Graeven, H., Frilhchristliche und smittelalterliche 
Elfenbeinwerke aus Sammlungen in Italien, Rom, 1900, No. 44.—Garr., vol. i. 


p- §70. 
2 Str., p. 36, tav. viii, 2. 
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a cloth to the right. The water is here for the first time 
definitely represented as rising miraculously in a_ heap, 
a feature which becomes very common in later times!. 


Ex. 52. Ivory from Micheli Collection at Berlin. 


An ivory in the Berlin Museum formerly belonging to 
the Micheli collection at Paris shows the dove as pouring 
water from a pitcher over the 
Saviour’s head, who is repre- 
sented as a full-grown man, 
nude, holding His hands down 
and immersed in the water to 
His thighs (Fig. 44). The 
Baptist is clothed in an exomis 
of skin, holding a crooked staff, 
and on dry land. On the other 
side is the figure of Jordan, out 
of the water, nude, but with a 
cloth over his lap. He points 
upwards with his right hand, 
and in his left holds an inverted 
pitcher from which the water 
flows. Above are three winged 
heads of angels holding cloths. The hand appears in 
heaven over the dove. The work is ascribed to the seventh 


century *. 





Ex. 53. Ivory at Strassburg. 


Another example presenting the same features is men- 
tioned as being in the possession of Herr Forrer at Strass- 
burg, and is mentioned by A. Jacoby in his Bericht séber die 
Taufe Jesu. The hand of God appears above. The dove 
holds a pitcher in its beak, and an angel stands in the 


1 Str., p. 33, tav. viii, I. 
2 Westwood, No. 240.—Str., p. 36, taf. viii, 3. 
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background to the right. 8, John, on the left, lays his hand 
‘on the Saviour’s head. Our Lord stands with the water 
rising above His thighs, and Jordan hastens in astonish- 
ment away to the right'. 


Ex. 54. 


The pitcher in the beak of the 
dove also appears in a tenth- 
century ivory at Rheims, which 
represents the baptism of Chlodwig : ee se 
(Fig. 45)? | Fig. 45 (from a cast). 


Ex. 55. Gem found at Rome. 

A gem found at Rome represents the Baptist and our 
Lord, both clothed and standing in the water. The dove 
rests on the head of Christ whom S. John appears to 
embrace*, The water rises only as high as the ankles of the 
two figures. : 

This ring was bought by Mr, Fortnum and is now in the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford (No. 71 in the collection of 
Christian gems; cf. The Archaeological Journal, vol. xxxvii, 
1880, p. 360, where it is said that the object may be anterior 
to the third century). 





Ex. 56. Fresco in a catacomb at Naples. 7509. 


A symbol of the open heaven from which the dove descends 
appears in the fresco in the catacomb of 8. Gennaro at Naples, 
which was painted soon after 759 under Greek influence 
(Fig. 46). The two attendant angels aleo appear holding 
cloths covering their hands, but they raise them and look up 
as if in prayer. The Saviour is in the water up to the 
thighs ‘. 

1 Jacoby, A., Bericht aber die Taufe Jesu, Strassburg, 1902, p. 82. 
2 Westwood, No. 325. 


* Garr., vol. vi, tav. 478, 41.—Bull., 1877, p. 48. 
* Garr., vol. ii, tav. 94, 3-— Str., p. 18. 
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This is considered by Strzygowski to be the earliest instance 
in which the open heaven is represented, but we have already 





Fig. 46. 


met with it on the gravestone from Aquileia (Ex. 24, fig. 21). 
How beautiful a feature this can be made can be seen in the 
fresco by Fra Angelico in the 
cloister of San Marco at 
Florence, where the traditional 
arrangement is preserved as 
late as the fifteenth century 
in nearly all its details. 


Ex. 57. Ivory from 





Rheinau. 
aA CS Bel On an ivory in a collection 
qua from Rheinau the Saviour 
Fig. 47 (from a cast). stands with His feet in a small 


font (Fig. 47). The Baptist 
stands to the left, an angel on the right. The hand from 
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heaven and the dove with a stream issuing from its beak 


also appear, as well as the 
figure of Jordan seated 
on a pitcher, and another 
with a serpent and a fish 
symbolizing (?) earth and 
water ', 


Ex. 58. Ivory from 
Bamberg. 


An ivory in the Royal 
Library at Munich orig- 
inally belonging to the 
cathedral at Bamberg 
shows an angel on the 
right, S. John on the 
left, as well as _ the 
hand and the dove (Fig. 
48). The water rises in 
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Fig. 48 (from a cast). 





a heap to the waist, and above are symbolic figures of the sun. 
and moon with a host of angels *. 


Ex. 59. Ivory at Darmstadt. 


Another ivory from western Ger- 
many now in the museum at Darm- 
stadt shows Christ standing in a pool of 
water with a scalloped margin. Two 
angels stand on the right (Fig. 49) *. 

The classic details of these three 
works and their selection of fea- 
tures from various schools suggest 
that we have in them examples of 
Carolingian art from the eighth or 


ninth century, 


1 Westwood, No. 277. 





Fig. 49 (from a cast). 


* ib., No. 275. ? ib., No. 299. 
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The second Council of Nicaea (787) ordered a uniform mode 
of picturing the scene. It ruled that Christ should be repre- 
sented in the centre between the banks of the Jordan, with 
S. John on the left and the two attendant angels on the 
right, and so the similarity of treatment that had grown up 
by custom was stereotyped by a positive enactment. The 
‘custom of baptizing infants had by this time become almost 
universal, and as the administration of the sacrament no 
longer formed a striking public ceremony, all temptation 
to modify the pictorial representation of the Gospel scene 
by the influence of liturgical custom was still further re- 
moved. 


Ex. 60. Menologion of Basilius II. 976-1025. 

The earliest example of such an illustration is probably that 
in the menologion of Basilius II (976-1025) in the Vatican 
Library at Rome, where the correct disposition of the figures is 


observed, and the water is eereeentee as covering the body and 
the shoulders ', 


Summary of evdence from the age of the 
northern wnvaswns. 

It will be noticed that in the examples from the fifth and 
sixth centuries, where the older tradition is still strong, the 
water 1s made to rise to the knees, while it is still repre- 
sented as falling from a rock or fountain-head (Exx. 28-30, 
figs. 30-32). In early Ravennese (Exx. 26, 27, figs. 28, 29) 
and Oriental art generally it is made to rise higher, to the 
thighs (Exx. 44, 45), or to the waist (Exx. 34, 35, 41, 43, 
figs. 38-40). In two later examples it rises to the breast (Exx. 
46, 49, fig. 43), while in the latest example we have quoted 
(Ex. 60) it reaches as high as the neck. In all such exam- 
ples, however, the Baptist is raised very little higher than the 
Saviour (though in the Rabula MS. he has to stoop), and in most 


1 Str., p. 19, tav. ii, 11. 
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cases it is only by disregarding the laws of perspective that 
the water can be so pictured. In the fresco at Monza (Ex. 51, 
c. 700) the difficulty is avoided by showing the water rising 
- Iniraculously in a heap to the waist, and this feature appears 
frequently in later examples (e.g. in the paliotto of Salerno 
(eleventh century), the Egbert Codex at Trier (989-993), the 
font at Liége (1112), &.). In many later examples it rises 
to the neck, but in no case does it cover the head. 


First traces of the custom of submersion. 


The Council of Chelsea (816) first ordered (Canon 11) that 
priests were to take care not merely to pour the consecrated 
water over the head of the infant, but always to ‘immerse’ it" 
in the font, as the Son of God set us an example when He 
was thrice ‘immersed’ in the waters of Jordan. 

Sciant etiam presbyterii, quando sacrum baptismum ministrant, 
ut non effundant aquam sanctam super capita infantuum sed 
semper mergantur in acria: sicut exemplum praebuit per 
Semetipsum Dei Filius omni credenti, quando esset ter 
mergatus in undis Iordanis'. . 

It is curious to note that the misunderstanding of the word 
‘mergo’ (mergatus) appears as Latin begins to die out as 
a spoken language, and that it was in England that it was 
first understood as involving suémersion. 

In the middle of the ninth century baptism by affusion was 
evidently still the more common practice. Walafrid Strabo 
(849) comments on the fact that in the past ‘immersion’ 
was not considered necessary, and that in his day it was 
allowable to administer the sacrament by pouring water over 
the catechumen, as S. Laurence is said to have done in the 
case of the soldier who was converted by a vision of Christ 
wiping the limbs of the saint after he had suffered torture. ‘It 
is with us usually so administered’ he adds, ‘in the case of an 


1 Darwell Stone, Holy Baptism, p. 271, Longmans, 1899.—Haddan and 
Stubbs, Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents, iii, 584 (who note on the word 
acria, ‘This word stands for aqua, or possibly for davaecro’). 
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older man who cannot be baptized in a small font.’ It was 
evidently coming to be considered that ‘immersion’ must 
mean ¢ota/ immersion, and that this was the more perfect and 
primitive way, though as a rule it was not feasible, except 
in the case of children, in the fonts that existed. 

De Eccl. Reb. XXVII. Notandum non solum mergendo verum 
etiam desuper fundendo multos baptizatos fuisse, et adhuc 
posse ita baptizari si necessitas sit, sicuti in passione beati 
Laurentii quendam urceo allato legimus baptizatum. Hoc 
etiam solet evenire cum provectiorum granditas corporum in 
minoribus vasis tingi non patitur. 

‘ The modern Greek custom of dipping probably became 
universal in the East between the ninth and eleventh centu- 
ries, at the time when Byzantine art became stereotyped and 
so strongly marked by liturgical custom, and when original 
thought also gave way to rigid traditionalism. The Armenian 
church similarly adopted it, but retained the more primitive 
affusion side by side with the more recent practice. 

In the time of Aquinas the newer mode of administration 
prevailed almost universally, and he declares it safer to baptize 
by ‘immersion,’ as it is the common use (Summa III, 66, 7. 
Tutius est baptizare per modum immersionis quia hoc habet 
usus communior), though other thirteenth-century evidence 
shows that even in this ‘immersion’ it was considered 
dangerous to allow the child’s head to go under the water. 
(Augusti, Denkwiirdigkeiten aus der chrietlichen Archdologie, 
vol. vii, ch. 9, p- 235.) 

It is curious to notice how this anxiety as to the method 
adopted appears as infant baptism becomes the rule. Indeed 
it is difficult to see how any one but a small child can be said 
to be baptized, if the word is to be interpreted as involving 
submersion. This was felt by Duns Scotus, who declared a 
priest excused if he was weak, or if the candidate was a great 
country fellow whom he could not lift. 

Comment. in IV sentent. dist. 3, qu. 4. Excusari potest minister 

a trina immersione, ut si minister sit impotens et si sit unus 
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magnus rusticus qui debet baptisari quem nec potest immer- 
gere nec elevare. (Augusti, p. 217.) 


In the sixteenth century in the English and Roman ritual 
affusion is recognized as equally permissible, as was also the 
case in the Lutheran and Calvinistic bodies; and since that 
time the mediaeval eustom of dipping has ceased to be practised 
in the West except by the English Baptist community. 


Conclusion of positive evidence from Archaeology. 

To sum up :— 

We notice from these sixty examples, ranging from the 
first to the tenth century and coming from Rome, Gaal, 
Spain, Milan, Ravenna, Armenia, Syria, Egypt, Byzantium, 
Sicily, Ireland, the Kingdom of Lombardy, and the court of 
Karl the Great, that the type is persistent, and lasts with little 
real alteration from the earliest times till it hands on the 
traditional form to mediaeval art. The oldest scenes simply 
represent the idea of baptism; the slight modification of the 
fourth century is due to elaboration borrowed from liturgical 
custom ; and the more marked influence of Ravenna, Syria, 
and Byzantium is due to an attempt to secure historic 
realism. As far as there is any development in the actual 
mode of administration it is towards submersion, but the 
farthest step in that direction consists in representing the 
water as rising (in most cases miraculously) as high as the 
neck. 

On the other hand :— 

Tllustrations of what probably indicates immersion are found 
in two pontificals attributed to the ninth century, one in 
the Minerva Library at Rome (Kraus, Realencyclopddie, art. 
‘Taufe’ p. 838), and one in the Library at Windsor. Both are 
reproduced in Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities, art.‘ Baptism, 
§ 43. In both cases it is an infant that is about to be 
dipped, and in the latter a priest in alb and stole administers 
the rite while a bishop in chasuble and stole descends from : 

VOL. V, PART IV, Z oe 
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his desk and prepares to anoint the child. A similar scene 
occurs on the ivory book-cover of the Sacramentary of Drogo 
at Metz (ninth centary), where eighteen liturgical and other 
scenes are repre- 
sented. In_ the 
eighth the water in 
a small font under 





consecrated, while 
in the ninth two 
small children are 
being dipped. Another scene shows the baptism of Christ 
represented in the traditional manner, with Jordan and the 
attendant angels (Figs. 50 and 51)?. 
‘ ‘We have seen then that all the evidence of archaeology goes 
to prove that the essential part of baptism was considered in 
the early Church to be the pouring of water over the candidate's 
head by the bishop, or the guiding his head under a descending 
stream, followed by the laying on of hands. There remains the 
question, whether this was preceded by a self-immersion, for 
a bishop could not have actually dipped a grown man: such 
an act might conceivably have taken place and yet not be 
represented, just as the anointing that undoubtedly followed 
does not appear in any of the examples we have examined that 
date from before the eighth century. 
- To answer this question we must consider the evidence of 
early Christian baptisteries. 

* Westwood, No. 295.—Kraus, F. K., Kunst und Alterthum in Eleasa-Loth- 
ringen, ii, 575.— Geschichte, ii, p. 16. 


Fig. 50 (from # cast). 


a canopy is being 


CHAPTER IV 
BAPTISM WITHOUT A FONT 


Baptism in Apostolic tumes. 

Barris in apostolic times was no doubt administered without 
any special font or building being set apart for the purpoee. 
The 3,000 converte at Jerusalem (Acts ii. 41), the jailor at 
Philippi (xvi. 33), S. Paul at Damascus (ix. 18), the disciples 
at Epheeus (xix. 5), may have been baptized in some sort of 
bath, but it is difficult to imagine how the rite could have been 
carried out by submersion. 

The eunuch of queen Candace was baptized in the open air 
(viii. 38), and the baptism of Lydia and her household (xvi. 
15) may have taken place in the river near the place of prayer 
where she met S. Paul. Tertullian declares (De Bapt. 4) that 
S. Peter baptized in the Tiber, and he evidently contemplated 
the possibility of open-air baptism in his own day (c. 200). 

Ideoque nulla distinctio est, mari quis an stagno flumine an 

fonte, lacu an alveo diluatur; nec quicquam refert inter eos, 
quos Joannes in Jordane et quos Petrus in Tiberi tinxit, nisi 
et ille spado, quem Philippus inter vias fortuita aqua tinxit, 
plus salutis aut minus retulit. 


Lhe place of Christ's baptism. 

The custom of open-air baptizing in the Jordan district 
continued at least as late as the fifth century. We have seen 
how such a scene of open-air baptism was interpreted in art, in 
the representations of our Lord’s baptism. The natural features 
of the Holy Land, as well as local tradition, still farther support 
this interpretation as being correct in the point we are 
considering, viz. the depth of the water. 

Z2 
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‘At the foot of the hills there burst forth all the summer, 
not only such springs as we have in our own land, but large 
and copious fountains from three to twenty feet in breadth and 

Jrom one to three in depth, with broad pools of fish, and some 
sending forth streams strong enough to work mills a few yards 
away. These fountain-heads, as they are called, ate very 
characteristic features of the Syrian summer?,’ 

Sylvia of Aquitaine (385-388) describes the traditional spot 
as she saw it. The spring had a sort of pool in front where 
it was supposed S. John had baptized, and she was told that 
to that day the Easter baptisms for the candidates of that 
district: took place in the same spot *. 


Tunc ergo quia retinebam scriptum esse baptizasse sanctum Io- 
hannem inEnon iuxta Salim requisivi de eo quam longe esset ipse 
locus. Tunc ait ille sanctus presbiter ; ecce hic est in ducentis 
passibus; nam si vis ecce modo pedibus duco vos ibi. Nam 
haec aqua tam grandis et tam pura quam videtis in isto vico 
de ipso fonte venit. Tunc ergo gratias ei agere coepi et rogare 
ut duceret nog ad locum, sicut et factum est. Statim ergo 
coepimus ire cum eo pedibus totum per vallem amenissimam 
donec perveniremus usque ad hortum pomarium valde amenum, 
ubi ostendit nobis in medio fontem aquae optimae satis et pure, 
quia semel integrum fluvium demittebat. Habebat autem ante 
se ipse fons quasi lacum ubi parebat fuisse operatum sanctum 
Tohannem baptistam. Tunc dixit nobis ipse sanctus presbiter, 
in hodie hio hortus aliter non appellatur Greco sermone nisi 
copostu agiu iohanni, id est quod vos dicitis latine hortus sancti 
Iohbannis. Nam et multi fratres sancti monachi de diversis 
locis venientes tendunt se ut laventur in eo loco. Denuo ergo 
et ad ipsum fontem sicut et in singulis locis facta est oratio et 
lecta est ipsa lectio, dictus etiam psalmus competens, singula 
et quae consuetudinis nobis erat ubicunque ad loca sancta 
veniebamus ita et ibi fecimus. Illud etiam presbiter sanctus 
dixit nobis, eo quod usque in hodierna die semper cata pascha 
quicumque essent baptizandi in ipso vico id est in ecclesia 

' Smith, G. A., Historical Geography of the Holy Land, p. 77; of-the many 


pools or streams of Aenon (woAAd §8ara), John iii. 23. 
* Peregrinatio Silviae, ed. Gamurrini, ch. 45, p. 59- 
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que appellatur opu Melchisidech omnes in ipso fonte 
baptizarentur. 

The place was also known to Eusebius (265-340). 

Jerome in Eus. De situ et nominibus, 163, Migne, Patr. Lat. 
tom, xxiii. p. 677 (Aenon juxta Salim ubi baptizabat Iohannes 
sicut in Evangelio cata Johannem scriptum est et ostenditur 
nunc usque locus in octavo lapide Scythopoleos ad meridiem 
iuxta Salim et Iordanem); but he seems to place the scene of 
our Lord’s baptism at Bethabara and mentions the custom of 
Christian baptism in the river (182, p. 884). 

In later times the baptism was believed to have taken place 
at Bethabara in the river itself, and a cross was erected in the 
water to mark the spot. Antoninus Placentius (570-600) 
describes it as surrounded by marble steps by which it was 
possible to go down into the water. The legend further 
added that the water rolled back to allow the Saviour to stand 


on dry ground. 


Legends of the Apostolic Age. 

The Acts of Xantippe, Polyxena, and Rebecca are a Gnostic 
work dating probably from the third century, but using the 
Acts of Paul, which are most likely of the second, and are 
considered by Zahn to be orthodox. 

Polyxena is described as meeting S. Andrew in a wood and 
asking him for baptism. He replies, ‘ Let us go, my child, 
where there is water.’ 

They come to a spring where they meet Rebecca, a Jewess, 
coming to draw, and a lion appears who tells the apostle to 
baptize them, which he does in the name of the Trinity. 

The story of the lion reappears in the Acts of Paul and 
Thecla, and it is this legend that Jerome alludes to when he 
speaks with contempt of the work with ite story of a baptized 
lion (baptizati leonis fabulam, De vir. wWlust. ch. 7). 

In the Clementine Homilies (Hom. xiv. 1) Mattidia is 
described as being baptized on the sea-shore between some 

1 James, M. R., Texts and Studies, vol. ii, no. 3, pp. 43-85, Cambridge, 
1897. 
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rocks. A river or spring where there is living water is 
mentioned as a suitable place for baptism in Clem. Hom. 
Contest. ch. i; cf. Hom. xi. 261. 

In the Acts of Linus the story is told of how S. Peter, 
when imprisoned in the Tullianum (Mamertine prison) under 
the Capitol, converted his two jailors Processus and Martinianus, 
and after causing a spring to burst forth baptized them and 
forty-seven others. The Acts date from the middle of the 
fourth century, and were probably taken from an earlier Greek 
form (G. Salmon in Dict. Christian Biography, art. ‘ Linus’). 
The saints are commemorated on July 2 in the Roman Bre- 
viary, and the story forms part of the lessons of the third 
nocturn. The spring about which the story grew up is still 
shown. The Tullianum was originally built as a well-house 
over this spring, having the usual dome form that is charac- 
teristic of the earliest buildings of Italy. The present floor 
of the upper chamber dates from early republican times, but 
the lower room was still in use in the fifth century a.p. 
A small circular hole forms the well-mouth, in which there is 
a constant supply of water. The forty-nine people could not 
easily have got into a room only 6 metres in diameter ; still 
less could they have been dipped in the well. Doubts have 
been cast on the Roman origin of the legend on this ground ”. 

Grisar considers the tradition is not earlier than the sixth 
century, as the building remained a prison in Christian times 
and was only converted into an oratory in the fifteenth. 


Legends of the Ages of Persecution. 


The Armenian Acts of Phocas, telling a story of persecution 
in the time of Trajan (which has however been added to later), 
describe the bishop as baptizing some soldiers in the sea *. 


' Clementis Romant Homiliae Vigints, ed. Dressel, 1853, pp. 296, 6, 247. 

* Grisar, H., ‘Der Mamertinische Kerker,’ in the Zeitschrift far kath. 
Theologie, 1896, p. 102.—Lanciani, R., The Ruins and Excarations of ancient 
Rome, London, 1897, p. 287. 

> Conybeare, F'. O., The Apology and Acts of Apollontus, &c., 1894, ch. 
xvi, p. 118. : 
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‘When the soldiers saw it (a torch, Gr. version ‘more than ten 
thousand lamps’) they rushed in, and throwing themselves at 
his feet sought of him the washing of the font—and the blessed 
bishop took the men and went as far as the edge of the sea 
outside the city and gave them the seal in Christ.’ Cf. Acta 
Sanctorum, July 14, vol. iii, p. 644. 


Victor of Marseilles is said to have baptized in the sea at the 
end of the third century (Ruinart, Acta Sincera, ‘8. Victor 
Massil.’). 

S. Apollinaris is said to have baptized in a house as well as 
in the sea and in a river at Ravenna (Surius, Vit. Sanct. 
July 23, §§ 2, 4, 11). 

In the Acts of S. Laurence we read how the saint baptized 
Lucillus, a fellow prisoner, by pouring water over his head. 
Hippolytus his jailor was baptized with nineteen others in 
his own house and it would seem by the same method, though 
the Acts speak of his being ‘raised out of the water,’ from 
which we gather he stood in some bath or vessel. After he 
had been brought before Decius, one of the soldiers named 
Romanus, who had guarded him and had seen him tortured, 
was converted by a vision of Christ wiping his limbs. So 
the next day he brought a pitcher of water and cast himself 
at the feet of the saint, who took the water from him and 
gave him the baptism he desired. 


Surius, Vit. Sanct. Aug. 10, §§ 16, 17,21. Tum beatus Laurentius 

catechizavit Lucillum et accepta aqua dixit ad eum: Omnia 
in confessione lavantur. Tu autem me pronunciante responde 
‘Credo.’ Benedixitque aquam et cum expoliasset eum fudit 
super caput eius dicens, &c. 
...deinde more solito catechizavit eum, acceptamque aquam 
benedixit et baptizavit eum ...et cum eum ex aqua elevaret... 
et praeclare baptizati sunt in domo... Porro Romanus urceum 
afferens cum aqua opportunitatem captabat... accessit et aquam 
afferens, misit se ad pedes beati Laurentii rogavitque cum 
lacrymis ut baptizaretur. Et acceptam aquam benedixit et 
baptizavit eum. 


This incident is referred to by Walafrid Strabo (849). 
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In the Acta of Pope Marcellus, a deacon named Sisinius 
baptizes a certain Apronianus, who was sent to conduct him 
to the prefect Laodicius. When they are both committed to 
prison they are described as baptizing numbers who visited 
them there. 

The baptism of Apronianus, according to the story, took 
place in a basin within the house; and in a later form of the 
Acts it is narrated in similar words how the deacon Cyriacus 
baptized a Persian princess in a silver bath (cp. the tombstone 
from Aquileia, Ex. 23, Fig. 21). The place where he had 
erected a baptistery in his own house was afterwards, during 
the persecution of Diocletian, turned into a bath by a pagan 
named Carpasius, 

Eadem hora allata est aqua et catechizavit eum et benedixit 
fontem et deposuit eum nudum in pelvim dicens &c.... et 
elevavit eum de pelvi et duxit eum ad Sanctum Marcellum. 

Cumque essent in custodia veniebant ad eos multi Gentiles 
et baptizabantur cum omni fiducia ’. 

Catechizavit eam et allata aqua deposuit eam nudam in concham 
argenteam. ... Cum vidisset Carpasius placatum sibi Maxi- 
minianum, petiit ab eo domum beati Cyriaci, qui confestim, 
quod petebatur, ei concessit. Et cum introisset in eandem 
domum, quam donaverat B. Cyriaco Diocletianus Augustus, 
invenit locum ubi 8. Cyriacus fontem aedificavit, quem conse- 
cravit beatus Marcellus episcopus, ubi frequenter baptizabat 
8. Cyriacus venientes ad fidem. Tunc Carpasius vicarius paga- 
nus crudelissimus, cum in eadem domo invenisset baptisterium, 
fecit in loco eodem balneum, quasi ad deridendam legem 
christianorum*. Cf, Augusti, Denkwiirdigkeiten aus der 
christlichen Archdologie, vol. 7, pp. 187, 189, 226. 

The Acts in their present form seem to be of the fifth or sixth 
century, though they are based on an earlier tradition. 

Duchesne, Lib. Pont. vol. i, pp. xcix and 165. 


Baptism in Special Circumstances. 
A legend of the Diocletian persecution told in the spurious 


Acte of Peter of Alexandria narrates how & woman in a storm 


* Geeta Marcelli Papae. Surté vit. Sanct., Jan. 16, § 3, 5, p> 334: 
? Acta Sanctorwm, Boll., Jan, 16, vol. il, §§ 16, 23, p- 7 
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at sea baptized her child with blood drawn from her breast, 
and that when she brought it afterwards to the font, the water 
turned to stone to prevent the repetition of the sacrament. 

A tradition of the end of the fourth century relates that 
S. Athanasius when a boy conferred baptism in play on some 
children on the sea-shore at Alexandria. He was observed 
by the Bishop Alexander, who, having ascertained that the 
necessary questions had been duly answered and the water 
poured over them (#/wsa), declared the rite was not to be 
repeated, but that it only needed completion. 

Rufinus, H. £. bk. i.ch.14. Videt eminus puerorum super oram 
maris ludum imitantium .. . statuisse traditur illis quibus 
integris interrogationibus et responsionibus aqua fuerat infusa 
iterari baptismum non debere sed adimpleri. 

A story is told by Johannes Moschus (620) which he heard 
from a certain abbot Andrew. He said that as a young man 
he was very unsettled (draxros mdvu, indisciplinatus valde et 
tnquietus fui) and that he fled into the desert of Palestine 
with nine others, of whom one was called Philoponos and one 
was a Jew. The Jew fell ill, and though for some time 
refusing to desert him, they at last saw it was necessary unless 
they were all to die of thirst. The Jew begged for baptism, 
but they demurred, as there was no bishop or presbyter among 
them, and besides there was no water. Philoponos, however, 
told them to strip him and set him on his feet, which they 
did with some difficulty. Then filling his hands with sand he 
poured it thrice on his head, saying, ‘ Theodore is baptized, &c. 
The Jew was at once healed, and on returning to Ascalon he 
went to Dionysius the bishop, who called his clergy together 
to discuss the validity of such a baptism. Some argued that 
it was valid, as it had been confirmed by a miracle; others 
said that though Moses baptized in water, in the cloud and in 
the sea, John in penitence, and Jesus in the spirit, and though 
Gregory of Nazianzen mentioned the baptism of blood and 
that of tears, no mention was made of sand; so the bishop 
thought it best to take him to the Jordan and baptize him 
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there, making Philoponos a deacon. No one, however, seems to 
have objected to the baptism on the ground that he had not 
been totally immersed in the sand ?. 

Kal perd odo xérov SpOtov avray ornoavres éfedvcaper, 5 dé Dirdrbvos 
wAnpecas Waypou ras xeipas avrov émi rpis xaréxeev avrov ry ebay 
Aéyor «.7.X. ) 

In all the above cases of baptism administered in the ages 
of persecution, or under special circumstances, we have seen 
that submersion could not have been practised, and yet there 
is no trace of justification of the method adopted as though it 
were unusual or as if excuse were necessary. 


Clincal Baptism. 

The objection to the clinical baptism of Novatian (Eus. 
H. E. vi. 43) was not that he had not been dipped, but that 
he had only sought the rite on his sick bed in fear of death, 
and that he had never made up for the supposed necessity of 
such an act by seeking the seal of the bishop according to the 
rule of the Church. No stress is laid on the word ‘ by pouring’ 
(eptxv6els), but further instances of his cowardice are given 
immediately after. 

So Cyprian (Ep. 76, Migne, Patr. Lat. vol. iii, p. 1147), 
after arguing that baptism out of the church is invalid, goes 
on to answer the objections of those who considered that 
persons who had been baptized in sickness ought not to be 
called Christians, but clinics, on the ground that they were not 
washed but sprinkled (non loti sunt sed perfusi). He says it is 
not as if it were an actual bath, and there were need of salt 
of nitre (aphronttrum) and a seat (solium) to sit on while 
washing yourself. He quotes Ezek. xxxvi. 25, Numb. xix. 8, 
12, 13, Vill. 6-7, and xix. 9, and argues that aspersion is allow- 
able if faith 1s sound ; but throughout, the contrast, as far as it 
refers to the method of administration, is between sprinkling 
and pouring over the whole body, while the sole objection to 


1 Johannes Moschus, Pratus Spirituale, ch. 176, Migne, Ixxxvii, pars iii, 
Pp. 3043. 
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clinical baptism in his eyes is that it does not take place in 
the presence of the Church. 

Nec quemquam movere debet quod aspergi vel perfundi videntur 
aegri cum gratiam dominicam consequuntur. ... Unde apparet 
aspersionem quoque aquae instar salutaris lavacri obtinere et 
quando haec in Ecclesia fiunt, ubi sit et accipientis et dantis 
fides integra, stare omnia et consummari ac perfici posse 
maiestate Domini et fidei veritate. 

The synod of Neocaesarea (314-325) forbade the ordaining 
of persons baptized in sickness, on the ground that their 
acceptance of the faith had been forced on them by cir- 
cumstances. The rule was only to be relaxed if on recovery 
they showed a special zeal, or if (an unfortunate alternative) 
there was a lack of candidates for Holy Orders. 

"Edy vooay ris porioG7, els wpeoBvrepoy dyer Gas ov Suvarat. .. ovx éx 

mpoapioens yap i) miorts avrov, GAX’ éf avayxns ... eb pu) Taxa Ota Thy 


peta ravra abrov onovdyy xat wioriw Kat did ordvw avOporor', 


A ffusion in Church Orders. 


In the Didaché it is considered the natural thing, if there 
is no suitable tank with running or other water for the 
candidate to stand in while the water is poured over his 
whole body, that it should be simply poured over his head 
alone, that being considered the only essential part of the 
ceremony. In the Canons of Hippolytus the presbyter is 
directed to keep his hand on the catechumen’s head while he 
is being baptized, an injunction which would seem to preclude 
the idea of dipping, as the water in which both presbyter 
and catechumen stand is obviously shallow. (Haneberg, Caxon 
19. 125: ‘tum prima vice immergitur aquae, dum ille manum 
capiti eius impositam relinquit.’) In the later so-called Canons 
of Basil we find that submersion has come to be considered the 
better way, though three handfuls of water poured over the 
head and body are held sufficient as an alternative. 

Findet man nichts, worin man untertauchen kann, soll er im 


Namen der Dreiheit drei Hinde voll Wasser auf sein Haupt 
1 Conc, Neooaes. can. xii, Hefele, vol. 1, § 17. 
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erhalten, und er soll Wasser auf sein Haupt und seinen gan- 
zen Kérper giessen und ihn baden’. 

One would like to know, however, what was the original 
Greek word, and whether possibly the idea of submersion has 
not been due to either the Arabic or the Coptic translator 
through whose hands the Canons seem to have passed in turn, 
and whether in the earliest form the two alternatives were 
not simply those of the Didacké. 


Baptism in Private Houses. 

In the earliest times, however, open-air baptism must have 
been the exception, as such a ceremony could hardly fail to 
attract attention. Before the conversion of Constantine 
Christian worship could only be carried on in private houses 
(domus ecclesiae), where the wealth of the owner formed 
a protection, or in the catacombs, where probably as early as 
the second century the Church had a legal position as a 
burial guild; and it is only natural to suppose that baptism, 
which was followed immediately by the Communion, was 
conferred in the same places *. 

In private houses the rite could only have been administered ° 
in the impluvium, in the middle of the atrium, or in a bath- 
room. The atrium of a house was semi-public, and all 
evidence seems to show that Christians met in the inner 
peristylum, The arrangements of later churches in the West 
long continued to follow that of the private house, the 
catechumens being confined to the more public outer court, 
where the fountain served for the ablutions of the faithful. 
Bernini's colonnade before S. Peter's at Rome, with its two 
fountains, is the seventeenth-century development of the old 
court of Constantine’s building in which Symmachus set up 
the pine-cone fountain now in the Giardino della Pigna of 
the Vatican. 

1 Riedel, W., Die Kirchenrechtsquelien des Patriarchate Alexandrten, Leip- 
zig, 1900, p. 282, canon 105. 


* Lightfoot, J. B., Historical Essays, pp.61-3.—-Ramsay, W. M., The Church 
in the Roman Empire, London, 1893, 
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Examples of baths in private houses can still be seen in the 
house of Germanicus on the Palatine and in that of the 
Vestals in the Forum. They lie to the right of the tablinum, 
in the more private quarters of the house, but in neither of 
them nor in the more public impluvium would submersion 
have been possible. 

In the bath described by Pliny (bk. v. ep. 6) there was a 
piscina deep enough to swim in, but it is noticeable that the 
basin described as a ‘baptisterium, though a large one, was 
not of sufficient depth for that purpose. 

Inde apodyterium balinei laxum et hilare excipit cella frigidaria 
in qua baptisterium amplam atque opacum. Si natare latius 
aut tepidius velis in area piscina est; in proximo puteus ex 
quo possis rursus astringi, si poeniteat teporis. Cf. also Bk. 
ii, ep. 17. Inde balinei cella frigidaria spatiosa et effusa 
cuius in contrariis parietibus duo baptisteria velut eiecta 
sinuantur abunde capacia si mare in proximo cogites. 

Baptism in private houses lasted as late as the sixth 
century. We read that it was forbidden, except in cases of 
necessity, in 527 at the Council of Dovin in Armenia (Can. 
16; Hefele, vol. iii. § 240), and at the Council ‘in Trullo’ 
(Quinisext) at Constantinople in 692 it was forbidden, except 
with the consent of the bishop (Can. 31, vol. iv. § 327). 


CHAPTER V 
THE FONT IN THE EAST 


Fonts in Egypt. 


Egypt was probably the first country to develop a distinct- 
ively Christian Art, just as she became early famous for her 
literature and her catechetical school, and this art seems to 
have continued with but little influence from outside. The 
dome building-form is almost universally found, and shows 
no sign of being modified by the Byzantine evolution that 
produced S. Sophia or by the basilica development of Rome, 
while at the same time the tradition of a domestic architecture 
lasted long, especially in the disposition of monastic buildings?. 

This is seen in the usual shape and position of the font. 
Every Coptic church has what is called the Epiphany tank, 
usually about 8 or 10 feet by 6, and 5 or 6 feet deep. 
This, says Butler, ‘it is reasonable to suppose was used 
for immersion, as it stands in the narthex, but there is no 
distinct evidence or tradition that it was so.’ It seems rather 
to be the Egyptian form of the fountain that developed from 
the impluvium of the Roman house as described above. Just 
as in the West it was used for ablutions, and after being 
brought inside the church dwindled down to the holy water 
stoup, so the Egyptian churches have a second form, generally 
about 2 feet by one, placed at the west of the nave and used 
for the mandatum and ablutions. 

The font, on the other hand, is found in various positions 
near the sanctuary, as the bath-room would have been in the 
inner part of the house. It is described as ‘a deep circular 


* Butler, A. J., The Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt, Oxford, 1884.— 
Schultze, V., Archdologice der christlichen Kunst, p. 115. 
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basin like our modern fonts, though there is no trace of 
separate circular or hexagonal baptisteries’ (Butler, pp. 22, 41). 


Ex. 61. Dair Méri Mina. ? Fourth century. 


Thus at Dair Mari Mina, between old and new Cairo, there 
is a small font to the south of the apse at the east end. The 
church was restored in 730, but this part is considered to 
belong to the original fourth-century building (pp. 62, 73). 


Ex. 62. Darr Abu’’s Sifain. ? Tenth century. 


At Dair Abu’ ’s Sifain are two fonts consisting of large 
basins built up into the masonry. One has a square enlarge- 
ment east and west, at the bottom of which are two steps 
‘obviously adapted for immersion,’ though the font itself is- 
not more than 4 feet in depth, and apparently only about 
3 feet in diameter; the size of the other at the end of the 
south aisle is about the same, and the depth 3 feet (p. 117). 
The building of the -church is ascribed to Christodulus (1060), 
bat it is probably earlier, and was built or rebuilt in 927, . 

Three more dating from the seventh or eighth century are 
mentioned as existing at the churches of Anba Shanfida, Mari 
Girgis, and Sit Miriam at Abu’ ’s Sifain in the usual position, 
but no measurements are given (pp. 138 and 144).. 


Ex. 63. Abu Sargah. Third or sixth century. 

At the church of Abu Sargah in old Cairo, an eighth- 
century building with a sixth-century crypt, is a round font 
imbedded in masonry of a diameter of 2 feet, while in the 
crypt is a round stone vessel 30 inches across, which it is 
suggested is part of the original second or third-century 
building that was remade in the sixth (plan, pp. 201 and 203). 


Ex. 64. Dorral Abad. Third or fourth century. 


At Dair al Abiad, the white monastery (Anba Shanfda) 
dating from the third or fourth century, is a small chapel on 
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the south side of the narthex which was probably a baptistery, 
and was described by V. Denon in 1799 as ‘containing 
® magnificent font for immersion’; from the plan (fig. 26) in 
Butler it was about 4 feet in diameter. The basin seems to 
have been sunk in a platform of masonry which was ascended 
by a short flight of steps (pp. 17, 354 and vol. ii, p. 265). 

On page 43 the author mentions the font at Dair 
Abu’ ’s Sifain as a ‘very early font, which differg from the 
others in being deeper and having on each side of the well 
a short flight of steps; mn other werds, it is adapted more for 
immersion than sprinkling.’ The steps, however, are elsewhere 
described as only two in number, and the church dating from 
the tenth century makes this example of /a¢er origin than any 
of the others cited; but even in this darger type of late font it 
would be impossible to ‘immerse’ any but a very undersized 
man, though we need not therefore assume that the modern 
custom of sprinkling was substituted for affusion. 


Ex. 65. Al Adra. 


At the little church by the cathedrak of Al’ Adra is a font 
described as standing in a recess 3 feet deep, in the form 
of a deep round basin with a rim curving out and fluted sides. 
The room is described as tiny and the church as little altered 
from the day of its dedication, and probably one of the oldest 


in Egypt (p. 226). 
Legends of miraculous fonts. 


Johannes Moschus(620) mentions a miraculous font (périopa) 
which he says existed at Cedrebatis, and which filled itself on 
the eve of Easter and remained full till Whiteuntide. The 
font is described as consisting of one block (jovdABov dy), from 
which we see that the type with which he was familiar must 
have been about the size of those described above!. 

A similar story is told by Gregory of Tours (sixth century) 
of a font in Lusitania, which seems to have been of a cruciform 


_ | Pratum Spirituale, Migne, Patr. Graeco-Lat., lxxxvii, pare iii, p. 3107. 
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shape, forming an exception to the usual rule in the West 
where, as we shall see, the basins are generally circular or 
octagonal. He relates that, though the doors of the baptistery 
were sealed on Thursday in Holy Week, when they were 
opened on Saturday the font was not only found full, but the 
water was piled up like a heap of corn, and that it stayed so 
until every one had drawn away all that was required for 
their fields or their homes, but that as soon as the first 
baptism took place in it it shrank back, and disappeared 
when all had received the sacrament. The water rose 
miraculously for the convenience of those who wished to 
draw from it, but there was no need to rise to cover the 
bodies of the catechumens. 

Piscina namque est apud Osen campum antiquitus sculpta et ex 
marmore vario in modum crucis miro composita opere. Sed 
et aedes magnae claritatis et celsitudinis desuper a christianis 
constructa est...Ac mirum dictu, piscinam quam reliquer- 
ant vacuam reperiunt plenam, et ita cumulo altiore refertam 
ut solet super ora modiorum triticum aggregari, videasque huo 
illucque latices fluctuare nec partem in diversam defluere. . . 
licet ubi infans primus intinctus fuerit, mox aqua reducitur et 
baptizatis omnibus lymphis in se reversis ut initio produntur 
nescio ita ut fine clauduntar ignaro *. 

The came legend reappears in the description of the scene 
of our Lord’s baptism by the pilgrim Antoninus Placentius 
(570-600), where, however, the miracle is described as taking 
place on the night of the festival of the Epiphany. It seems 
also to be referred to by Theodosius (530) some years earlier. 


Syrian and Egyptian Church Orders. 


It is impossible to say with certainty whether the Canons 
of Hippolytus (third century) contemplate the use of a special 
font for baptism. They survive only in an Arabic version, 
and are generally quoted in the Latin translation published 
by H. Achelis in the Leipzig Teate und Untersuchungen, 

1 Greg. Tur., De Glor. mart., i. 24, Migne, Patr. Lat., xxi, p. 725¢ 

VOL, V, PART LY, AaB | 
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vol. vi, 1891, or in that of D. B. von Haneberg (Munchen 
1870). | 

In the former, Canon 19, § 112 orders the catechumens to 
assemble at cockcrow by a current of water of a ‘bahr,’ pure, 
prepared and holy (prope fluctuantem aquam maris puram, 
paratam, sacram). This, Achelis seeme to consider, contem- 
plates the administration of the rite in sea-water. 

Von Haneberg, on the other hand, believes it may refer 
either to open-air baptism in a river or to a font, and in the 
introduction to his edition of the Canons inclines to the latter 
interpretation. 

F. C. Burkitt in a note in the Jouraal of Theological Studies, 
1900, p. 279, considers that the passage cannot refer to the sea, 
as the word ‘ babr’ is without the article, nor does he think 
it can be applied to a piece of ecclesiastical furniture like the 
‘sea’ in Solomon’s temple, because the Arabic word ‘ tayyar’ 
signifies not so much ‘waves’ as the current of a stream. 
He holds that in Canon 29, § 213, where the dust of the 
sanctuary is ordered to be thrown into the water of a ‘babr 
tayy4r’ (in aquam maris undosi), a running stream must be 
implied as in the ritual enjoined in Lev. xiv. 5, 50. He would 
prefer therefore to translate ‘let them assemble at cockcrow 
by the water, a running stream pure, prepared, and holy,’ 
W. Riedel, in the translation of the Canons in his Kirchenrechis- 
quellen des Patriarchate Alexandrien, agrees with him, and 
renders the passage ‘das Wasser eines reinen brausenden 
Flusses’ (p. 211). 

It is evident that the Arabic translator did not understand 
the words before him in the original, so for its interpretation 
we must rely on internal evidence and on parallel passages in 
other Church Orders, The service as described in the Canons 
clearly takes place in a church (§§ 135, 142, &c.), and it is 
more natural to suppose that the order to throw the dust of the 
sanctuary into a running stream would refer to a fountain of 
running water within the precincts of the building. The 
killing of the bird, in Lev. xiv. 6, seems to take place at the 
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tent of meeting, and in verse 50 the running water seems to 
_ be within the house that is to be purified. All this suggests 
that a font is meant in the Canon. 

This is further borne out by the parallel passages in allied 
Chureh Orders. The Egyptian Heptateuch, first published by 
H. Tattam in 1848, is given thus in his translation from the 
Bohairic dialect (§ 46, p. 54):—‘ And at the time of the cock- 
crowing let them first pray over the water. Let the water be 
drawn into the font or flowing into it, and let it be thus if 
there be no scarcity. But if there be a scarcity, let them pour 
the water which shall be found inte the font, and let them 
undress themselves, &. The Sahidie version in Lagarde, 
Aegyptiaca, Can. Ecclesiast, No. 46, p. 255, has the same words, 
but adds ‘ and haste’ after the word translated ‘scarcity,’ and 
continues ‘use what water can be found.’ 

The Verona Latin fragment is defective, but the Ethiopie 
statutes contain the same directions:—‘ At the time of cock- . 
crow let them pray first over the water, whether it was such 
as flowed into the tank or was caused to flow into it. If there 
was difficulty let him pour water which has been drawn’ (from 
a well) ; and the Arabic statutes (MS. Vat. § 34) say :—‘ At the 
time of cockcrow let him pray first over the water, and let 
the water be either running to the tank or running upon it. 
Let it be thus unless there was urgent necessity ; if there was 
constraint let him pour in water which is found *.’ 

So in the Syrian ‘Testament of our Lord’ (? fourth cent.) 
in which a baptistery is specially mentioned, we find it ordered 
that the water is to be pure and running (hoc autem modo 
baptizentur dum accedunt ad aquas quae debent esse mundae 
et fluentes) *, 

These documents are based on a lost Chureh Order origi- 
nating probably in Syria in the second century. They seem 


3 I am indebted to the Rev. G. Horner for the above two unpublished 
quotations. 

2 Testamentum Domint Nostri Tess Christi, ed. I. E. Rahmani, Mains, 
1899, bk. ii. 


Aaz 
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to show that baptism took place, not in the open air, but id 
% vessel within doors, and preferably in one that had a con- 
tinuous stream running into it to keep it fresh, Such basins 
would ‘naturally be erected in churches, but where no such 
fountain was available, water might be brought in and poured 
over the head of the catechumen. | 
This explains the passage in the Didache which has 
generally been interpreted as referring to open-air baptism :—~ 
‘Baptize... in living water. But if thou hast not living 
water, baptize in other water, and if thou canst not in cold 
then inwarm, And if thou have not either, pour water thrice 
upon the head,’ &e. ) 
our Bawricare... vy ddars (Gvri. ‘Eady 8¢ py Eyps vdap (ev, els DAXo 
idep Bawricov” el 8 ob Bivaca &y Wuxpg, ev Oeppg. ‘Edy de 
dpddrepa pa) Zyns, Exxeoy els rv xehadiy rpic Ddwp «.7.d. 
The natural place for the rite to be administered would be in- 
doors, preferably in a fountain with ranning water ; but, failing 
this, any tank or warm bath might be used. If no basin were 
at hand of sufficient size to allow the catechumen to stand in 
it while the water was poured over his body, it was enough 
if it were poured thrice over his head. | 


Fonts in Syria. 


Christianity spread rapidly in very early times in Syria. 
From Jerusalem it passed to the lowlands of Palestine, whence 
in the persecutions of Decius and Diocletian it sent a con- 
tinuous stream of martyrs to Caesarea (Eus. H. #. bk. VIII). 
Flourishing communities existed from earliest times in the 
great cities of Antioch, Edessa, and Damascus, but no remains 
of their churches have survived, except at Tyre and Jerusalem. 
On the other hand, numerous traces of the Christianity of the 
smaller towns and villages have been discovered, especially 
of that which followed the Roman civilizing of the Hauran in 
the second century ; and though the Diocletian persecution 
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seems to have swept away such buildings as may have then — 


existed, there are considerable remains of the fourth and fifth- 
century churches with certain strongly marked architectural 
features. The latest are of the middle of the seventh century, 
while after the capture of Damascus by the Mohammedsng in 
635, only one.single church is knewn to have been built in 
ancient times. 


Ex. 66. Tyre, 314. 


The cathedral at Tyre was built by Bp. Paulinus in 314, 
and is described by Eusebius in his sermon on the occasion of 
its dedication, preserved in his Ecclesiastical History (bk. X, 
ch. 4). It was evidently considered an event of great impor- 
tance at the time, since it was the first large church that had 
been built, and signalized the final triumph of Christianity. 
He mentions the fountain («pjva:) for washing the hands that 
stood in the atrium, and also alludes to adjoining buildings 
(é£é3pas xai ofxovs) joined to the side (els zAevpa) of the basilica 
and united with the entrances into the centre of the strueture 
(rais émt rdv péoor otkoy eloBodrais jvepérous), for those ‘who 
still require the purification and sprinkling {nepipparrnplwy) of 
water and the Holy Spirit.’ 

It is much to be regretted that his description is so vague, 
and the remains of the church so scanty. Erected at that 
particular time it must have preserved the traditions of the 
previous century, and shown what Christians would have 
wished to build in the days of persecution had they been able ; 
while it also formed a link with later times in that it probably 
set the example which the churches of the fourth century 
followed, and became the starting-point of the whole develop- 
ment in church building in post-Constantinian times. 

The ruins of the cathedral were explored by Dr. 8S. N. Sepp 
in 1845, when he reported that he discovered the old font in 
the left aisle, and it is marked in this position in his plan 
(Meerfakri. nach Tyrus, Leipzig, 1879, p. 217), In his de- 
scription of the alterations and rebuilding of the thirteenth 
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century, a font of the same shape is referred to as standing on 
the right hand of the nave near the altar. 

In 1874, however, he excavated one of the adjoming 
buildings, and there discovered ‘a basin in the form of a drawn 
out cross with three’ (four in the diagram) ‘ steps at each end’ 

(Fig. 52). It seems to have been 


used later for burial purposes, and 
fragments of an altar and a sar- 
cophagus ornamented with fairly 


Fig. 52. good classical decoration were found 

near, pointing to a date in the fourth 

century. This seems to have been the same font as that 

which he discovered in 1845, but it had been broken in the 
meanwhile. 

The actual basin is oblong, with extensions at either end for 
the steps. The depth is 2} feet and the length 6 feet (? with- 
out the extensions), the breadth is not stated. The draw-hole 
ig marked in the plan. . 

Dr. Sepp considers this to be the original font, and, after 
describing it as probably the oldest basin for ‘immersion’ that 
exists, adds that from its slight depth it could not have served 
for adults, and therefore proves that infant baptism was 
practised from earliest times! He does not suggest where 
the adults could have been baptized, or the purpose of the. 
steps if the font was only used for infante. 

Dr. Sepp also describes a spring in a rock chamber with 
a yard depth of water (e//enkoch), which he identifies with the 
source of the fountain in the atrium of which Eusebius 
speaks. 

The baptistery occupies a similar position in the description 
of a chureh given in ch. 19 of the ‘Testament of our Lord,’ 
a Church Order dating in its present form probably from the 
fourth century, but based upon an earlier work. No descrip- 
tion of the font, however, is given. 

Intra atrium sit aedes baptisterii habens longitudinem viginti 

et unius cubitorum, ad praefigurandum numerum completum 
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prophetarum, et latitudinem duodecim cubitorum pro adum- 
brandis lis, qui constituti fuerunt ad praedicandum evangelium. 
Aditus sit unus, exitus vero sint tres, 

Velum ex bysso pura confectum habeat altare, quoniam est 
immaculatum. Similiter domus baptismi [i.e. baptisterium ] 
sit velo obtecta '. 


Ex. 67. Amwas. Fourth century. 

A. fourth-century baptistery was discovered in 1884 at 
Amwas (Emmaus) by Dr. C. Schick, containing a font in 
remarkable preservation. The building is square with an 
apse, in the middle of the chord 
of which lies a cruciform basin 


- with rounded ends (Fig. : 
unded ends (Fig. 53) sd 


The area of the apse where the 
bishop would have stood is raised 
to a level with the rim of the —=<j—_|- 
basin, which is only half sunk Fig. 53. 
in the ground. Two steps lead | 
into it on the west side. On each side are shallow depressions 
in the floor, connected with the basin by a drain which pierces 
its side. These were possibly the places where the newly 
baptized stood to receive unction, and were constructed to 
carry back the water that ran from their bodies. No 
accurate measurements were taken, but the following are 
approximate—breadth 3-5 metres, depth 1-35 metre. 
Taking into account the fact that the basin is half sunk in 
the level of the floor in whieh these curious depressions are 
made, the water in it could never have been more than about 
half a metre deep, or it would have run off through the drains 
and covered the floor of the baptistery *. 


1 Testamentum Domini Nostri Ieeu Christi, ed. Rahmani, Mainz, 1899. 
_ ® Schick, C., in Zeitschrift d. Deutschen Palastina-Vereins, Bd. vii, 1884, 
p. 15, with a picture. 
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Ex. 68. Bet ’Atiwa. ? Fourth century. 

A font was discovered in 1875 at Beit ’Afiwa, near Hebron, in 
a © Byzantine building’ (Fig. 54). ‘In the centre is a square 
basin, side 2 feet 3 in., 7 in. deep, four steps lead down’ (i.e. two 
structural steps, as appears from the plan) ‘ 5 in. high, 9 in. 
broad (i.e. the total depth 20 in.), the whole surrounded by four 
segmental reeesses, the external form being that of a rounded 
cross ; the longest measurement being 5} feet, the total height 
outside 2 feet 4 in.’ 

The font is described as ‘ fitted for immersion.’ Evidently 
there were none of the descendante of the Anakim surviving’, 
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Fig. 54. Fig. 55. 


Ex. 68 a. 


Another at Khirbet Tekfia, south of Bethlehem, is described 
as octagonal, 4 feet high, 4 feet 3 in. in diameter (Fig. 55). 
The plan shows only one step ?, 


kz. 69. Der Seta. ? Fifth century. 


Among the extensive ruins of the Hauran very few traces of 
baptisteries have been found. The most important is that- 
? Conder, C. R., and Kitchener, Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs, 


1883, vol. iii, p. 321. 
3 Ib., p. 368. 
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of Deir Seta. It is a hexagonal building, some way from the 
church, with a sort of portico adjoining. The sides are 15 feet 
in length, so the diameter is some 30 feet. The central basin 
is described as not visible because covered by the ruins of the 
roof, but it is markell in the plan as hexagonal, with six pillars 
that once supported a ciborium. If the plan is correct the 
basin must have been some 8 to 10 feet across}, 

Another at Moudjeleia is given on pl. Ixii, but no 
measurements are given. 

There is one also at Qal’at Sim’an, the church built soon 
after the death of Simeon of the pillar, who died 460. It is an 
octagonal building, but nothing is said of the shape or size 
of the font *, 

In the ‘Acta Maris Apostoli’ is the following account of the origin 
of a baptistery in Mesopotamia or Persia.. The saint has 
converted the king after casting out seventy-two devils from 
his son, which fly out of his mouth in the form of strange 
beasts, ‘regem vero et civitatem baptizavit in nomine Patris et 
Filui et Spiritus Sancti. Fornacem autem regii palatii foderunt 
usque ad aquas, et aedificavit beatus Mar Mares ecclesiam. 
Et super aquam fornacis quam in puteum converterant aedifi- 
cavit baptisterium, et puteus usque in hodiernum diem iuxta 
testimonium nonnullorum baptisterium est; et signa magna 
efficiuntur ab aquis illis,’ 

The Acts are ascribed to the fifth or sixth century, but may 
possibly be of the fourth, as there is no reference to Nestorianism 
in them *. 

The churches of Asia Minor and Byzantium were closely 
connected with that of Syria, and the fonts seem to have 
been of the same shape as those which represent the earlier 
traditions of Palestine. 


Ex. 70, Aladschadagh. Sixth century. . 
A baptistery near Myra in Lycia is described as built in 
the form of a Greek cross with a breadth of 4-5 metres 


1 De Vogtié, Syrie Centrale, pl. cxvii. 
3 Jb., pl. oxxxix-cli. 
3 Analecta Bollandiana, 1885, iv, 79 and Introd., p. 45. 
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between the pillars at the angles. The square basin (Tauf- 
brunnen) still stands in the centre, and is -82 metres high 
and -86 broad. ‘The building is of the same age as the 
neighbouring church, which is of the ‘usual early Christian 
basilica form’ with a fore-court, and Gapitals ‘ resembling 
those of 8. Vitale at Ravenna.’ We may therefore place it 
in the sixth century '. 


Ex. 71. Gil Bagtische. Seventh century. 

The ruins of a baptistery have been recently discovered at 
Giil-Bagtische, two hours west of Vurla (Clazomenae). It 
stood with its chambers for the preparation of the catechumens 
on the north side of the church. The font was square and 
constructed of white marble slabs, and seems to have stood 
under a canopy. Three steps (two as given in the plan) led 
down to it. The channels to fill and empty the basin are 
still visible. The font itself is about 14 metres across, the 
central slab being about 1 metre square. The depth is not 
stated, but judging from the steps it must be rather lees than 
1 metre. The building is attributed to the seventh century. 

Erhalten sind von dem Taufort die Fundamente der Umfassungs- 

mauern, im Innern vier starke aufgemauerte Eckpfeiler, aus 
gut gearbeiteten Quadern, und im Centrum das mit drei 
Stufen versehene Taufbassin in weissem Marmor ausgefihrt. 
Die Marmorplatten waren mit Gips verkettet. Dass der 
Wasserzufluss hier auch ein kiinstlicher war,- beweisen die 
Wasserrohre, die das eine oben an der SW. Ecke des Bassins 
im Boden, das andre in der westlichen Umfassungsmauer 
noch aufrecht, in situ, stehen. Unten im Bassin selbst, an 
der Nordwand, fihrte eine Thonrohrleitung das Wasser ab’. 


Ex, 72. 8S. Sophia, Constantinople. Fifth century. 
A circular building at the NE, angle of S. Sophia at 
Constantinople is supposed to be the baptistery of the pre- 


1 Petersen, E., and von Luschan, F., Reisen in Lykien, Wien, 1889, vol. ii, 
pp. 38 ff. 
* Byzantinische Zettechrift, Oct. 19c1, p. 568. 
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Justinian church, and to have escaped the fire that destroyed 
the old building in 532. It is 45 feet in diameter, but no 
traces of a font are described. 

In the Imperial Museum at Constantinople, however, is a 
large marble font of oval quatrefoil shape, which was formerly 
in the precincts of the Mosque Zeinab Sultana, to the west of 
S. Sophia (Fig. 56). It is 8 ft. 24 in. long, 6 ft. 1} in. 


sty 





Fig. 56. 


wide, and 4 ft. 6 in. deep. At one end it can be entered by 
a descent of two steps". 

In the illustration the section gives three steps, while the plan 
has the usual two. Another smaller one is mentioned as 
existing in the precincts of the Mosque Kotea Mustapha 
Pasha (p. 81). 

A small octagonal building described by Blouet (Hwploration 

scientifique de la Morée, 1831) appears from the engraving 
(pl. 3) to be merely a fountain. 


' Lethaby and Swainson, The Church of Sancta Sophia, London, 1894, 
pp. 19, 81, 183. 
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Ex. 7 3. Salona. Before 641. 


A plan and description of the group of. buildings that 
formed the baptistery of the cathedral of Salona, near Spalato 
in Dalmatia, was published in 1850 by Dr. Fr. Carrara (De’ 
Scavi di Salona nel 1848, Vienna), but no description of the 
font iteelf was given beyond stating that it was of marble 
and mosaic. The plan, which is reproduced in Garrucci, tav. 
278, and has been frequently reproduced in books of Christian 
archaeology, is misleading, and represents it as T-shaped. 





oe oe oe Oe ee Oe PY 
Fig. 57. 


A more accurate plan is given by Fr. Lanza in his work 
Monumenti Salonitani inediti, Vienna, 1856, tav. ii. fig. 2. 
He describes the font as square, and entered on three sides 
by a descent of two steps (Fig. 57). On the third side there 
seems to have been a desk for the bishop, and at the four 
corners were red marble pillars which must have served to 
support a canopy. 
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Since that time unfortunately the font has suffered further 
damage, as for some years there was no curator of the ruins, 
The steps have disappeared as well as the remains of the 
bishop's desk. The hole by which the basin was emptied 
can still be seen and is shown in the illustration (Fig. 58), but 
the leaden pipe mentioned by Lanza has gone. 

In its present condition the font is 1 metre wide by -80 m. 
deep, but originally it could not have been more than -70~ 
-80 m. square, and could only hold one person with difficulty. 
A description of the recent excavations of the adjoining 





Fig. 58 (from a photograph), 


basilica, in the course of which the canal for conveying the 
water to the baptistery was discovered, will appear in the 
Bullettino d’ Archeologia e Storia Dalmata for 1902. 

I am indebted for the above information to the kindness of 
Prof. Fr. Bulié, Director of the Museum at Spalato, who 
considers that the font could not have been used for sub- 
mersion (Untertauchung), and that the rite must have been 
administered by affusion (Aufgiessen). 

Salona was taken by the Avars in 641, and the inhabitants 
fled to Spalato and took refuge in the ruins of the palace of 
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Diocletian. The baptistery must therefore be at least as old 
aa the sixth centary. 


Guida di Spalato « Salona. Zara, 1894, p. 233. Nel centro 
dell’ edifisio, lastricata tatto a mosaico di pasta di vetro 
dorato, stava ana vasca rettangolare di marmo a cui da due 
lati salivasi mediante due gradini anch’ essi di marmo, mentre 
al lato volto a borea faceva capo il tubo conduttore dell’ 
acqua. Ai quattri angoli della vasca si rinvennero gli avanzi di 
eottili colonne di marmo rosso, che probabilmente avranno 
servito a sostegno di un ciborio a foggia di baldacchino posto 
sopra la vasca battesimale. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE FONT IN THE WEST 


Fonts un the Catacombs. 


Bo pett!, in his description of the Roman catacombs pub- 
lished in 1720, declares that several baptisteries were discovered 
there. Only three, however, are known to exist. 


Ex. 74. Cemeterrum Ostrianum. ? Third century. 


The first is in the Cemeterium Ostrianum on the Via No- 
mentana, a few hundred yards beyond the church of S. Agnese, 
and was discovered in 1876. No description of the font is 
given in the account of the discovery in the Bullettino for 
1876, or in Professor Marucchi’s chapter on the catacomb 
in his Kléments @archéologie chrétienne, vol. ii; but I am told 
by the author of the latter work that it is formed by hollowing 
out the rock to receive a natural spring, and that it is small 
and not deep. The basin seems to be in a part that was 
excavated in the third century. 

In the Acts of Papias and Maurus we read that the mils 
suffered death in the Diocletian persecution, and were buried 
near the Via Nomentana, ‘ad nymphas ubi Petrus baptizabat.’ 

The document dates from the fifth century, but other dis- 
coveries have identified the cemetery beyond doubt and proved 
its connexion with very early traditions of the Apostle. 


Ex, 75. Cemetery of Priscilla. Fourth century. 


In 1901 the discovery of a baptistery was made in the ceme- 
tery of Priscilla on the Via Salaria Nova, by Professor Maracchi 
and the Commission of Sacred Archaeology. At the bottom 
of the staircase of S. Silvester, near the chapel of the Acilii 
Glabriones, is a smal] apse with a niche at ite further end 
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leading to a large tank at a slightly lower level (Fig. 59). 
A grafito on the arch above, ‘ qui sitit veniat ad me et bibat,’ 





Fig. 59. A. Entrance by 


staircase of 25 steps. B. A 
c. Niche at the end of the 
apee. D. full of water. 


zg. Channel of water. rF. Tra- 
vertine pavement. «. De- 
pression hollowed out in the 
pavement. H. Drain to carry 
off the water. x. Modern 


passage. 


frequently found in baptisteries, 
proves that this chamber was used 
for the administration of the sacra- 
ment. The basin is about 3% 
metres wide, 9 metres long, and 
1-40 deep. 

Professor Marucchi considers that 
it may have been used for baptism 
by ‘immersion,’ the candidate using 
s wooden ladder or perhaps a single 
stone ; but such a proceeding would 
have been very awkward, and the 
presence of a hollow in the traver- 
tine floor of the apse above, and a 
hole to carry off the water, makes 
it quite unnecessary to suggest it 
even as an alternative method’. 
Crostarosa, in the Report of the 
Commission, holds that the water 
was drawn from the tank and 
poured over the head of the cate- 
chumen, pointing out that the 


niches in the wall (for lamps) are round the apse and leave 


the ‘ font’ in darkness. 


In questa piscina poteva discendersi servendosi di pochi gradini 
in legno o di una semplice pietra, essendo profunda soltanto 


Im. 40. 


Onde il battesimo. vi si poteva conferire per 


immersione, essendo accessibile la piscina, o anche per infusione 
vedendosi innanzi all’ abside ]’incavo per assicurare la pelvis (G) 
e il foro per lo scolo dell’ acqua. 

p- 164. In fondo allo scalone é il posto per il battesimo coperto 
di un’ apside, in questa fu praticata un’ apertura per 
attingere acqua dalla piscina e versarla sulla testa del 


catechumeno, 


+ Bull., 1901, p. 71 (plan and photographs, tavv. 2, 2a, and 3). 
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When Liberius (352-356) was forbidden by Constafitius to 
come within the walls of the city, he lived, we read, as an 
exile in the cemetery of Novella on the Via Salaria. This 
cemetery was an addition to that of Priscilla made by Marcellus 
some fifty years before (Duchesne, £74, Pont., ch. xxxi, p. 164). 

When Easter approached he was advised by Damasus 
to baptize there, as S. Peter was said to have done in the 
neighbouring Cemeterium Ostrianum on the Via Nomentana, 
and 4,000 persons are said to have received the rite there. 
Marucchi believes that the recently discovered baptistery waa 
made on this occasion, and a grafito discovered on its walls 
giving the consular date 375 makes it probable that the Acte 
of Liberius, which are not later than the sixth century 
(Duchesne, Ld. Pont., vol. i, p. cxxii), contain a genuine tradi~ 
tion explaining the origin of this fourth-century structure. 

Constantius iussit eum extra civitatem habitare: habitabat 
autem ab urbe Roma millario tertio quasi exul in cymiterio 
Novellae via Salaria. Veniens autem dies Paschae vocavit 
universos presbyteros cives romanos et diaconos et sedit in 
cymiterio. Damasus dixit ‘Baptiza in pelve ubi magister, 
Pelvis illa non lignum, sed totus mundus est.’ 

Erat enim non longe a cymeterio Novellae cymeterius Ostrianus 
[sic] ubi Petrus apostolus baptizabat. Eodem tempore 
Paschae baptizavit promiscui sexus numero quatuor millia 
duodecim. Acta Liberit et Damasi, ed. Constant., Zpist. 
Pont., p.9; Migne, Patrol. Lat., t. viii, pp. 1388-93. 


Ex. 76. Cemetery of Pontranus. Sixth century. 


The baptistery in the cemetery of Pontianus on the Via 
Portuensis dates from the sixth century. It is formed by 
allowing a natural spring to collect in an oblong trench 
excavated in the rock. It is 2 metres wide and one deep, but 
is seldom full. A flight of steps leads down to it, and there 
is a small level space of about 4 feet across for the officiating 
bishop to stand on. The fresco above, which leaves no doubt 
as to the purpose of the excavation, has already been described}, 

1 Marucchi, 0., Bléments d’archéologie chrétienne, vol. ii, p. 63. 
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A font in the catacomb of S. Gennaro at Naples is 
considered below. 


Ex. 77. Alexandria. 


In the description of the catacomb of Alexandria given in 
the Bullettino for 1865, p. 60, we read of a large basin 
excavated in the floor, which seems once to have been crossed 
by a channel in which water flowed. No measurements are 
given, but from the plan it seems to have been circular, and 
a little wider than the loculi cut to receive the bodies, and 
therefore presumably about 1 to 1} metres across. The 
catacomb dates from the third century, and De Rossi holds 
that ‘such a structure for holding water has the appearance 
of a font rather than a well’ (p. 62). 


Fonts un baptisterves. 

Marcellus I (308-310) is said in the Lider Pontificalis to 
have restored or established twenty-five churches for baptism 
in Rome. No traces‘of such churches have survived, and it is 
more probable that the author refers to parish churches where 
preparation for baptism was carried on, as the administration 
of the rite required the presence of a bishop. 

Duchesne, Origines du Culte ohrétion, p. 164. Eglises parois- 
siales ot avaient lieu les instructions préparatoires au 
baptéme ... Je dis les exercices préparatoires, car la célébration 
du baptéme .. . requérant la présence de l'évéque, ces céré- 
monies s’accomplisgaient dans une réunion: générale et non 
par circonscription de paroisse. 


Ez. 78. The Lateran baptistery. 


The most important baptistery of the fourth century in 
the West was that erected by Constantine at the Lateran, 
which we have partially described above. The whole was 
restored by Xystus III (432-440) and the upper pillars are 
modern, but it is generally considered that the shape has not 
been altered. The basin is octagonal and the depth about 
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3 feet. It is 62 feet in diameter in a building of go feet 
diameter, and is therefore unusually large in proportion to the 
baptistery. It has a desk for the bishop on the north side, 
and is entered on the south by two steps. 

This is quite the largest that existe, and from the descrip- 
tions was evidently considered something exceptional. It 
seems to have been for the West what the church at Tyre 
was for the East, and to have inaugurated a new type, but 
whether as an amplification of a form already traditional, or 
as a change from one almost identical with a private bath to 
a building modelled on the pattern of the public thermae, it is | 
difficult to say. 


Ex. 79. SS. Stefano on the Via Latina.  c. 450. 


That the latter was the case is suggested by the remains 
of a baptistery in the ruins of the church of S. Stefano on 
the Via Latina, which dates from the middle of the fifth 
century. It was built on the site of an old Roman villa and 
the baptistery lay on the north-west, to the right of the 
altar, In which direction are to be seen extensive remains of 
baths. The font is circular, about 6 feet in diameter, and the 
parapet has been broken away, but the hole for draining the 
water away still remains as well as that by which it was 
filled, showing that the present depth of about 3 feet is original. 
Two semicircular masses of masonry fill up nearly half the 
space, and were possibly the substructures of the pulpits in 
which the bishop and his assistants stood '. 


This font suggested the plan on which an interesting modern 
font has been constructed in the parish church of Lambeth for 
the purpose of administering baptism by submersion, but it 
has been found necessary nearly to double the diameter and 
the depth, and to introduce seven steps by which the candidate 
descends to the bottom. In the font at S. Stefano it was 
found on experiment to be nearly impossible to crouch down 


2 Marucchi, O., Eiéments darchéologie chréttenne, vol. ii, ch. 6, p. 200. 
Bb2 
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so as to bring the whole body below what would have been 
the surface level of the water. 


Exx. 80,81. Naples. Fourth century. 


Two fonts of similar shape and size remain in Naples. One 
is Ina building to the right of the apse of the basilica of 
S. Restituta, the roof of which contains mosaics of the fourth 
century; the hole for emptying the basin is still visible. 
The other is in the court in front of the galleries of the 
catacomb of S. Gennaro, Here the parapet of the font is 
broken away, but the base of the bishop’s desk remains, and 
opposite it on the east side the rim is broken for the descent 
into the water. The hole for draining is still visible at 
a depth of 3 to 4 feet. In the adjoining chamber are the 
remains of a raised platform on which an altar once stood, 
and of the seats in the apse on either side of the bishop's 
throne, They probably date from the fourth century, though 
the roof has considerable remains of frescoes of the first or 
early second century. The font is therefore probably also of 
the fourth, though one is tempted to regard it as dating from 
before the peace of the Church, and as abandoned when 
another, copied from it, was erected in the basilica in the 
~ city. 

There is also a niche in the rock pointed out as the new 
baptistery just under the fresco described above (p. 298). No 
trace of the basin is left, but it must have been quite small, 
no bigger than a modern font. 

We read in the Gesta Epiecoporum Neapolitanorum, written by 
John the Deacon of 8. Januarius of Naples, that S. Restituta 
was built by Zosimus, apparently at the instigation of 
Sylvester of Rome. Severus, who succeeded him, built four 
basilicas, including that of 8. Fortunatus, which he ornamented 
with mosaic. Soter (465) built the church of the Apostles 
and either a parish church or a baptistery (plevem post 
Sanctum Severum secundus instituit; according to Muratori 
plebe=ecclesiae baptismales sive parochiales). Victor, a con- 
temporary of Pope Gelasius (492), built two basilicas outside 
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the walls, one dedicated in the name of 8. Stephen about 
a mile out before the chapel of 8S. Januarius, and another, 
S. Euphemia, just outside the gute. Stephanus (496) built 
the church ad nomen Salvatoris, which was generally known 
as the Stephania. The apse of this church was destroyed by 
fire, and was restored and decorated with a mosaic representing 
the Transfiguration by John (532), but the church was again 
destroyed by fire and rebuilt by Stephen (766). 

Vincent (550-560) built the greater baptistery (baptisterium 
fontis maioris) in or near the archbishop’s palace, and John in 
the time of Pope Deusdedit (? Deodatus 615) built an additional 
room for the administration of the unction that followed after 
baptism (consignatorium alvatorum [ablatorum, Mur.] inter 
fontes maiores a domino Sotero episcopo digestae et ecclesiam 
Stephaniam per quorum baptizati ingredientes ianuas a parte 
leva ibidem in medio residenti offerantur episcopo et benedi- 
ctione accepta per ordinem egrediuntur parti sinistrae. Id 
ipsud et in parietibus super columnas depingere iussit). 

Athanasius (847) carried out a great deal of ornamenting of 
various churches at S. Januarius and elsewhere '. 

The existing baptistery in 8. Restituta is usually identified 
either with that built by Soter or with that construeted by 
Vincent, but it is difficult to believe that the first basilica of 
8. Restituta was without the font which formed so important 
a feature of the churches at Tyre and Rome. More light will 
no doubt be thrown on the subject by the new discoveries and 
investigations of Mgr. G. A. Galante referred to on pp. 219 
and 221 of the Rémische Quartalechrift for 1900, and in the 
Bullettino for 1900, p. 99. 


Ex. 82. Nocera de Pagant, near Naples. Fifth 
century. 


The baptistery of S. Maria Maggiore at Nocera dei Pagani 
was a circular building, erected in the fifth century, 80 feet 
in diameter and with an apse. The piscina is circular, with a 
diameter of 18 feet and an octagonal rim. It was surrounded 


1 Johannes Diaconus Ecclesiae 8. Januarii Neapoli, Gesta Eptsooporum 
Neapolitanorum (Muratori, Rerum Italicarum Soriptores, 1723).—Also in 
Monumenta Germaniae historica, Soriptorum rerwn Langobardicarum et 
Italicarum Saec. vi-ix, 1877. 
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originally by eight pillars, of which three remain. Two stepe 
ran round the inside of the basin, which is therefore not more 
than 2 to 3 feet deep’. 

The Dict. of Christ. Antiquities gives the depth as 5 feet. 
Its authority appears to be Fergusson, whose elevation how- 
ever gives a depth of about 3 feet. The plan and section in 
Dehio and Von Bezold are from Isabelle, who gives the 
diameter from pillar to pillar as 6-150 metres, that of the floor 
of the basin 4 metres, and the depth, judging from the plan, as 
about 1} metre. 


Baptistery of S. Peter's. 

The baptistery of S. Peter's was destroyed in the rebuild- 
ing of the cathedral in the sixteenth century. It lay to the 
right of the sanctuary, probably at the end of the north tran- 
sept. A small font seems to have been constructed when the 
charch was built, which proved insufficient. In the time of the 
Emperor Constantius the Catholic Christians were forbidden 
to use the Lateran baptistery, and were compelled to go 
outside the walls of the city for the administration of the 
sacrament. We have seen above how Liberius at this 
time (probably) had the font constructed in the cemetery 
of S. Priscilla (p. 335), and the Acta of Liberius relate how 
Damasus got permission to build a larger font at S. Peter's 
with, a more ample supply of water, and how he helped with 
his own hands in its constraction. The building was orna- 
mented with mosaics by Longinas, prefect of Rome in 403. 

The Acts date from the sixth century, but a contemporary 
inscription in the crypt of S. Peter's relates how Damasus 
first made the cistern in the hill above, from which the water 
was drawn. . 


Damasus dixit ... date mibi opera ministerii ut haec aqua 
mundetur desuper cadavera hominum. Fecit autem cuniculos 
' Dict. Christian Antiquities, art. ‘ Baptistery.'—Fergnason, Arohitecture, 


vol. i, p. 385.—Dehio and Besold, Die kirchliche Baukunst dese Abendlandes, 
Stuttgart, 1892.—Isabelle, Les Edifices circulaires, Paris, 1855. 
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duos et exinanivit locum illum qui est a dextera introeuntibus 
in basilicam beati Petri apostoli. Habebat enim ibidem 
fontem qui (stc) non sufficiebat. Et caecidit montem Damasus 
manu sua. Et introivit plus quam consuetum est. Et con- 
struxit fontem ’. 
The baptistery is thus described by Prudentius (Peristeph. xii. 
31-41). 
Dextra Petrum regio tectis tenet aureis receptum 
Canens oliva murmurans fluento. 
Namque supercilio saxi liquor ortus excitavit 
Fontem perennem chrismatis feracem. 
Nunc pretiosa ruit per marmora lubricatque clivum, 
Donec virenti fluctuet colymbo. 
Interior tumuli pars est, ubi lapsibus sonoris 
Stagnum nivali volvitur p.ofundo. 
Omnicolor vitreas pictura superne tingit undas, 
Musci relucent et virescit aurum 
Cyaneusque latex umbram trahit imminentis ostri, 
Credas moveri fluctibus lacunar. 
Pastor oves alit ipse illic gelidi rigore fontis 
Videt sitire quas fluenta Christi. 


A frican Fonts. 


As early as the second century there was a flourishing 
Christian Church in Africa. Chapels were erected at the 
place where Cyprian was martyred and over the spot where 
his body was buried, and probably many churches were built 
in the long peace between the persecutions of Decius and 
Diocletian, but no example is known to survive which dates 
from before the conversion of Constantine. The fourth and 
fifth centuries, however, were great ages of church building, 
as the numerous consecration sermons of Augustine testify. 

After the fall of Carthage, in 439, the Catholic Christians 
were persecuted by the Arian Vandals, who preferred con- 
fiscating the older churches to building new ones for them- 

1 Migne, Pair. Lat., viii, p. 1392.—Duchesne, [ib. Pont., Introd. exxii.— 


Kirech, J. P., ‘Zur Geschichte der alten Petruskirche,’ Rémische Quartat. 
schrift, 1890, p. 118, 
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selves; and the overthrow of their dominion by Belisarius in 
534 found the country too wasted to do more, as a rule, 
than keep the older basilicas in repair. When the country 
was again conquered by the Arabe at the end of the seventh 
century, the churches, already in many cases only used in half 
their area, gradually fell into complete ruin. : 


Ex, 83. Carthage. ? Fourth or fifth century. 


A baptistery was discovered at Carthage by Sgr. Cesana in 
1880. The font is described as octagonal, with two steps 
going down into it. Among the ruins were found fragmente 
of plaster that had fallen from the dome over the basin, the 
diameter of which measured 2-83 metres (‘frammenti d’intonaco 
dipinto caduti dalla cupola dell’ ottagono, il cui diametro 
maggiore @ di metri 2-83’). 

A mosaic of four fish was also found, and near it some lamps 
and an earthenware vessel (orciuolo fittile) of rough make and 
ornamented with fishes, which De Rossi ascribes to the fifth 
century, and suggests that it was used for baptism by 
affusion ?. 


Ex. 84. Damous el Karita. Fourth century. 


The basilica of Damous el Karita had a large hexagonal 
fountain in the atrium, which lay to the north side of the 
church, while in the baptistery on the south side the font is 
still to be seen. It is circular below and hexagonal above. 
Tt has a diameter of 3 metres and is entered by four steps. 
The depth is estimated at -80--90 m. The hole for emptying 
the basin is still to be seen’, 

De Rossi suggests that this was the church referred to in 
a sermon ‘ De passione SS. Donati et Advocati,’ printed after 


1 Baull., 1881, p. 128. 

* Bull,, 1898, p. 219.— Wieland, Dr. Fr., Hin Augflug tins altchristliche Africa, 
Stuttgart, 1890, pp. 25 and 31.—Geell, 8., Mélanges d’archéologie et d’histoire, 
Rome, 1894, p. 25. Several more baptisteries are mentioned in Les 
monuments antiques de U’ Algérie, Paris, 1901, by the same author. Cf. also 
R. Q. &., 1902, p. 81. 
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the works of Optatus. Dr. Wieland thinks it may have been 
erected on the spot where S. Perpetua suffered. 


Ez. 85. Hammam el Inf. Fourth or fifth 
century. 

A baptistery recently discovered at Hammam el Lif, 
opposite Carthage, has a cylindrical font -65 m. high on the 
outside, and with a diameter of 1-24 m. (Fig. 60). The 
centre of the basin has a further depth of -60 m. with 





Fig. 60. 


a diameter of -75 m., making a total depth of 1-25m. There 
are six little recesses round the upper rim, but one of these 
does not reach to the top as the side is broken by a step. It 
was therefore impossible to fill the font to the brim, and the 
water could never have been more than one metre deep. 


Ex. 86. Tebessa. Before 439. 


A monastic church at Tebessa (Theveste) near Carthage is 
remarkable for ita similarity in measurement to Solomon's 
temple at Jerusalem. Dated inscriptions show that it was 
built before 439. 

The baptistery stands to the right of the atrium, and is 
described as a narrow oblong room (ein linglicher winkeliger 
Raum), containing a circular font of 2m. diameter and 
formed by three concentric stone rings. The outer ring is 
partly original, but has been restored in later times from 
material taken from a building of the classic period. A deep 
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groove runs round the edge and served as a channel to convey 


the water from some spring !. 

Dr. Wieland informs me 
that the basin was at most 
‘80 m. deep. There seems 
from the illustration in his 
book (Fig. 61) to have been 
& canopy over the font sup- 
ported on pillars, the bases of 
which remain. 


Ex, 87. Tigzirt.’ 
Sixth century. 

At Tigzirt near Algiers is 
s font which is described as 
circular and formed out of three concentric stone rings. 
It stands in a baptistery of cruciform shape with rounded ends. 
The basin is -45 m. high on the outside and measures 1-80 in 
diameter, and is therefore probably about -80 m. deep. The 
drain for carrying away the water is still visible, but there 
is no trace of any channel by which the font was filled. Two 
large vessels were found near, which may have served to bring 
the water, or it may have fallen from a fountain-head above as 
in the Lateran baptistery and in that of Eustorgius at Milan. 
The remains of a platform can be seen on the east side, which 
may have served to facilitate the entrance into the water but was 
more probably the base of the bishop’s desk. The bases of 
two of the columns which supported the ciborium are still in 
their place. The building would seem to be of the sixth 
century, a8 it lies between the old Roman wall and the outer 
Byzantine fortification, though it has been ascribed to the 
early fifth century *. 





1 Bull., 1899, p. §51.—Wieland, pp. 97, 98.—Ballu, A., Monuments antiques 
de P Algérie: Tebessa, Lambése, Timgad, Paris, 1894. 

? Wieland, pp. 172-3.—Gavault, P., Btudes sur les Ruines romaines de 
Tigsirt, Bibliothéque d Archéologie Africaine, Fasc. 2, Paria, 1897, p. 88. 
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Ex. 88. Tipasa, Fourth century. 


At Tipasa, to the west of Algiers, there is another font of 
almost identical form. It stands in a square baptistery 
between the basilica and the sea. It is formed of three 
concentric rings and measures 3-40 m. 
in diameter, narrowing down to 1-30 
in the centre, and is not more than 
Im. deep. The church is thought to 
date from the fourth century !. 


Ex. 89. El Kantara. 


The font from the church of El 
Kantara on the island of Djerba has Fig. 62. 
been transported to Tunis. It is made 
of white marble and is of cruciform shape externally and 
octagonal within. Its depth is only’ -60 m. (Fig. 62). 

I am indebted to M. Pére Delattre, Supérieur des Péres Blancs, 

§. Louis de Carthage, for this information as well as for the 
_ details of the font at Hammam el Lif. 

There is also a baptistery at Castiglione, near Algiers, which 
lies under the apse of the baptistery (cf. the font at Amwas) *, 
and another, dating from the fourth or fifth century, is 
mentioned as existing at Busguniae on Cape Matifon, near 
Algiers, in the Rémtsche Quartalschrift, 1901, p. 91. 

I am indebted to the kindness of Dr. Wieland for many details 

in the above section. 





Ex. 90. Ravenna. 449-452. 


The font in the Orthodox Baptistery at Ravenna is octa- 
gonal, with a diameter of about 3-40 m. and a depth of about 
1m. The entrance is opposite to the bishop’s desk which 
is raised by two steps, so that the head ofa man standing in the 


1 Wieland, p. 183.—Geell, 8., Mélanges Parohéologie et Chistotre, xiv, 


Rome, 1894, p. 358. 
3 Bulletin archéologique du Comité des Travaux historiques, 1896, pts. 1 & 2. 
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water would be well below the reach of his hands (Figs. 63, 64). 
A porphyry sarcophagus, raised up to the level of the desk, is 
now used for a font, but originally 
the rite could only be administered 
by pouring water on the catechu- 
men’s head, the water in the basin 
being quite out of reach. The 
building is supposed to have been 
a chamber of the public baths 
before it was converted to its present 
Fig. 63. use by Neon (449-452)?. 

The basin has disappeared from 
the Arian baptistery, but its site is marked by a round slab 
of porphyry of about 3 m. in diameter, which was possibly 
ite floor. 








Fig. 64 (from a photograph). 


Ex. 91. Parenzo, Sixth century. 


The baptistery of the cathedral at Parenzo is at the west 
end of the building, and received ite present form from 
Eufrasius in the first part of the sixth century; but this 
building was erected on earlier foundations of a structure raised 


1 Isabelle, Les Katfices circulaires et les Dimes, Paris, 1855.—Ricci, C., 
Guida di Ravenna, Bologna, goo, p. 32. 
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in 313, and this again on another of the second century. A 
mosaic of the third century, with a pattern of fishes, has been 
found on this lowest level, but it lies in a different part of the 
church and is probably of secular origin. The baptistery is 
8 metres across ; the hexagonal font appears to be about 3 m. 
in diameter '. 


Ex. 92. Cuwrdale. 716-762. 


The town of Cividale in Friuli (Forum [ulii) near Aquileia 
was for a long time in possession of the Lombards, and the 
baptistery erected by the patriarch Calixtus (716-762) is 
perhape the earliest example of distinctively Lombard art. It 
was restored by Sigwald in 774, and the font was brought into 
the cathedral in the seventeenth century. It is octagonal and . 
surmounted by a ciborium. The height of the structure is 
3-8 metres and its diameter 3 m. There are three steps (but 
always pictured as two) leading up to the rim of the basin 
and two to go down into it. In the section in Garrucci? the 
steps are represented as steeper than usual. If the drawing 
is correct, this would seem to be a sign of the beginning 
of the attempt to introduce the practice of baptism by 
submersion. 


Es ist achteckig und hat eine Hohe von 3-8 Meter und einen 
Durchmesser von 3 Meter. Zu demselben fihren gegenwirtig 
drei Stufen und zwei zum Hinabsteigen in die piscina concha 
fontium. Ob ursprtinglich statt der flinf Stufen sieben vor- 
handen gewesen, ist zwar wahrscheinlich, lasst sich aber nicht 
mehr sicher stellen. Die oberste Stufe, auf der jene standen, 
die bei dem Taufacte beschiftigt waren, wurde ‘fandamentum 
aquae et stabilimentum pedum’ genannt. Den ganzen inneren 
Raum nimmt die Piscinaein. Sie war, wie der Massstab zeigt, 
hinlanglich geriumig zum Taufacte durch Immersion. 

See, however, p. 351 below, 


+ Bull., 1896, p. 14, and plan, 
* Garr., vol. 6, tav. 425.—R. von Eitelberger von Edelberg, Gesammelte 
kunsthistorische Schriften, III, Wien, 1584, p. 329 
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Ex. 93. Powers. Fourth century. 


A Merovingian baptistery dating from the sixth or seventh 
century still exists at Poitiers. It seems, however, to stand 
on the site of an older building, the font of which was 
excavated in 1890 by M. P. C. de la Croix, Directeur des 
Musées de la Société des Antiquaires de l'Ouest, &. He 
informed me that it was damaged by the building having 
been used as a bell-foundry in 1827, but could be easily 
restored. It was about 1: m. deep, octagonal, and was 
entered by three steps. The water, however, which came from 
a third-century aqueduct, entered on a level with the bottom 
of the basin and could never have been more than -21 m. deep. 
He considers that the font dates from the fourth century. 


Ex. 94. Aquileia. Highth century. 


An engraving of an eighth-century font at Aquileia is 
given in Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, where it 
appears as an irregular hexagon with broken pillars at the 
corners standing on a low parapet rim, and a step running 
round inside. The plans, however, represent it as octagonal. 
It seems to be of the usual size, and to have the usual two 
steps running round the inside. It may therefore be 1 metre 
deep '. 

Ex.95. Schacheneckin Lothringen. Ninth or tenth 
century. 


At Schacheneck in Lothringen is a baptistery with a font 
dating from Carolingian times (ninth or tenth century). 
It is -80 m. deep, the inside diameter -92 m., the outaide 
breadth 1-30 m., and the thickness of the rim -20 m.; there is 
a small ereulas opening at the bottom showing ‘that the 
present depth is original ?, 


1 Holzinger, Dr. H., Die altchristliche Archstectur, Stuttgart, 1889, pp. 
219 & 220, where the same two incompatible illustrations appear. 

* Kraus, F. X., Kunst and Alterthum in Elease-Lothriagen, vol. tii, p.915, 
with a picture. Prof. Kraus adds: ‘ Die Taufe geschah in diesen grossen Kufen 
(about 24 feet deep) noch durch Untertauchen ’! 
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SYNOPTIC TABLE OF FONTS. 





Place. Date. Shape. Diameter. Depth. 


| ee ot 


Fountain-heads in Palestine.|. . . -{|. ... - « | 3-20ft.. 


Fonts in Cemeteries. 
75. Cemetery of Priscilla . -| 325-366 | , oblong . .| 34 x 9m... 9 { 40m. (floor. 


4. Ostrian Cemetery . . .| 3rdcent. |? . . . . .{small . . .| not deep. 
76. Cemetery of Pontianus .| 6thoent. | oblong. . . .|2x Im. . .| Im 
81. Catacomb at Naples . .j 4th cent. | circular be ee 
77. Catacomb of Alexandria . | 3rd cent. | circular . . .|I-1fm. . .[?% 


t. 
61. Dair Miri Mine - + «| 4thcent. [circular . . .|small . . ./|? 
62. Dair Abu’ 's — . »-| roth cent.| circular . . ./3ft.. . . .| 4ft. 


62 a. 99 99 . e toth cent. circular e e e 3 ft. e e e ° 3 ft. 
63. Abu Sargah. . . . .|6thoent. | circular .. .|3ft.. . . .|? 


” ” - « + «|andorgrdo,| circular . . .| 30in. é |? 
64. Dair al Abiad . . . .|3rdorgtho.| circular . . .|4ft. . op? 
65. Al’ Adra. . . . + -|veryold |cirocular . . . | under 3 ft. . ? 
Syria and the Kast. 
66.Tyre . . - - - +1314 oblong. . . 6ft . . . «| af ft. 
67. Amwas .. . . - -| 4thoent. | cruciform with 35m. . . «| 1938 m. 
rounded ends (water -70 m.) 
68. Beit’Adwa. . . . -|/P?4tho. |[equare . . .|2ft. 3im. . .| 20 in. | 28 in. 


outside), 
68 a. Khiirbet Teka . . .|?4theo. | octagonal. . 4ft.. . . .| 4ft.(outside). 
69. DeirSeta. . . . - -|5-6the, | hexagonal with | 8-10 ft. . ? 


ciborium 
70. Aladschadagh . . . .| 6thcent. | square. . . .|/.86m. . . .| ‘82m. 
71.Gtl Bagtische . . . «| 7thcent. | square. . aii a . - of Tm 
72.8. Sophia. . . . . -/? oval quatrefvil 3ft.a} in. x 6 ft. 4 ft. 6 in 


73: Salona e e e ° e e e 4-6th C. square with cibo- Im.e e e “80 m. 


Rome and ue, Téalian. 
78. Lateran baptistery. . 324-337 | octagonal. . ./62ft. . . «| 3 ft. 
79.8. Stefanoon the Via Latina sth cent. | circular . . ./6ft.. . . .| 3 ft. 
80. 8. Restituta, Naples . . | 4th oent. jciroular . . ./6ft.. . . .|3ft. 
82. Nocera dei Pagani. . ./ sthcent. | circular . . ./18ft. . . .| 2-3 ft. 


Africa. ° 
83. Carthage . ° e 4-5th Cc. octagonal e ® e 2-83 Mm. . « 1°15-95 m. 
84. Damous el Karita. . 4-sthe, |hexagonal . .(3m.. . - .| -80-gom. 
85. Hammam el Lif . . .|? circular . . . | 125m. . .| 12h m. 


86. Tebessa . . . » + «| before 439 | circ.withciborium| 2m.. . ~. .| ‘801m. 
87. Tigzirt . . «. - +» «| 6th cent. jcirenlar . . .|/1-80m.. . .| ‘80m. 
88. Tipasa . . . . . «| 4thoent, | circular . . ./3-40m.. . .| 1m. 


89. E] Kantara . . . . ? cruciform. . .|/?. . . . -| 60. 
Late Italian and other font, 
go. Ravenna . . . 449-452 | octagonal . 25m 


g2. Cividale . . . . . .| 716-762 | octagonal with 
ciborium 

93. Poitiers . . . . . .| 4thcent. | octagonal. . ee Meet Wa, ok 

94. Aquileia. . . . . .| 8thcent. | hexagonal wih| . .. . .Jum. 
ciborium 

95 Schacheneck . . . ./9-Iothe. [circular . . .{/-93m. . . .|-80m. 


« «| 3°40 
gt. Parenzo . . . . . .|6thcent. | hexagonal . ./ 3 m. 
3m 

? 
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Two types of Fonts. 


It will be noticed that these fonts may be divided into two 
types. In the East they are generally small square or 
circular basins (Exx. 61-65, 68 a, 70), while sometimes they 
are elongated on four sides and so made the shape of a Greek 
cross (Exx. 66-68, 71, 73). In the West they are usually 
octagonal or circular, greater in diameter but not deeper, 
while the two steps generally run round the whole circum- 
ference, the whole forming a wide shallow basin (Exx. 78, 86, 
gi, &e. &c.). 

There is often a parapet as well and a pulpit for the bishop 
(Exx. 78-81, 90, &c.), while frequently we find pillars to sup- 
port a ciboriam over the basin (Exx. 69, 78, 82, 86, 92, 94). 

Both types seem to have developed from the small baths 
in domestic use in which baptism was administered in pre- 
Constantinian times; but in the East they seemed to have 
retained the features of the private bath, while in the West 
and in the Roman Hauran in Syria they exhibit a strongly 
marked uniformity of pattern that seems derived from the 
public Thermae. 

This conjecture is borne out by the numerous traditions 
which tell of baths being converted into baptisteries, while 
a glance at the still remaining /rigidartum in the Stabian 
baths at Pompeii is sufficient to show after what pattern the 
western type was modelled. The shape is just that of the - 
circular baptistery with its four small apses, while the basin 
itself of white marble is of similar proportions to many of 
the fonts we have considered. It is 13 ft. 8 in. in diameter, 
and about 3 ft. 9 in. deep. It is entered by two marble steps, 
and has a seat running round it at a height of 10 in. from 
the bottom. It was clearly therefore never more than half 
full, as no one would sit on a seat more than a few inches 
under the water '. 


1 Cf. Cyprian, Ep. 76, referred to above, p. 312.—Concise Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, Murray, London, 1898, art. ‘ Buths,’ p. 106. 
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Depth of Fonts. 


The depth can be ascertained with certainty in the cases 
where the original drain-holes remain, and can usually be 
calculated approximately from the steps leading down to the 
water, which are almost invariably two in number. 

The normal depth is under 3 ft., so that unless the font 
were filled to the brim, the average depth of water would 
have been about 2 ft.; im some cases 15 in. represents the 
utmost capacity of the basin (Amwas, Beit Aiwa). In many 
cases, where the font has disappeared, we are justified in 
assuming a similar measurement, as its proportion to the size 
of the baptistery does not vary much in the West. 


Steps. . 

Much misunderstanding has arisen from the supposition 
that it was usual to descend into the water by seven steps. 
The number found is almost invariably two, and where three 
are spoken of it will generally be found that the rim of the 
font has been counted as the third, and ; that the font is 
constructed with three concentric rings. . 

The seven steps therefore referred to in literature are made 
up by counting the paces of the catechumen, the first being 
when he puts his foot on the edge to step in, the next two as 
he descends the two inner rings of the font, the fourth as he 
stands on the floor of the basin, and the remaining three as 
he goes up out of the water. 


Cf. Isidore of Seville (633), de Divin. Offic. IT. ch. 25 ‘Fons 
autem omnium gratiarum origo est, cuius septem gradus sunt ; 
tres in descensu propter tria quibus renuntiamus, tres in 
ascensu propter tria quae confitemur, septimus vero is est, 
qui et quartus similis Filio hominis extinguens fornacem ignis, 
stabilimentum pedum fundamentum aquae in quo omnis 
plenitudo divinitatis habitabat corporaliter.’. This passage 
seems to have been misunderstood by R. von Eitelberger in the 
quotation given above in his description of the font at Cividale. 
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It might seem at firet sight as if a depth of 2 or 3 ft. were 
sufficient to allow the whole body to be covered, but a little 
consideration will show that it would be impossible in a font 
only 3 ft. across. Even in the wider type of basin that was 
common in the West it would be extremely awkward and 
practically impossible, as any one will realize who has ever 
tried to dip himself in the shallow end of an ordinary 
swimming bath. The only example of those we have con- 
sidered in which such a proceeding would have been possible 
is perhaps that of the Lateran, where the rite was administered 
by the Popes. When baptism is administered by total im- 
mersion in modern times, it is found necessary to have a tank 
in which the candidate can stand with the water up to his 
neck or breast; or if the water is shallower the font must be 
at least 8 ft. long, and the administrator has to enter the 
water and lay the candidate on his back. In the early Church, 
as we have seen, the bishop made use of a desk which raised 
him well out of reach of the surface of the water. 


Curtains. 


The pillars in the Lateran baptistery are supposed to have 
been hung with curtains. From early times the Church had 
objected to men and women bathing together (Const. Apost. 
1,9; Cypr. de had. virg. 19), and the presence of deaconesses 
would seem to imply that in the preparation for baptism the 
sexes were kept apart, even if the rite was administered to 
both at the same time (Cax. Hipp.§ 114; Const. Apost. 3, 15). 
, Augustine (de Civ. Dei xxii. 8) mentions a miracle which 
came to his knowledge as having taken place in the women’s 
quarter of the baptistery at Carthage (i parte femwmarum 
observants ad baptisterium), which may refer to a separate font 
or simply to a robing-room, such as are frequently found 
adjoining the ancient baptisteries. There are said. to have 
been two separate buildings at Autun. 

At the same time no special precautions seem to have been 
taken to screen the candidates, who were made to take off 
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everything, even jewelry and false hair (Can. Hepp. § 115)- 
Chrysostom speaks of catechumens as being ‘as naked as 
Adam in Paradise’ (Hom. 6 tx Coloss.), Ambrose (Serm. 20) 
pointe out how absurd it is for a man who was born naked, and 
entered naked into the Church, to hope to carry his niches 
into heaven. Cyril (Cat. Myst. 2) reminds the newly bap- 
tized how they were naked in the sight of men and were not 
ashamed. Athanasius accused Arius of inciting Jews and 
heathens to break into the baptistery at Alexandria and 
insult the catechumens; while Peter of Apamea was accused 
of doing the same thing at Constantinople, and so frightening 
the women there assembled that they fled naked into the 
streets (Chryst. Hypiet. 1 ad Innocent.1). 

In the western Church, however, the ring of pillars carrying 
a ciborium is @ very common featare (as at Salona, Tebessa, 
Cividale, and Aquileia), and these were probably used in later 
times to secure the privacy that was not thought necessary 
in earlier ages. The curtain mentioned in the description of 
the church in the ‘ Testament of our Lord’ seems to have hung 
before the door and not round the font (‘Similiter domus 
baptismi sit velo obtecta,’ p. 325). 

It is related of Otto of Bamberg that on converting the 
Pomeranians (1124), he had three baptisteries constructed, one 
for boys, one for women and one for men. He had three large 
basing sunk in the ground so that they reached as high as a 
man’s knee, and round them he had curtains hang on cords 
tied to a circle of supports. The catechamens went inside 
with their godparents, and thefe gave up their clothes to them, 
and the priest standing outside the curtains, when he heard 
the candidate enter the water, drew aside the curtain enough to 
allow him to pour water thrice over his head. We have here 
an interesting survival of the ancient custom at a time when 
infant baptism must have been the rule, and when fonts were . 
of the type with which we are familiar to-day, being usually 
raised on pedestals to facilitate the dipping which, we saw, 

1 Bingham, bk, xi. ch. 11 sections 1-3, 
Cc2 
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had by this time come to be considered the more -perfect 
way !. 

Cortinas circa dolia, fixis columnellis fanibusque inductis, oppandi 
fecit, ut in modum coronae velo undique cuppa cingeretur, 
ante sacerdotem vero et comministros, qui ex una parte 
astantes Sacramenti opus explere habebant, linteum fune 
traiectum pependit. ..Sacerdos vero qui ad cuppam stabat, 
cum audisset potius quam vidisset quod aliquis esset in aqua, 
velo paululam remoto, trina immersione capitis illius myste- 
rium Sacramenti perfecit. 


Persistency of type. 

The Western type of font that was established by the fourth 
century lasts with singular persistency late inte the Middle 
Ages; just as the traditional method of picturing the baptism 
of our Lord underwent comparatively little modification in 
the course of centuries. Fonts of thé early Christian form 
are found at Torcello (ninth to eleventh centuries), Florence 
(eleventh to twelfth), Cremona (twelfth), Pisa (1153), Parma 
(1196), while baptisteries from which the original basins have 
disappeared are numerous. This conservatism in later ages 
would seem to argue against any sudden change having been 
made at the time of the peace of the Church. 

‘ Again, our examples have been taken from the catacombs 
of Rome and Alexandria, from Palestine, Tyre, Egypt, the 
Hauran, Asia Minor, Persia, Byzantium, Dalmatia, Rome of 
the fourth century, Naples, Africa, Lusitania, the Lombard 
and Merovingian kingdoms, and the Frankish Empire. In 
none of these cases would submersion be easy or natural; in 
most cases it would be impossible. Such a remarkable 
unanimity, in spite of differences in details, points back to 
a much earlier original type of basin which certainl} would 
not have been large; and if we are right in holding that the 
private bath in domestic use was the model whieh first 
suggested the form and shape of the later structures, we may. 


' Acta Bolland., July 28, p. 395. © 
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confidently assert that baptism by submersion would have 
been as difficult to carry out in them as it would have been 
in the catacombs, 


Sources of the popular error. 


Besides the misunderstanding as to the way in which the 
seven steps were reckoned, to which allusion has been made 
above, three other sources of popular error may be mentioned. 

It might be argued that the custom of consecrating the 
water excludes the method of administration by bringing 
the head of the catechumen under a stream descending from 
a spout, which we saw reason to believe was sometimes 
adopted. But it must be remembered that the idea that any 
change in the water itself was brought about by benediction 
is of comparatively late origin. It was rather the consecra- 
tion of the ELEMENT of water that was considered to have 
been effected by the baptism of Christ in the running stream 
of Jordan!. 

The analogy between baptism and death, dwelt on by 
S. Paul in the epistle to the Romans (vi. 4), has often been 
quoted as involving submersion, and numerous passages 
in the Fathers have seemed to support the belief that the 
catechumen must necessarily have been entirely covered by 
the water. Thus Cyril of Jerusalem, when he compares the 
threefold immersion with the three days and nights of our 
Lord’s -entombment, and reminds his hearers that in their 
baptism they saw nothing ‘as if it were night,’ uses language 
which seems to imply total immersion. 

Cat. Myst. xx. 4 ovrw ral tyeis dv ty mpory avadice Thy mporny 
duspeiobe rod Xpiorod éy rH yy Hyépay cal rp Karadvce ri vixra. 
“Qomep yap 6 dy vucri oixérs Brdres, 5 Be dv Huépg ev hori dutyes, 
ovres éy ri Kxaradvce, ws év vucri, otdéy dwpare, dy dé ri dvadices 
wad, os dy nuepa ervyyavere dvres. 

This is of course involved in our modern customs of burial, 
where earth is piled on the coffin; but it may be questioned 
3 Stone, D., Holy Baptism, ch. 1, note 13, p. 231. 


¢ 
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whether sueh an idea was present either to the mind of the 
Apostle, who was thinking of the burial of our Lord where 
the body was simply laid in the tomb, or to the writers of the 
early Church, whose customs of burial involved no more than 
laying the corpse in a sarcophagus or carrying it down to 
the catacombe. It is in the structare of the font rather than 
in the water that they find their analogy, in the act of gomg 
down rather than in what they found when they descended. 
Cat. Myst. ili. 12 rpdéwow tua ey rois veacs rageis, Sowep cxeivos ev TH 
sérpg—and xx. 4, where the catechumens are reminded how they 
were led to the mAvypfjOpa ds é Xporie awd rod cravpod imi ré 
spoxelpevey poqpa. Cf. Bingham, bk. xi. ch. 11, sections 4-7. 
Even where the custom of earth-burial obtained, to cast a 
handfal over the corpse was considered sufficient to constitute 
an interment. It was in this way that Antigone disobeyed 
the command of Creon that her brother's body was to remain 
without the honour of burial :— | 


roy vexpdy rts dpries 
Oixvas BéBnue wml yperl Buplar 
adwy sadvvas xapayorevoas A xpi’. 

See the passages quoted by R. C. Jebb in his edition of Sophocles 
(Cambridge 1883), describing the guilt incurred by any one 
who passed by an unburied corpse without throwing earth 
on it. - 

The words used to describe the administration of the sacra: 
ment (Baxri{w, Aouvtpdy, xatadie, mergo, tmmersio, tingo) are 
usually assumed to imply submersion. Even if this were 
involved in their original meaning, the same expressions 
might well be used if the rite were carried out in the 
way described above. Similarly the colloquial English 
word ‘to duck’ means strictly to dive, or push under the 
water, but im common use it 3s applied to any serious wetting, 

1 Soph. Ant. 245; cf. Hor. Carm. i. 28. 23-25 s— 

At tu, nauta, vagae ne parce malignus arenae 
Ossibus et capiti inhumato 
Particulam dare. 
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and even to a simple lowering of the head, where there is 
no question of water at all. 

As a matter of fact, we have seen that whatever may have 
been the theories of ecclesiastical writers on the subject, the 
evidence from archaeology shows that they had little or no 
influence on popular practice for at least 700 years, and it is 
only when in the West Latin ceased to be the language in 
which people habitually thought, and when in the East the 
growing rarity of adult baptism made the Greek word patient. 
of an interpretation that suited that of infants only, that the 
more literal meaning of the term began to be enforced. 

Cf. Duchesne, Kglises Stparées, Paris, 1896, p.95. En somme, il 

y aici une erreur d interprétation. L’immersion dont parlent 
les anciens textes n'est pas autre chose que |'affusion actuelle, 
pratiquée sans doute avec plus d’abondance, mais sans 
différence essentielle. Et cette manitre de voir trouve une 
confirmation dans l'emploi des mots tinetio, tingere, pour 
désigner le baptéme. Ce synonyme est dans la langue 
ecclésiastique latine depuis le temps de Tertullien. Or, que 
signifie tingere? Tout simplement mouiller et non pas im- 
merger. 

It would be an ungracious task to trace how persistently 
the greater number of archaeologists have repeated the state- 
ment that baptism by immersion (i. e. suBmersion) was the 
universal custom in primitive times, and to point out how 
consequently they have been misled in judgement ; but we may 
hope that the study here undertaken may at least have 
done something to remove this cause of confusion, and settled 
one small point among the many questions that make the 
study of Christian antiquities one of such great difficulty. 


NOTE 


THE list of fonts-in Italy (pp. 336-340, 345-348) might easily 
have been extended. A list of 59 baptisteries, dating from the 
4th to the 11th centuries, is given in Lopez, Jl battistero de 
Parma, 1864, pp. 249 ff. Some dozen of these are mentioned as 
still possessing their original fonts, which are described as entered 
by two or three steps and hexagonal (Pesaro, 4th cent., Trieste, 6th 
cent., Pola in Istria, fgth cent.), octagonal (Barzano, Galliano, 
6th—7th cent.), square (Murano, Torcello, 11th cent.), or ‘like the 
ancient baths’ (Cittanova) ; but no exact measurements are given, 
except in the case of an early Lombard basin at Castrocaro near 
Forli, which is rectangular, 1-40 m. by 60 m. and 53 m.deep. In 
R. Cattaneo, Architettura in Italia, a small 7th or 8th century font 
in the museum at Venice is described and pictured (p. ror, fig. 
44), and the remains of an earlier one at Torcello are mentioned in 
Venturi, Storia dell’ arte ttaliana, vol. ii, Milan, 1902, p. 158. 

It would have been easy also to multiply examples of representa- 
tions of the rite from the 8th-1oth centuries A Carolingian 
ivory in the Museo Nazionale at Florence represents the baptism 
of Cornelius (H. Graeven, Frithchristliche u. mittelalt, Elfen- 
beinwerke, 1900, n. 29). The chapel of the Virgin erected at the 
Vatican by John VII in 706 has been destroyed, but sketches 
of the mosaics have been preserved, among which occurs a scene 
of the baptism of Christ (Garr. 279, 1, and 280, 4); and in the 
copy of the homilies of S. Gregory Nazianzen in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris (MS. Grec. 510, fol. 426), which was written 
for Basil the Macedonian in 886, is a page containing twelve small 

, Pictures of the Apostles, each baptizing a catechumen, who stands 
immersed up to the breast in a round, square, or cruciform font, 
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Callistus, frescoes in cemetery of, 
242-3, 247. 

Carolingian art, 286, 293-4, 298- 
300, 358. 

Catacombs, fonts in, 333-6. 

— importance of in archaeology, 


239. 

Chelcea, Council of, 301. 

Church Orders, baptism in, 319-22. 

— affusion in, 313. 

Ciboria over fonts, 327, 339, 344, 
3471 348, 350, 353. 

Cividale, font at, 347. 

Cloth, held by angel, 287-91, 
292, 298-9. 

Constantinople, carved pillar at, 


292. 

— fonts at, 328-9. 

Crab-claws on head of symbolical 
figure, 269, 278, 291. 

Curtains, 352. 

Cyprian declares clinical baptism 
valid, 312. | 

Cyril of Jerusalem compares bap- 
tism to burial, 355. 


Darmstadt, ivory at, 299. 

Dove, stream from beak of, 248, 
249, 267, 278, 281, 285. 
rain, still existing in fonte, 324, 
325, 329, 331, 334, 337, 338, © 
342, 344, 348, 351. « 
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Drinking, symbolical of baptism, 
247, 250-3, 273. 


pt, fonta in, 316-18. 
— horn medallion from, 288. 
Epiphany tank, distinct from the 
font, 316. 
Etzschmiadzin Gospel book, 286. 
Eustorgius, baptistery of at Milan, 
271. 


Florence, Rabula MS. at, 286. 

Fonts, represented in Christian 
art, 233, 294, 297, 298, 304. 

— two types of, 350. 

— a ot Fy 51. ; 

— of miraculous, 319. 

— ble of, 349. 


Grado, ivories from chair of, at 
Milan, 294. 


Hauran, fonts in, 326. 
Heaven, opened at baptism, 265, 
2 


98. 
— hand from, 286, 291, 298, 299. 
Infantes, newly baptized called, 
244. 
Isidore of Seville, 351. 


Johannes Moschus, story of bap- 
tism with sand, 311. 

— legend of miraculous font, 318. 

Jordan, symbolic representation 
of, 277, 278, 280, 283, 284, 290, 
291, 296, 298. 

sha aseus, sarcophagus of, 
248. 


Kells, croes at, 269. 


Lambeth, modern font for sub- 
mersion at, 337. 

Lateran, font at the, 270, 336. 

— sarcophagi in Museo Cristiano 
at the, 252-3. 

Legends, of baptism, 307-12. 

— of miraculous fonts, 318. 

Lombard art, 253, 293. 

Lucina, fresco in the crypt of, 
241. 


Madrid, sarcophagus at, 260. 
oe prison, legend of, 
300, 


Index. 


ae in Lothringen, ivory found 
Milan, baptistery of Eustorgius 
at, 271. 


= school of ivories from, 281—4. 


— ivories from 8. Mark's chair 
at Grado, 294. 

— paliotto of S. Ambrose at, 295. 

Mithraic custom, analogy of, 27 3. 

Monsa, relief at, 295. 

— flask at, 287. 

Munich, MS. at, 294. 


— ivory at, 284. 


Museo Kircheriano, bronze bow] 
at, 268. 


Naples, fresco at, 297. 
— fonts at, 338-9. 
Nocera, font at, 339. 


Oxford, ivory in the Bodleian 
Library at, 282. 
—gem at, 297. 


Palermo, ring at, 292. 

Palestine, fonts in, 326. 

eros use of in baptism, 254, 
207, 274, 291. 

Petrus and Marcellinus, fresco in 
cemetery of, 244. 
itcher, in the beak of the dove, 


295-7. 

— ed for baptism, 295, 302, 309. 

Poitiers, font at, 348. 

Pompeii, bath at, 350. 

noLeae, fresco in the cemetery 
of, 289. 

— font in the cemetery of, 335. 

Praetestatus, fresco in the ceme- 
tery of, 245. ° 

Priscilla, font recently discovered 
in the cemetery of, 333. 

Prudentius, description of the 
font at 8. Peter’s, 341. 

Pulpit for the bishop, 245, 337, 


338, 344, 346, 350, 352. 


Ravenna, the meeting point of 
Roman, Byzantine, and Gothic 
influence, 276. 

— mosaic in baptisteries at, 277-8, 

— ivory on chair of Maximian at, 
290. 

Red Sea, pamage of, influence 
on apocryphal descriptions of 
Christ’s baptism, 280. 


ee 
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Red Sea, submersion of Egyptians 
in, 257, 280. — 


S. Laurence, legend of, 309. 

S. Maria Antiqua, sarcophagus 
found at, 263. 

S. Peter's, font at, 340. 

Salona, font at, 330. 

Sarcophagi, importance in ar 
chaeology of, 259. 

— evidence from, 265. 

Schacheneck in Lothringen, font 
at, 348. 

Soissons, sarcophagus at, 261. 

South Kensington, ivories at, 283, 


2093. 

Stat crooked in hand of the 
Baptist, 281-4, 298. 

Steps, in fonts, 347, 351. 

Strassburg, ivory at, 296. 

Submersion, first traces of custom, 
301-3. 

-— of Egyptians, 257, 280. 

— representation of, 257, 303. 

— awkwardness of, in shallow 
water, 352. 

Sylvia of ms pe describes 
scene of our Lord's baptism, 306, 


Symbolic representation of bap- 
tism, 247, 248, 253, 254. 

Syrian types of representation of 
baptism, 286-8. 

—censer at British Museum, 
287. 

— fonts, 322, 326-7. - 

— miniatures, 286. 

— flask at Monza, 287. 

— medal at Vatican, 287. 


Tyre, font at, 323. 


Vatican, glass fragment at, 255. 
Via Latina, font at S. Stefane in, 
337- 


Walafrid Strabo, 301. 

Water, or Se of, in representa- 
tions of baptism, 257, 265, 274, 
300. 

— increases in depth in later 
representations, 303. 

— rising in a heap, 280, 295, 
299, 300-301, 304. 

— falling in a column, 2§0, 251, 
262, 281-3. 

— benediction of, 355. 


